REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER, 1888. 


POSSIBLE REMEDIES FOR THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 
By ARTHUR A. BAUMANN, M.P. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF RED-DEER SHOOTING. By JAMES MUNRO 
THE VERNACULAR PRESS OF WALES. By EDMUND VINCENT 

A FOREIGN ESTIMATE OF LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
WAIST-BELTS AND STAYS. By C. S. ROY, M.D., and J. G. ADAMI, M.R.C.S. 
THE FRENCH CLERGY EXILES IN ENGLAND. By Rev. F.G. LEE, D.D. 
ECCLESIASTICAL GRANTS IN INDIA. By W. S. SETON-KARR . 


THE ORATORY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
By C. W. RADCLIFFE-COOKE, M.P. 


THE DEMOCRACY AND THE DRAMA. By EDWARD SALMON , ' 
THE INCOME OF A UNIVERSITY. By Rev. Professor G. F. BROWNE, B.D. 


POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD . . 


CORRESPONDENCE :—Tue Unity or Cuaristians (Rev. T. G. Heaptey).—Tue 
Bisnor or Liverroon’s Catt rok Union (Epmunp LawrENcE THE Rev. 
Caxon Crostuwatre).—A Foot’s Parapise (D. W. 
(J. B. Bammer) 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. §8.W. 


Paris: Ganicnant. MELBOURNE 

New York: Tue Inrernationan Sypney Gerorce Rosertson. 
News Company. ADELAIDE 

Catoutta: W. Tuacker & Co. 


H. A. Kramers. 
Asner & Co. Rorrenpast { G. Rossers. 


Price 28. 6d.] [AU rights reserved. 
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The Iron, Wire, Wire-Rope & Fencing Company. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 
ROWELU & 
Patentees and Contractors to H.M.’s Offices. Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. 


ROWELL’S Patent “ECONOMIC” WIRE FENCING, 


WITH 


PATENT DIAGONAL BRACE. 


THE MOST SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT IN WIRE FENCING DURING RECENT YEARS&. 
GROWING IN ; 


COMBINES 
PUBLIC FAVOUR ECONOMY WITH 
EVERY DAY. EFFICIENCY. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER FROM EMINENT ENGINEERING FIRM. 
“We have LB , and ha t U mended t their . We think have 


ROWELL’S UNCLIMBABLE WROUGHT IRON FENCES. 
Deer Park Fencing. 


Continuous Iron Fencing 
and Gates. 
Rabbit Warren Fencing. Ii | 
Pheasantries, | Iron Hurdles, 


Wire Netting. 
Write for Priced Catalogue to 


D. ROWELL & CO., 2, Poet’s Corner, Westminster, LONDON, S.W. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


PAIN of EVERY C H LO RO DYN a 


Tree Guards and Gates. 


| KIND, affords a refreshing slee TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
A B®oNcHITIS. WITHOUT HEADACHE, 
GORATES the NERVOUS SYSTEM 
when exhausted. RHEU- 
COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
E.—This wonderful remedy was | REAT SPECIFIC for 
alseovered by Dr.J, COLLIS BROWNE, | G HOLERA DYSENTERY, MENGE SALE of this RE- 
and the word Chlorodyne coined by him IARRH@, UN. 
to suflering humanity, and it | The GENERAL BOARD of HEALTH, N.B—EVERY BOTTLE OF 
jeet of deep coneern ——¥ the ublic that | London, REPORT that it ACTS as GENUINE CHLORODYNE BEARS 
they should not be im upon by | CHARM, one dose generally nw ay on the LAs Lie * ed the 
having imitations pressed upon them — M GIBBON, Army Me ft, NAME of the INVEN 
on account of cheapness, and as being clit, GIBBON, Army, Medical Stal, | PR, J..COLLIS BROWNE. 
BROWNE'S  CHLORODYRE is a COMPLETELY CURED ME of DIAR- 
totally distinet thing ‘om the rious | RHEA. Overwhelming medical testimony accom- 
panies eac' ie. 
of which only in COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. 144., 23. 94., 
and fail | NE rapidly cuts short all attacks of 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 
| EPILEPSY, PASMS, COLIC, 
R. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO. | PALPITATION, HYSTERIA, J. T. DAVENPORT 
DYNE a LIQUID MEDICINE RUSSELL STREET, w. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & 60., 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS, 
And Publishers of Gould’s Grand Ornithological Works. 


Bookbuyers and Libraries at Home & Abroad supplied on the best Terms. 


A Monthly Catalogue, published over 40 years. A Library Catalogue, price 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED FOR CASH. 


Telegraphic Address—BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code in use—UNICODE. 


136, STRAND, W.C.; 36, PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


— 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.S NEW BOOKS. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By James Bryce, D.C.L., M.P., Regius Pro- 

fessor of Civil Lawin the University of Oxford, Author of ‘‘ The Holy Roman Empire.’’ 3 vols., 8vo. [Shortly. 

Principal Contents.—NatTionaL GOVERNMENT—StTaTE GOVERNMENTS—PartTy SysTEM—PUvBLIC 
OPINION—ILLUSTRATIONS—SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. By Marruew Arnoup, D.C.L. Second Series. With an 
Introductory Note by Lord CoteripeE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Ready Nov. 6, 

THOMAS POOLE AND HIS FRIENDS.: By Mrs. Sanprorp. With Portraits. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. (Immediately, * 

MONTELIUS’S THE CIVILIZATION OF SWEDEN IN HEATHEN TIMES. 
Translated from the Second Swedish Edition (Revised and E ed by the Author) by the Rev. F. H. 
Woops, B.D., Vicar of Chalfont, St. Peter. With Map and 205 Illustrations. 8vo. (Immedi 


NEW NOVELS. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
THE WEAKER VESSEL. By D. Curistrz Murray, Author of “ Aunt Rachel,” &c. 
3 vols., Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
By HENRY JAMES. 
THE ASPERN PAPERS; and Other Stories. By Henry James, Author of ‘“‘ The 
American,” “ Daisy Miller,” Princess Casamassima,”’ &c. 2 vols., Globe 8vo. 12s. 
By J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 
THE COUNTESS EVE. By J. H. Sxorruovusse, Author of “John Inglesant,” “ The 
Little Schoolmaster Mark,”’ ‘‘ Sir Percival,’ &. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE AND OTHER SERMONS. By the Rev. J. E. C. WeEnupon, 
M.A., Head-Master of Harrow. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF OUR TIME. 
Being Sermons and Addresses delivered in London, Cambridge, Bristol, and elsewhere. By the Rey. Jawts 
M. Witson, M.A., Head-Master of Clifton College, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London; Author of 
“Sermons Preached in Clifton College Chapel, 1879—1883,”’ ‘‘ Essays and Addresses,” &. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY FOR CHILDREN. 

A CHRISTMAS POSY. By Mrs. Motesworrn, Author of “Carrots,” “Tell me a Story,” 

“Little Miss Peggy,” &c. With Illustrations by Waiter Crane. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. [Immediately. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


PLATO.—PHZDRUS, LYSIS, AND PROTAGORAS. Translated by Rev. J. Wricut, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY. By R. H. Huron, M.A., Author of 
ant on Pago ae the Modern Guides of English Thought in Matters of Faith.’’ New Edition. 2 vols, 
0. 6s. each. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By the Rev. Atrrep ArncEr, M.A., Canon of Bristol, 
&c. New and Revised Edition. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev.-ALFRED AinGER, M.A. 
In Six Volumes. Globe 8vo. 5s. each Volume. 


1.—Essays of Elia. 2.—Plays, Poems, and Miscellaneous Essays. 3.—Mrs. Leicester’s School ; 
the Adventures of Ulysses ; and other Essays. 4.—Tales from Shakespeare. 5 and 6.—Letters. 
Newly arranged, with Additions, and a New Portrait. 2 vols. 


NOW PUBLISHING MONTHLY, 3s. 64, EACH VOLUME. VOLS. I. anp II. READY. 


WORKS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY: 
A New and Cheaper Edition of the more popular of Mr. Kinastry’s Books in 12 Volumes. 
Westward Ho! (Ready. | Hypatia. (Ready. | Yeast. (Dec. | Alton Locke. (Jan, 
*,* Eight other Volumes to follow as announced. 


NOW PUBLISHING FORTNIGHTLY, 3s. 64, EACH VOLUME. VOLS. I.—III. READY. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S NOVELS AND TALES. 


A complete Uniform and Cheaper Edition in 27 Volumes, with all the Original Illustrations. 


The Heir of Redclyffe. [ Ready. Terrace. [Nov. 15.| Pillars of the House. Vol.I. (Jan.1. 
Heartsease. Ready.| The Daisy Chain. [Dec. 1.| Pillars of the House. Vol. I!. (Jan. 15. 
Hopes and Fears. Ready. | The Trial. (Dec. 15.| The Young Stepmother. [ Feb. 1. 


*,* Eighteen other Volumes to follow as announced. 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR. WITH NEARLY 500 PICTURES. 


Che English CNustrated Magazine, 1888. 


The Volume consists of 832 pages, and contains nearly 500 Illustrations. Cloth extra, price 8s. 
The Saturday Review says: “It is as pretty a book for presentation as could be desired.” 


mm... Glasgow Herald says: “It is a mine of literature and art, and altogether a wonderful production at the 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON 


WILL FORWARD 


From the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT the following Magazines 
and Reviews. 


LIBRARY COPIES 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom 
At the prices annexed, until further notice :-— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE. 


BELGRAVIA ... 
BLACKWOOD’S 

THE CENTURY eee 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
CORNHILL eos 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
GENTLEMAN’S 
HARPER 


LONDON SOCIETY... 
MACMILLAN’S 

NATIONAL REVIEW mn 
REVUE DES DEUX MONDES... 


aisaa 


TEMPLE BAR so 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE... 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 


PER ANN. PER ANN, 


EDINBURGH... .. 40 0 | QUARTERLY... 10 0 


The terms will be 1s. 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Book- 
stalls to have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, and cannot be received for a less period 
than Twelve Months. If no remittance is received after the despatch of the last number 
subscribed for, it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE RECEIVED AT ANY BOOKSTALL. 


IMPORTANT TO LIBRARIANS AND OTHERS. 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


100 VOLUMES OF NOVELS 


(ASSORTED) 


FOR THREE POUNDS. 


These Novels are Surplus Stock withdrawn from circulation, and were originally published 
in Sets of Two and Three Vols., at 21s. and 31s. 6d. per Set respectively. 
They are in good condition and of recent date. 


CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY OF THEIR RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


Orders received at 186 STRAND, and at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


a 
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713 Volumes, 3s. 6d. or 5s. per Volume (with exceptions). 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES 


ONTAINING 


Standard Works of European Literature in the English Language. 


** An important body of cheap literature, for which every living worker in this country who draws strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful.’’—Professor HENRY Morey. 


Bohn’s invaluable Rev. J. M. Winson, H.M. of Clifton College, in ‘‘ Essays and Addresses.” 


The attention of those forming Libraries is directed to the following Selected List of Standard Works. 
ADAM SMITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS. Two vols,, each 3s. 6d. 
ADDISON’S WORKS. Six vols., each 3s. 6d. 
ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. (Lone’s Translation). 3s. 6d. 
forcible and admirably accurate edition of Mr. Long.’”—Rev. Canon Farrar. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON AND TOUR IN THE HEBRIDES, &c. Six vols., each 3s. 6d. 
BURKE’S WORKS. Nine vols., each 3s. 6d. 
BURNS’S LIFE. By 3s. 6d. 
“‘The best of Lockhart’s biographies.’’—Atheneum, 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. Two vols., each 3s. 6d. 
CHAUCER’S WORKS. Professor Sxeat. Four vols., each 3s. 6d. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. Six vols., each 3s. 6d. 
“The valuable and attractive Coleridge Series.””—Academy. 
DEFOE’S WORKS. Seven vols., each 3s. 6d. 
DRAPER’S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. Two vols., each 3s. 6d. 
EBERS’ EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. Translated by E. 5. BucHuerm. 
EMERSON’S WORKS. Three vols., each 3s. 6d. 
FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. ‘Two vols., 5s. 
FIELDING’S NOVELS. Four vols., 3s. 6d. and 5s. 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. Seven vols., each 3s. 6d. 
GOETHE’S WORKS. Fifteen vols., each 3s. 6d. 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. Three vols., each 3s. 6d. 
HAZLITT’S ESSAYS. Seven vols., each 3s. 6d. 
HEINE’S POEMS. (Complete.) 3s. 6d. 
HEINE’S TRAVEL PICTURES. (Srorr’s Translation.) 3s. 6d. 
HUGO’S (VICTOR) DRAMATIC WORKS (Ruy Blas—The King’s Diversion—Hernani). 3s. 6d. 
IRVING’S WORKS. Seventeen vols., each 3s. 6d. 
JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. 3s. 6d. 
KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. 5s. 
LAMB’S WORKS AND LETTERS. Four vols., each 3s. 6d. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, &c. 3s. 6d. 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Two vols., each 3s. 6d. 
MANZONI’S BETROTHED («1 PROMESSI SPOSI”). 5s. 
MILTON’S PROSE'WORKS. Five vols., each 3s. 6d. 
MITFORD’S OUR VILLAGE. Two vols., each 3s. 6d.’ 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC.WORKS. Three vols., each 3s. 6d. 
PEPYS’S DIARY. Four vols., each 5s. 
PETRACH’S SONNETS. 5s. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. (New Translation by Lone and Stewart.) Four vols., each 3s. 6d. 
RANKE’S WORKS. Five vols., each 3s. 6d. 
RICHTER’S LEVANA. 3s. 6d. 
FLOWER AND FRUIT AND THORN PIECES. 3s. 6d, 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. Six vols., each 3s. 6d. 
SCHUMANN’S EARLY LETTERS. 3s. 6d. 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. ‘Two vols., each 5s. 
“An excellent introduction to the knowledge of Spinoza.’”’—Times. 
STAUNTON’S WORKS ON CHESS. Four vols., each 5s. 
VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. Six vols., each 3s. 6d. 
*,* Complete Catalogues (containing Works by Standard and Popular Authors) sent, post free, 
on application. 


Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4, Srreet, Covent GarDEn. 
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CHATTO NEW LIST. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN: the Romantic Career 
of a Great Soldier told in his own Words. With 22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 Maps, and 
numerous Facsimiles of Famous Letters. 2 vols. of 500 pages each, Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 24s. [Nov. 26. 

PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. By Joun Coteman. 

PS yn ey Mr. Coleman’s gallery are Macready, the Keans, Phelps, Charles 

and F. B. Chatterton; with many others. . 

THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES: a Memoir. By Watrer Besant. 
With Photograph-Portrait and Facsimile Autograph. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER. With 19 
Full-page Illustrations by GitsErT GauL. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 

THE LEGACY OF CAIN. By Wikre Cottins, Author of “The Woman in 
White.” 3 vols., Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. [December 6. 
THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Saran Tyrizr. 8 vols., Crown 8vo., at all 

Libraries. 

THIS MORTAL COIL. By Grant Auten. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 

AGATHA PAGE: a Novel. By Isaac Henperson. With a Photograph Frontis- 

tly. 


piece. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. 

HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By Watrer Besanr. 
Cheaper Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

THE MAN-HUNTER: Stories from the Note-Book of a Detective. By Dick 
Donovan. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISHMAN OF THE RUE CAIN. By H. F. Woop, Author of “ The 
Passenger from Scotland Yard.’’ Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. — [Preparing. 

IN PERIL AND PRIVATION. By James Payn, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 
Cheaper Edition. With 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. (Murders, Wrecks, Conspiracies, Riots, Insurrections, 


Forgeries, Duels, Battles, Fires, &.) By Waiter THornBuRY. A New Edition. Post 8vo., illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo., red cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Held in Bondage. | Ariadne. abi. Folle Farine. Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage. 
Strathmore. igna. Pipistrello Pascarel. Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Chandos. In a Winter City. | In Maremma. Wanda. A Dos of Flanders. 

Under Two Flags. | Friendship. Tricotrin. Frescoe’ Village Commune. 
Idalia. Moths. Puck. Othmar. Princess Napraxine. 


Also in the Press, A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s., of 
WISDOM, WIT, AND PATHOS, selected from the Works of Ouma, by F. Sypyey 


ORRIS. 


THE DAGONET RECITER AND READER: being Readings and Recitations in 
selected from his own Works by Sims. Crown 8vo., hortiy. 
CURIOSITIES OF PURITAN NOMENCLATURE. By the Rev. C. Wanreine 


Barps.ey, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Our English Surnames,” &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS: Studies of David, Jonah, Nehemiah, &. By Cuartes 


Reape, D.C.L., Author of “It is Never too Late to Mend.” Feap. 8vo., 1s. 


UNCLE SAM AT HOME. By Harotp Brynezs. With 90 Illustrations. Post 


8vo., illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER: an Anecdotic Medley. By ‘ Tuormansy.” 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


THE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. By the Rev. T. F. Tusenron Dyer, M.A. 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


THE PLAYTIME NATURALIST: a Book for Home and School. By Dr. J. E. 


Taytor, F.L.S., Editor of “ Science-Gossip.”” With nearly 400 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 
. (Shortly, 


WORKS BY THE LATE RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
FLOWERS OF THE SEY. With 55Illustrae | SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM. New and 
tions. Small crown 8vo., cloth extra, 4s. 6d. Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. Demy 8vo., 
ty MYSTERIES OF TIME AND SPACE. with 
be. Sec Goth exiza. Gn Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
THE UNIVERSE OF SUNS, and other Science 
FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. Crown Gleanings. i i 
8vo., cloth extra, 73. 6d. * 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


NEW BOOES. 


OF MR. WHITLEY STOKES’S 
GLO-INDIAN CODES. 
Just published, , half- Vol. I. 30s. 


THE AW GLO-INDIAN *GopES. Edited by 
Wuit ey Sroxss, D.C.L., late Law-Member of the 
Council of the Governor-General of India. 

Vol. I.—SusstantivE Law. Vol. II.—Apsecrive Law. 

This work contains the principal Codes of law which have, 
during the last twenty-six years, been enacted by the Gover- 
nor-General of India in Council. Each Code is 

by an introduction giving a general view of its objects and 

contents, p out ite principal divergencies from _~ 
lish law, and making suggestions for its amendment. 
foot-notes to the sections embody or refer to the rulings of 
the Indian High Courts, on their wording and the decisions 
on which many of ihem are founded. THESE ——— 

AS WELL AS THE AMENDMENTS OF THE CODES, ARE 

BROUGHT DOWN TO May, 1883. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR EARLE. 
J 4 —. crown 8vo., cloth, 16s. 

A HAND ‘THE CHARTERS 
and XONIG DOCUMENTS. By Joun 
Earxez, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Oriel 
College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford; 
Author of ‘‘ The Philology of the English Tongue.” 

It is the aim of this Handbook to facilitate the critical 
study of the Saxon legal documents, which were collected 
emble in his ‘* Codex we and which are 

being republished by Mr. de Gray Birch in his 

Cartularium Sazxonicum.” 


NEW EDITION = yes “ HISTORY 
OF THE REBELLION.” 
Just onandnnon’ 7 vols., crown 8vo., cloth, £2 5s. 
(EDW. WA 
CnAETORY of the REBELLION and CIVIL WA 
in ENGLAND. Re-edited from a fresh collation 
of the original MS. in the Bodleian Library, 
with ——— Dates and Occasional Notes, by 
W. Dun acray, M.A., F.S.A. 


NEW EDITION OF LOTZE’S LOGIC. 
Just published, Second aio, 2 vols., crown 8yo., 


cloth, 1 
LOGIC. IN ‘THREE BOOKS: OF 
‘HOUGHT, = INVESTIGATION, and of KNOW- 


LEDGE q lish Translation. Edited by B. 
Bosaxgurs, 2 .A., Fellow of University College, 
‘ord, 


NEW EDITION OF HUME’S TREATISE ON 
HUMAN NATURE. 
Just published, crown 8vo., cloth, 9s. 
A TREATISE ON HUMAN NATURE. BY 
Davip Hume. Reprinted from the Original Edi- 
tion in Three Volumes, and Edited by L. A. SzeLBy- 
Bieer, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of University 
College. 
Just published, 4to., cloth, 30s. 
FOSSILS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
Stratigraphically arranged. Part I—PALAO- 
IC. Cambrian and Silurian Species. By RoBert 
F.R.S. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. BUCHHEIM’S MODERN 

GERMAN READER—PART I, 

Just published, Fifth Edition, Revised, extra fep. 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MODERN GERMAN READER. A Gradu- 
ated Collection of Extracts in Prose 2. Modern 
German Writers. PartI. With English Notes, a 
ond and 4 Complete Vocabu- 

th and an Index. Edited by C. A. BucHHEIM, 
hil. Doc., Professor of German in King’ s College, 
London. 
NEW EDITION OF DR. BUCHHEIM’S SCHIL- 
LER’S “ WILHELM TELL.” 
Just published, Seventh Edition, extra fep. 8vo., 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 

SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. With a 
Life of Schiller, an Historical and Critical — 
duction, Arguments, a Complete Commentary, 

Map. Edited by C. A. Bucuuerm, Phil. 

Professor in King’s College, London. 


Just Pe extra fep. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

A LAT SE PRIMER. By J. Y. Sar- 
Gent, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, 
Oxford. 

*,* This am Prose Primer is intended to be used as 
a compa: mion to ** EASY PASSAGES for TRANSLA- 
TION i into LATIN” (Seventh Edition), by the same 
Author. 

Just published, extra fep. 

AN INTRODUCTION T 
By W.S. M.A., late 
Oxford 

*,* Instead of beginning with an abstract rule to be 

rned, exch section begins with a Latin sentence or sen- 
tences illustrative of the rule which is to be explained. 


For THE Oxrorp Loca, ExamrnarTions, .1889. 
Immediately, extra fep. 8vo. cloth. 
EURIPIDES.—_HECUBA. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by C. H. Russet, M.A., late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Oxford. In One or Two Parts. 
Just published, extra fep. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Book III. bre 
Introduction, Notes, &., by J. MarsHaLL 
Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Just published, extra fep. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 
XENOPHON.—A VOCABULARY TO THE 
ANABASIS. By J. Marswatt, M.A. 
A NEW CLASS-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 
Just published, crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 
A OF ELEMENTARY CHE- 
y W. W. Fisser, M.A., Aidrichian 
eae of Chemistry in the University of 
Oxford, late Fellow of Corpus Christi College. 

*,* In the selection of subjects the author has followed in 
the? main the syllabus of the Oxford Local Examinations 
for Senior Candidates and the Examination of Women, 
which is similar in extent to the syllabus of the Preliminary 
Examination in the School of Natural and the 
Preliminary Examination for Medicine at Oaford. 


8vo., cloth, 2s. 
‘LATIN SYNTAX. 
Exhibitioner of Balliol 


SOME STANDARD W ORES. 


UNIFORM WITH THE CONCISE 
ETYMOLOGICAL DICTION. 

A DICTIONARY MIDDLE 
ENGLISH. From a.p. 1150 to 1580. By the Rev. 
A. L. Mayuew, M. + of Wadham College, ae, 
and the Rev. W. W. Sxzart, Litt.D., LL.D., P: 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge. Crown ng 
half roan, 7s. 6d. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL 
THE ENGLISH LANGUA Arranged on an 


Historical Basis. By W. W. Sxeat, M.A, 
Edition. 4to., cloth, £2 4s, 5 Second 


ComcIsE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
F THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the same 
Daiter Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 5s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY 
By the Rev. W. W. Sxeat, Litt.D., Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge. First Series. The Na- 
TIVE ELEMENT. Crown 8vo., cloth, 9s. 


OF 


NEW EDITION HISTORICAL 

SEVENTEEN LECTURES on 2 THE STUDY 
OF MEDIZVAL AND RN HISTORY 
AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. ,- at Ox- 
ford under Statutory Obligation, 1867—1884. By 
Srusss, D.D., Bishop of Chester, late 
Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 8 8s. 6d. 

Of altogether exceptional value.” —Times. 
LIFE OF SAMUEL J 
L.D., JOURNAL OF A TOUR HE 
HEBEIDES. Edited, with Notes, &c., Gm. 
Brirxseck D.C. Pembroke lege, 
ford. 6 vols., medium 8vo., leather back, ‘cloth 
sides, with Illustrations, £3 3s, 

A HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 
By W. Scuerer. Translated Ray the Third Ger- 
man Edition by Mrs. F.C. ConyBEARE. — by 
F, Max Mi.ier, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo., cloth, 21s. 


Full Clarendon Press Catalogues free on application. 
London : HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Now AD 
Price HALF~A~CROWN; or, Cloth Gilt, Gilt Edges, 5s. 


Uniform with the Annuals containing the Life and Works of Str F. Letauton, 
Bart., P.R.A.; Sim J. E. Bart., R.A.; L. Tapema, R.A., 
and J. L. E. Metssonier. 


THE “ART ANNUAL,” 


1sss, 


(The Christmas Number of THE “ART JOURNAL”’), 
CONSISTS OF 


THE LIFE AND WORK 


HOOK, RA. 


By F. G. STEPHENS. 


WITH 


Azsout 50 In.ustrations oF THE PainteR’s Work, AND 6 
SEPARATELY PRINTED PLATES OF THE FOLLOWING WELL-KNOWN 
PicTURES— 


A DEVONSHIRE HARVEST CART. 
THE PASSING CLOUD. 
THE GULLS’ TOILETTE. YO! HEAVE HO! 
SEASIDE DUCKS. SANDS OF IONA. 


PRESS OPINIONS ON THE “ART ANNUAL” FOR 1887 


Times.—‘A thoughtful and suggestive study. .. . The selection from the long muster-roll of his works 
is good and representative.” 
pr... ea Copiously illustrated. Mr. Robinson has supplied an excellent series of descriptions and 

cisms. 

Saturday Review.—".... The Art Annual is as fully illustrated as its predecessors.” 

Yorkshire Gazette.—“ This special number is a superb production.” 

St. James’s Gazette.—“Very well done. The illustrations are well chosen and almost without exception 
good in quality.” 

Glasgow Herald.—“ It is impossible to speak too highly of the whole publication.” 


Leeds Mercury.—“ Full of interest and merit. .... A publication that seems to grow every year in the 
public estimation.” 


Lonpon: J. 8. VIRTUE & CO., Lumrep, 26, Ivy Lanz, Lonnon, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. STRATFORD CANNING, 
Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe,‘K.G., G.C.B., &c. From his Memoirs and Private and 
Official Papers. By Stanney Lane-Pootz. With 3 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

THE LIFE OF THE EARL OF GODOLPHIN, Lord High Treasurer 
and Prime Minister under Queen Anne. By the Hon. Hucn Exuiot, M.P. 8vo. 15s. 

WORKS OF THOMAS HILL GREEN, Whyte’s Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Oxford. Edited by R. L. Nerrizsuip, Fellow of Balliol College. (Three 
Volumes.) Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Memoir, Index to the Three Volumes, and 
Portrait. 8vo. 21s. (Vols. I. and II. price 16s. each.) 

THE INNS OF OLD SOUTHWARK, and their Associations. By Wit- 
F.R.C.S., and Norman, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. Royal 

vo. 28s. 

FORCE AND ENERGY: a Theory of Dynamics. By Grant AtLEeN. 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 

THE RECORD OF A HUMAN SOUL. By Horace G. Hurcurinson. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM: Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. 
= * Barnett, M.A., Vicar of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, and Mrs. Barnett. Crown 8vo. 

S. 

B.C. 1887: A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. By J. A. Lzzs 
and W. J. Cuurrersuck, Authors of ‘“‘ Three in Norway.”’ With Map and 75 Illustrations 
from Sketches and Photographs by the Authors. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MASKS OR FACES? A Study in the Psychology of Acting. By Witt1aM 
ArcHER. Crown 8vo. (In the press. 


THE BESOM MAKER, and other Country Folk Songs. Collected and Tllus- 
trated by Hexwoop Sumner. With Music. 4to. 2s. 6d., boards. 
GRASS OF PARNASSUS. By Anprew Lane. Feap. 8vo. 6s. [Jn the press. 
*.* This is a Volume of Verses by Mr. Lang selected from various sources. 


OLD-FASHIONED ROSES. By J. W. Ritey. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
*,* This is a Copyright Volume of Verses and Sonnets by an American Author. 


WORKS BY MRS. DE SALIS. 


SAVOURIES A LA MODE. Eighth | OYSTERS A LA MODE; or, The Oyster 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s., boards. L y it: A 


ENTREES A LA MODE. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d., boards. 


SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH A LA 
MODE. Second Edition. Fep.8vo. 1s. 6d., boards. 


cap. 
8vo. Is. 6d., 


DRESSED VEGETABLES A LA 
MODE. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A 


DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY A 
LA MODE. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d., boards. 


LA MODE. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Five NEW NOVELS. 
ORTHODOX. By Dorornza Gerarp, Joint Author of “ Reata,” &. Crown 
8vo. 6s.  *,* A Story of Modern Jewish Life in Austrian Poland. 
AN IMPERFECT GENTLEMAN. By Karnarine Lre (Mrs. Henry 
JENNER), Author of ‘“ A Western Wildflower,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


THE SON OF A STAR: a Romance of the Second Century. By Bensamin 
Warp Ricnarpson, M.D., F.R.S. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. [On November 1. 


MAIWA’S REVENGE; or, The War of the Little Hand. By H. Riper 
Hacearp. Thirty-first to Fortieth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER: a Story. By Marcarzr Dexanp, Author of 
“The Old Garden.” Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Lonpoy: LONGMANS, GREEN anp CO. 
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FORTHCOMING WORKS, 


A HANDBOOK TO THE ROYAL GALLERY AT VENICE. 


By Cuartes L. Eastuaxe. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. [Ready. 


THE ENCHANTED ISLAND. By Wyse Bayuiss, F.S.A., 
Royal Society of British Artists, Author of “‘ The Witness of ae 


THE FALCON ON THE BALTIC: a Voyage from London to 


Copenhagen in a Three Tonner. By E. F. Kniont, Author of “The Cruise of the 
Falcon.” With 10 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. [In the press. 


THE DAIRY FARM. By James Lona, Author of “ Poultry for 


Prizes and Profit.” Illustrated. Rn 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Jn the press. 


FIFTY YEARS OF A SHOWMAN’S LIFE;; or, The Life and 


Travels of Van Hare. By Himsetr. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [In the press. 


THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE. By Cuartzs 


Marvix. New and Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Shortly. 


PRACTICAL MICROSCOPY. By Gerorcs E. Davis. New and 


Enlarged Edition. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Shortly. 


COMPENSATION: ‘The Publican’s Case. By C. Caeney. 


Demy 8vo. 1s. [Ready. 


IN ANARCHY’S NET. By S. J. Baxter. Second Kdition. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Ready. 


FIRST WILTS RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. By Major R. D. 
-——apree late Adjutant 1st Battalion Wiltshire Volunteers. Crown 8vo. PrBnoy. 


oO 


A MARTYR TO PRIDE. By Watter Srtannorz. 1 vol. 


8vo. 6s. 


The Scotsman says:—It is a wild story. The romantic exuberance of 
disregard for truth to nature, makes the story enjoyable in a way in which it was aa not meant to be. 


le and the author’s ed 


THE VOICE OF URBANO. A Romance of Adventure on the 
Amazons. By J. W. Wetts, Author of “Three Thousand Miles through Brazil.” 
1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Academy says:—‘ A by ~~ $+ - thy, breezy romance of = life such as most of us have dreamed 
of and a few br ew ney is full il of exciting action. . . . All we can say in conclusion is that we 
mean to read ‘ Voice of Urbano’ over again.” 


The Whitehall Review says :—“‘ This is a capital book for boys who have love for adventure. It is a story 
of the Fenimore Cooper and Mayne Reid pen ~ 


WALTER STANHOPE. By Joun Copztanp. 1 vol. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘ The story is told in an unambitious, straightforward manner, and the novel should 
find favour with those who enjoy ~ # of quiet interest.” , 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W., 
Publishers to the India Office. 
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A MOST SUITABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK. 
SIR RICHARD TEMPLE’S NEW WORK. 


Imperial 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. 


With Thirty-two Coloured Plates, reproduced by Chromo-Lithography 
from the Author's Original Paintings on the spot, and Four Maps. 


BY SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, BART., 


M.P., G.0.8.1., C.LE., D.C.L. (OXON.), LL.D. (CANTAB.). 


Author of “ Journals kept in Pyderadad, Rashmir, Sikkim, and Hepaul,” 


“Every picture is a study in itself. . aie eae genteel a very delightful book, and one that will set the 
Holy Land in quite a new aspect to many ‘readers.’ di 

“The speciality of the book is its po Seen illustrations— Sm ee -two otetatty rendered reproductions of the 
author’s striking studies in oil of historic scenes of the Holy Lan 

“Its typography is luxurious, and its beautifully executed need ah {inetrations produced from the author’s 
sketches make it a gift-volume of sin richness.’—Banner 

“ An interesting and useful addition to the ey bw of works relating to the Holy Land.’’—Morning Post. 

g which its accomplished and illustrious author would be 
best pleased to receive, to say [that the study of these pictures should prove of the greatest help in et 
rune people understand and realise the historical portions of the _ while the letterpress may be read wi' 

advantage and instruction by all.””—Saturday Review. 

“Sir Richard Temple’s book will, howerse, be useful to many, in its illustrations, as oe ging, » a vivid 
presentation to the eye of some of the most famous scenes Angry» a land no —! glorious,’ as ealled it.” 
—Soottish Geographical Magazine. 

“This is a noble volume. It is exceedingly ok i spiritual, thoroughly scrip’ eg: wonderfully 
We recommend wealthy friends to have upon their drawing- .’—Sword and 


a, rises thirty-two sketches, by the author, of important scenes, which have been reproduced in oil- 
colours with quent Many are of interest.”—Daily News. 


“It is the highest praise of this work, and a 


LIST OF PLATES. 


Cana of Galilee. Bethel. 

Joppa or Jaffa. Mizpeh. 

Ajalon by Moonlight. Shiloh. 

Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Gerizim and Shechem. 
Jerusalem at Sunset. Jacob’s Well. 

Gethsemane. Samaria. 

Bethany. Dothan and Carmel. 

Jerusalem from Olivet. Plain of Esdraelon. 

Temple Corner. Jezreel. 

Hinnom. Mount Tabor. 

Mount Sion. Nazareth. 

Bethlehem. Galilean Uplands oul Carmel. 
The Dead Sea. Safed, the City Set on a Hill. 
The Jordan. Hattin, or Mount of Beatitudes. 
Mount Quarantania from Jericho. - Ruins of Tiberias, dc. de. 


LCNDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W., 
Publishers to the India Office. 
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THE STATESMEN SERIES. 


Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Under this title Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & CO. beg to announce a series of biographical studies 
of the great men who have influenced the political history of the world. 
Five volumes of the series have already appeared :— 


LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
By T. E. KEBBEL, Author of “A History of Toryism.” 


“Of the Statesmen Series . . the first volume is Mr. T, E. Kebbel’s * Life of Lord Beaconsfield,’ and an 
it makes . meritorious volume.”—St. James’s Gazette.”” 

rtrayal, we need hardly say, is thoroughly sympathetic, and, in fact, the reader who desires to know 
what Lord | Beaconsfield was, both as man and statesman, could not do better than take Mr. Kebbel as his 


VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. By Luoyp C. Sanpers. 


“ Readers will find here a very clear, well-informed, and order] ne of the ~ English statesman whose 
career can be regarded with almost entire satisfaction by all good English: A true and = intentioned 


book about Palmerston must always be among the most most delighttal of aetitieal biographies for an Eng 
who is an Englishman, to read.’’—Saturday 


Review. 
“Tt appears to us to be most admirably executed.””—Atheneum. 


DANIEL O’CONNELL. By J. A. Hamitron. 


“We lave read both, i.e. Beaconsfield and O’Connell, with much pleasure and satisfaction. ... Mr. 
Hamilton is, we think, eminently successful in his treatment of his pa, owing an especial skill in the way 
in he the resent controversy.’’—Specta 


Connell’s life ont wonderfully impartial.”— 


PRINCE METTERNICH. By Col. G. B. Matteson, C.S.I. 


“In the life of Metternich, written for the Statesmen Series, Colonel Malleson has succeeded in giving a 
true and satisfactory review of the great opponent of the Revolution.” —Literary World. 


en Malleson has written an excellent life of Prince Metternich for Messrs. Allen’s Statesmen. 
. It could not well have been done better.’’—Atheneum. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. ByF.C.Monracue. Just Published. 
BOLINGBROKE. By Arrsur Hassann. inthe Press. 
Other Volumes as previously announced. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. each. 
New Volume just published. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
By Joun H. Inaram. 


JANE AUSTEN. By Mrs. MaLpENn. Jn course of preparation. 


Also a Popular Edition in limp cloth. 1s. 6d. each. 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Marampe Bunn. Very shortly. 


LONDON: W. H ALLEN & CO., 133, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W 
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STANDARD WORKS ON INDIA & THE BAST. 


THE SEPOY WAR IN INDIA. A History of the Sepoy War in India, 
1857—1858. By Sir J. W. Kare. Vol. I., 18s.; Vol. IL, 20s.; Vol. IIL, 20s. 


HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857—1858, commencing from 
the close of the Second Volume of Sir John Kaye’s History of the War. By Colonel G. B. 
C.S.I. Three Vols. 20s. each. 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. A Survey of the Geography, Government, 
Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. By 
8. Wetts Wittiams, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature at Yale 
College. Revised Edition. With Seventy-four Illustrations, and a new Map of the Empire. 
Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 42s. 

A GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES UNDER THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE VICEROY OF INDIA. By Epwarp TuHornton. New Edition, Revised 
and Edited by Sir Roper Letusrivgs, C.LE., and ArtHuR WotLaston, H.M.’s Indian (Home) 
Civil Service. Thick 8vo. 28s. 

INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, FROM 1836 TO 1880. By Captain L. 


J. Trorrer. Two vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. 


A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM. Being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Rites, 
Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the Technical and Theological Terms of the Muham- 
madan Religion. By Tuomas Patrick Hucues, B.D., M.R.A.S., Fellow of the Punjab 
University, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society, Peshawur, Afghanistan. 8vo., with 
numerous Illustrations. 42s. 

A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF HINDUSTAN. From the First 
Muslim Conquest to the Fall of the Moghul Empire. By H. G. Keene, C.LE., M.R.A.S., 
Author of ‘* The Turks in India,” &c. 8vo., with Map. 18s. 

THE FALL OF THE MOGHUL EMPIRE. By the same Author. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TWENTY-ONE DAYS IN INDIA. Being the Tour of Sir Ali Baba, K.C.B. 
By Grorce ApericH Mackay. Post 8vo. 4s. An Illustrated Edition, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FOUNDERS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. Curve, Warren Hastinas, 
WELLESLEY. Vol. L—LORD CLIVE. By Colonel G. B. Maturson, O0.S.1., Author of 
“ History of the French in India.” 8vo., with Portrait and Four Plans. 20s. 


New and Cheaper Edition of Standard Works on India. 
Now publishing, in Six crown 8vo. Volumes, each 6s. 

SIR J. W. KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE SEPOY WAR, and COLONEL 
G. B. MALLESON’S HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. Edited by Colonel G. B. 
C.S.I. Vol. I. Now Ready. 

*,* Other Volumes to follow at intervals of about a month. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA, FROM 1746 TO 1849 INCLU- 


SIVE. By Colonel G. B. Matueson, C.S.I. With a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and 
Three Plans. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, AND OF THE DISTUR- 


BANCES WHICH ACCOMPANIED IT AMONG THE CIVIL POPULATION. By T. R. 
E. HOLMES. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. By Sir J. W. Kaye. (Cuginady published 
in Three Vols.) Two Vols., crown 8vo., with Frontispiece, 12s. [Ln the press. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Second Series. 


Sketches of Some Distinguished Anglo-Indians, 


INCLUDING LORD MACAULAY’S GREAT MINUTE ON EDUCATION IN INDIA, &c. 


By Colonel W. F. B. LAURIE. 
Contents of Second Series, with Portrait of COL. G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. 


Samuel Davis, B.C.S., and the Domestic Thermopyle at Benares—Gen. Sir Robert J. H. Vivian—Gen. John Reid 
Becher—Col. G. B. Malleson—Sir John Morris Sir J oseph Fayrer—Hon. Sir Ashley Eden—Sir Auckland Colvin— 

lenry Woodrow, the “Nestor of Education in Bengal.”—Brizr Notices oF DISTINGUISHED ANGLO-INDIANS :— 
Sir Frederick Halliday—-Sir Walter Elliott—Generals Sir James Alexander, George Campbell, John Colpoys 
Haughton, and H. Lawrence—Conductor James—Lieut-Gen. Richard Strachey—Sir John Strachey—Sir Alexander 
J. Arbuthnot—Sir Thomas Douglas Forsyth—Edward Francis Harrison—Sir Augustus Rivers Thompson—Sir 
Alfred Comyns Lyall—Sir Steuart Colvin Bayley—Sir Leppel Henry Griffin—Gen. Sir Arthur Mitford Becher— 
Sir Joseph West Ridgeway—Colonels Sir J. U. Bateman Enea and Sir Charles MacGregor.—Supplementary 
Marshal Sir William Gomm, and Sir Roper Lethbridge, C.I.E., M.P.—Anglo-Indian Anecdotes 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Publishers to the India Office. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S LIST. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Barnard, H., Oral Training Lessons in Natural Science and General 
Knowledge: Embracing the subjects of Astronomy, ee 
Physiology, Chemistry, Geography, &c. 

Benton, Samuel, L.R.C.P., &. Home Nursing, and How to Help in 
Cases of Accident. Illustrated with 19 Woodcuts 

Brande, Professor, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., and Professor A. 8. Taylor, M. D., 
F.B.S., &e. Chemistry, a Manual of. 900 pages pe 

Burbidge, F. W., Cool Orchids, and How to Grow Them. With Descrip- 
tive List of all the best Specimens i in Cultivation. Illustrated with 
numerous Woodcuts 

Carrington, B., M.D., F.R.S. British Hepatice. Containing Descriptions 
and Figures of the Native Species of Jungermannia, Marchantia, 
and Anthoceros. To be completed in about 12 parts. Parts 1 to 
4, plain, each 2s. 6d. ; coloured each 

Cooke, M. C., M. A., LL.D. The British Fungi: “A Plain and ented 
Account of. With Coloured Plates of 40 Species 

British Hepatice... 

Rust, Smut, Mildew, and Mould. An Introduction to ‘the Study 
of Microscopic Fungi. Illustrated with 269 Coloured Figures 
by J. E. Sowerby one on 

—— A Manual of Structural Botany. Revised Edition, with New 

Chemical Notation. 200 Woodcuts oe 

A Manual of Botanic Terms. New Edition, greatly "Enlarged. 
Illustrated with over 800 Woodcuts one 

Cuvier, Baron. The Animal Kingdom. With considerable Additions by 
W. B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., and J. O. Westwood, F.L.S. New 
— Illustrated with 500 Engravings on Wood and 36 Coloured 

ates... 

Davies, Thomas. The Preparation ‘and Mounting of “Microscopic Objects. 
New Edition, greatly enlarged 

Davis, George E., F.R.M.S., F. G. 8., F.I. C., &e. Practical Microscopy. 
257 Woodcuts and Coloured Frontispiece. New Edition in the Press 

Health Primers.—1. Premature Death; 2. Alcohol; 38, Exercise and 
Training ; 4. The a 5. Personal Appearance ; 6. Baths and 
Bathing ; 7. The Skin; 8. The Heart; 9. The Nervous System ; 
10. Health in Schools _ ie each 

Lankester, E., M.D., F.R.S., F.L.8. Our Food. Illustrated . is 

Half-hours with the Microscope. 250 Illustrations. 17th 
Thousand. Plain, 2s. 6d.; coloured 

—— Practical Physiology; A School Manual of ‘Health. Numerous 

Woodcuts. 6th Edition 

The Uses of Animals in Relation to the ‘Industry of Man. 
Illustrated. New Edition 

Sanitary Instructions: A Series of Handbills for General Distribu- 
tion. Each, 1d.; per doz., 6d.; per 100, 4s.; per 1,000 


% Management of Infants. 

2. Scarlet Fever, and the best Means of Preventing it. 
3. Typhoid or Drain Fever, and its Prevention. 

4. Small Pox, and its Prevention. 

5. Cholera and Diarrhea, and its Prevention. 

6. Measles, and their Prevention. 


Nave, Johann. The Collector’s Handy-Book of Alge, Diatoms, Desmids, 
Fungi, Lichens, Mosses, &. Translated and Edited by the Rev. 
W. W. Spicer, M.A. 


Notes on Collecting and Preserving Natural ‘History Objects. “Edited by 
J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., F.G.8. 8 6 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 133, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


WELLINGTON ; or, The Public and Private Life of Arthur, First Duke of 
Wellington, as told by Himself, his Comrades, and his intimate Friends. By G. Larnom 
Browne, Author of ‘‘ Narratives of State Trials in the Nineteenth Century,” ‘* The Life of the 
Duke of Wellington (1853).” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Army and Navy Gazette says:—‘‘ The result is a portrait of Wellington as a military com- 
mander, and as a statesman, which possesses great soundness and freshness, and which will enable 
even a casual reader to understand rightly the work and abilities of the great duke.” 

The Broad Arrow says:—‘*In Mr. Browne’s compilation they will find the man revealed by his 
own writings, and by the writings of those in the closest personal contact with him.” 


MILITARY MOSAICS: a Set of Tales and Sketches on Soldierly Themes. 
By Jonn Avueustus O’SHeA, Author of “ Leaves from the Life of a Special Correspondent.” 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Land and Water says :—* ‘ Military Mosaics’ is a safe and healthy book for older boys who turn 
their thoughts towards the god Mars, and it is a delightful source of recreation to maturer readers.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ They form a collection which will recommend itself to the gocd graces 
of lovers of a book of adventure, and they present several studies of the British soldier which are 
worthy of a deeper attention than is usually accorded to works of fiction.” 
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POSSIBLE REMEDIES FOR THE SWEATING 
SYSTEM. 


{1. First Report, Sweating System (Blue-Book, August 1888). 2. Laws of Foreign 
Countries respecting the Admission and Continual Residence of Destitute Aliens 
(Parliamentary Paper, Miscellaneous, No. 1, 1887). 3. Correspondence relating to 
Chinese Immigration into the Australasian Colonies, with a Return of Acts passed by 
the Legislatures of those Colonies (Blue-Book, July 1888). 4. Statistical Tables 
relating to Emigration and Immigration from and into the United Kingdom in the year 
oa 1 Report to the Board of Trade thereon (Parliamentary Paper, 9th February 
Havine endeavoured in the last number of this Review to lay before 
its readers an analysis of the evidence on the Sweating System 
taken by the Committee of the House of Lords, I now come to the 
question, Can and ought the State to do anything? There is, as I 
pointed out in the previous article, the Sweating System, the orga- 
nized method by which the vendor of goods, in lieu of himself being 
the manufacturer, obtains their production by contracting with 
middlemen, or sweaters, for their supply; and there are the evils 
accompanying the system, the long hours, the low wages, and the 
bad sanitation. Can and ought the State to prevent the system ? 
Can and ought the State to prevent, or mitigate, its attendant 
horrors ? 

Is the sweater, or contractor, an “‘ essential personage” in our 
domestic economy? Mr. Lionel Alexander, in the scientifically 
precise definition of the sweating system which he gives in answer 
to question 5,865, at p. 524 of the Blue Book, declares that the 
sweater is essential to quickness and cheapness of production, espe- 
cially of garments. I have the most profound respect for Mr. 
Alexander, both as philanthropist and economist. I know that he 
devotes the little leisure left by a business on the Stock Exchange 
to the relief of suffering and poverty ; and in his evidence before 
the Committee he discovers a familiarity with the subject, and a 
grasp of social problems, which might make anyone hesitate to 
contradict him. But he is pardonably prejudiced in favour of the 
sweating system, by the fact that it gives a livelihood to thousands 
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of poor Jews, whose condition might touch the heart of the sternest 
economist, and his feelings naturally colour his political economy— 
at least, that is the impression his evidence makes upon me. I can 
see no reason, either in the evidence before us, or in collateral facts, 
why, for the supply of the stock and slop trades, the factory should 
not take the place of the sweater’s den. The substitution cannot, 
of course, be effected suddenly, or violently, or by fussy and futile 
interference with the ways of businessmen. But before explaining 
the methods by which, I think, stock and slop tailoring might be 
transferred from the sweater’s den to the provincial factory, there 
is a good deal to be said on the subject of cheapness and quickness 
of production. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, that the sweater is essential 
to cheapness and quickness of production—as I hope to show he is 
not—but suppose he is; are cheapness and quickness of production 
essential to our national salvation? Ruskinites and Carlyleans 
would thunder No! a thousand times No! Mr. Ruskin’s pupil 
would talk about the “‘ gospel of gain from ruin”’; while the disciple 
of Carlyle would swear that a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work 
was “‘ the reasonablest demand under Heaven,” and would probably 
go off into a tirade against the cheap and nasty workmanship of a 
Lacquered Age. Deep and lasting lessons have been taught to their 
generation by those two great geniuses; but neither of them, of 
course, had any experience of the making of laws, and both of them 
railed with perfect scorn, against the practical man, who too often 
deserves Mr. Disraeli’s definition as ‘‘ one who practises the blunders 
of his predecessors.” But whatever may be said about Parliamentary 
clap-trap, those who have actually to make laws, which must 
touch the interests of some section of their constituencies, and who 
are liable to be called to account for their votes, do get into a way 
of looking at social questions from different sides, and weighing the 
conflicting claims of different classes, which is quite impossible for 
the philosopher, 

Who from his study rails against mankind. 

We have arrived at such a peculiar stage in our economic history, 
with open ports and low prices, and a high standard of living 
amongst all but the very lowest classes, that cheapness and quick- 
ness of production are necessary. Mr. Hollington, a large whole- 
sale and retail clothier in Aldgate, says that it is the uneducated 
cheap labour that produces cheap and nasty goods, and not the 
demand for cheap and nasty goods that produces the influx of 
foreign labour (p. 897, qq. 9479-80). But this is absurd; and is 
equivalent to saying that supply precedes demand. Cheap goods 
are made, because cheap goods are asked for. There is a distribu- 
tion of wealth, and consequently a distribution of wants. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his Budget speech this year, drew 
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attention to the remarkable diffusion of wealth that had taxen place 
within one district of the City of London alone, whe.e the assess- 
ment under Schedule D of the Income Tax is between £16,000,000 
and £17,000,000. The gross assessment in respect of individual 
profits from trades and professions in that district declined from 
£7,050,000 in 1876 to £6,150,000 in 1886; but meanwhile the 
profits of public companies increased from £7,200,000 in 1876 to 
£10,700,000 in 1886, “‘ a circumstance very notable from a social 
and economic point of view,” as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said. The creation of large companies, such as those of Guinness 
and Allsopp, Mr. Goschen went on to point out, secures at the 
moment to the owners the accumulations of past years; but in 
future the profits of those large undertakings will be distributed 
over a wider area, and a much greater part of the population will 
share in industrial, commercial, and banking undertakings. In the 
district of the City referred to, the profits of persons whose business 
income was less than £1,000 per annum increased from £1,540,000 
to £1,663,000 between 1876 and 1886, being an increase of 7 per 
cent., while those of persons having a business income of between 
£1,000 to £5,000 fell from £1,580,000 to £1,363,000 being a fall 
of about 14 per cent., and business incomes over £5,000 fell from 
£3,925,000 to £3,120,000, or a fall of 21 per cent. So that below 
£1,000 the incomes have increased 7 per cent., between £1,000 
and £5,000 they have decreased 14 per cent., and on incomes of 
£5,000 and upwards there is a decrease of 21 per cent. ‘‘ That 
brings us,’’ concluded the Chancellor of the Exchequer, “ to the point 
at which I was driving before, namely, that there is more distribu- 
tion of wealth, and it is, perhaps, what I may call the distributing 
classes, whose incomes are below £1,000, who have suffered least 
from the general depression. The commercial depression has struck 
at the top ; it has struck the great manufacturers ; it has also affected 
the wage-earning class, to a certain extent, though they have been 
largely indemnified by the fall of prices; it has struck at the 
agricultural classes and the farmers; but the middleman has not 
suffered to the same extent.”” There is also another class, which 
Mr. Goschen has not noticed, but which has very much increased 
of late years, the class of rentiers, who live on moderate, fixed 
incomes, the fruits of the large fortunes rapidly made in 
business between the years 1860 and 1880, and now divided 
amongst the children. To the rentiers, who either do nothing 
or struggle on in some profession, must be added the journa- 
lists, whose number has risen very perceptibly of late years, and 
the enormous class of clerks, the sons of unsuccessful business 
men or shop-keepers, or superior artizans, who fancy, God knows 
why, that they are bettering themselves when they exchange the 
apron or the working jacket for the black coat and tall hat. The 
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sum of the whole thing is, that we have a huge and constantly 
increasing class, who are not rich, but who have social aspirations, 
and esthetic longings, wide wants and narrow means. Luxury 
has soaked downwards, and a raised standard of living among 
people with small incomes has created an enormous demand for 
cheap elegancies. This diffusion of taste with moderate means, 
(ptAoxadotpev per’ cbrede‘as), Shows itself in the interior of our houses, 
and the exterior of our persons. It is in the homes of the middlingly 
rich that the improvement in decoration is chiefly conspicuous, 
for in some of the largest houses in London the furniture is either 
shabby or tasteless. The middle class has been transformed. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has furnished their brains, and Mr. Oscar Wilde 
their boudoirs. The white painted wood, green mantel-boards, 
and what-not tables of Bedford Park are a vast improvement on 
the horse-hair chairs, mahogany side-boards, and red worsted 
curtains of Bloomsbury. It is all very well for the old-fashioned 
upholsterer to grumble at cheap furniture ; but we must remember 
that now-a-days the City clerk can furnish his villa at Peckham or 
Willesden with bright new chairs and tables from Maple’s ; whereas 
in former days he had to go to a second-hand shop, and buy the 
solid, but soiled, furniture of Gillow’s or Howard’s, for of course 
the prices of those firms were utterly beyond his means. The 
modern cabinets may be ricketty and veneered ; there is an enor- 
mous demand for them. The tables and chairs may be gimcrack ; 
by the time the clerk has worn out his furniture, he is moving 
into a larger house, and is glad of an excuse to buy new things. 
Cheap goods can only be produced by cheap methods; and the 
public demand cheap goods. But from the workers’ point of view, 
is it not better that a hundred suites should be turned out by 
Maple than a dozen suites by Gillow ? 

Or take the question of clothes, and let anyone reflect upon 
the democracy of modern dress. It is no longer possible, as it 
was even thirty years ago, to tell with tolerable accuracy what a 
man is by his dress. Everybody seems to wear the same clothes; 
and only the interested eye of the tailor or the dandy can 
distinguish between the handiwork of Kino and Hill. The 
coyert-coat in which the Noble Owner runs down to New- 
market for a private trial is the same garment, to all appear- 
ance, as that in which ’Arry drives ’Arriet to the Welsh Harp 
to see him shoot pigeons; and the tweed suit, once the dress of 
country squires and officers in the provinces, is now becoming a 
universal costume for all sorts and conditions of men. The same 
remarks apply to ladies’ morning and walking dresses. It re- 
quires all the skill of St. James's to tell the difference between 
the lady’s-maid or milliner, in her smart guinea jacket, faced with 
dyed sheep’s-skin or cat’s-fur, and her fair mistress or customer. 
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It is almost incredible how cheap town garments are sold at shops 
like Charles Baker’s. A Chesterfield overcoat or an Ulster can 
be bought or ordered for a pound, trousers for five or six shillings, 
and a billycock hat for one shilling and elevenpence. It is terrible 
to think of the seamstress being paid 43d. by the sweater for 
making a knicker suit; but do you not think that the poor 
mother is delighted when she finds that she can buy Johnny his 
first suit of clothes for no more than 2s. 11d.? It is well to re- 
member the horrors of the sweater’s den; but surely it is also 
well to picture the flush of pleasure on the cheek of the artizan’s 
wife, when she sees in the window a brand-new sailor-dress, that 
will just fit her darling, at the price of 8s. 6d. The pinched 
clerk or tradesman is just about to send his son and heir to some 
cheap commercial school in the suburbs, and is calculating how he 
can manage to rig him out respectably. He walks abroad, and he 
sees ‘‘ Buy our Rugby Suit for 8s. 11d.,” for which sum he gets his 
boy a coat, waistcoat, and trousers. In former days these people 
would have been obliged to go to the pawnbroker’s or second-hand 
shop and buy the cast-off suits of little Lord Fauntleroy or Master 
Midas. I dwell upon these facts in order to show that there are 
two sides to the sweating question; that an enormous class of 
persons are interested in cheapness and quickness of production ; 
that cheap clothes and cheap furniture, produced as they must 
be by cheap methods, give pleasure to a large number of 
excellent people; and in order to emphasise the absurdity of 
treating our Mileses and Maples as a kind of criminals, because 
they have been clever enough to detect and supply the demands of 
their day. 

One would like to know how our reformers, who cry aloud for 
the suppression of the contractor, propose to put him down. 
Mr. Arnold White gravely contended that Messrs. Maple were 
guilty of fraud, because, having contracted with Baron Edmund 
de Rothschild to furnish his chateau in France, they in turn con- 
tracted with other firms to supply and fix the grates, overmantels, 
hangings, &c. This kind of argument only exasperates, and is 
not worth a moment’s attention from serious men. 

But there is this real and serious question: Can the heartless 
exploitation of unskilled and unorganized labour be prevented by 
legislative means? Mr. Adamson, the Vicar of Old Ford, whose 
evidence is inspired by a robust common-sense that is truly re- 
freshing, was asked whether sweating could be stopped by legis- 
lation, and he answered unhesitatingly that legislation could do 
nothing. He was then asked whether it would be a good thing if 
an association of ladies and gentlemen were to convey mantles 
from the West End to the East without the intervention of the 
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sweater, and he replied that it would be a good thing, but, from 
his knowledge of business, a wholly impracticable one. This, of 
course is sheer dilettantism, very characteristic of the age, and, as 
proposed for a community like London, perfectly puerile. 

Two methods, by which the middleman contractor is dispensed 
with, have been tried, and both have failed, as Mr. Mark Moses, 
one of the largest and most respectable sweaters in the East End, 
pointed out in his evidence, at pp. 844-45, qq. 8784-85. The first 
method is the establishment of workshops by the wholesale firms, 
where all goods shall be manufactured on the premises; the 
second is the establishment of outside workshops by the work 
hands themselves, to be conducted on the co-operative principle. 
The first alternative necessitates the expenditure of capital by the 
wholesale house by the employment of a manager to displace the 
outside contractor, by the rental of the factory premises, and by 
the usual working expenses of gas, fittings, and machinery. The 
result would be either a reduction in the wages to the workers to 
meet the increased liabilities, or an increased price being charged for 
the goods with no advantage to the workers. Besides, the whole- 
sale houses have not always the necessary capital to start fac- 
tories ; and the witness declares that one or two large City firms 
have tried the experiment and given it up. The other method, the 
co-operative factory, was tried about:three years ago by a number 
of hands who occupied a workshop in Tenter Street Buildings, 
Whitechapel. The business was called the “ Working Tailors 
Association, Limited”; it was provided with capital by D. F. 
Schloss, Esq., the Rev. Samuel Barnett, of St. Jude’s, and other 
philanthropic gentlemen; and “it proved a complete fiasco,” 
which was attributed by Mr. Burnett, the Labour correspondent 
to the Board of Trade to the failure of a large clothier, their 
chief customer, but by Mr. Schloss to other causes. Mr. Schloss 
is a gentleman whose philanthropy is above suspicion; he 
has not been a candidate for Parliament, and he has spent 
time and money on the study of the sweating question. One of 
the promoters of the co-operative factory, he admits the cause of 
non-success to have been “ principally, though perhaps not en- 
tirely, in consequence of the unwillingness of the workers to work 
with reasonable care and energy under a competent foreman elected 
by themselves,” and expresses his doubts “‘ whether any mere fore- 
man could be relied on to manage successfully a workshop in 
which the employés were of the type found in the dens of the 
majority of sweaters.” The spirit of co-operation is only to. be 
found among highly-skilled and educated artizans, and without 
that spirit, co-operative concerns must fail. 

But the truth is that when the State attempts to dictate to 
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business men how they shall carry on their business, it acts ultra 
vires, and is futile and ridiculous. The State might just as 
well say there shall be no stockbrokers between the public and 
the stock-jobbers, as say there shall be no contractors in the 
boot and elothing trades. Where the middleman is convenient 
to those engaged in trade, there he exists; where he is super- 
fluous, there he disappears. For instance, there used to be a 
large business done in Manchester and Glasgow, by a class called 
commission merchants, who acted as middlemen between the 
foreign buyers and the Lancashire and Scotch manufacturers. 
But what with increased facilities of communication, the tele- 
graph, and the spread of education, the foreign buyers deal 
directly with the home producers, and the commission merchant’s 
occupation is gone, though, of course, there are still many houses 
in London who do business on commission with the Cape and Aus- 
tralia. But here the middleman has disappeared by a natural, 
not a violent process; and to talk of annihilating the contractor is 
childish. Are we to enact that no man shall sell what he does not 
make; and to enter upon a crusade against our Whiteleys, our 
Maples, and our co-operative stores? Everybody knows that the 
business of retailing is being done more and more by the large 
shops, because concentration means economy ; and, of course, the 
old-fashioned, conscientious, expensive shops are very sore at being 
pushed aside and undersold by the puffing Leviathan. But whose 
is the fault? The public like the large shops, and deal with them ; 
and consequently the large shops flourish and the small shops 
perish, by a law as inevitable as gravitation. 

But though the State cannot annihilate the contractor, or 
abolish the large shops to please the small ones, may it not insist 
that the contractor shall carry on his business under conditions of 
decency and humanity? If it cannot destroy the system, can it 
not mitigate its hardships? Long hours can be prevented by 
extending the Factory Act to males; bad sanitation by the rigorous 
enforcement of existing laws, or the passage of stricter laws; 
starvation wages by the depletion of the labour market. Ought 
the legislature to take any of these steps? Of course the objection 
to extending the provisions of the Factory Act, which forbids 
women and children to work more than twelve hours, to adult 
males, is that it is only by working double time for certain months 
in the year that the poor boot-finisher or tailor can live through 
the slack season. By working for seventeen, eighteen, or twenty 
hours a day for three or four days a week, between April and 
Angust at 30s. or 85s. a week, the boot-finisher is enabled to 
allow himself 15s. a week through the year. What would be the 
effect of applying the twelve hours’ clause of the Factory Act to 
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him? In the stock trade, the effect might possibly be to spread 
the manufacture of stock more over the whole year, which would 
be a great benefit to the workers. But both in the stock and 
bespoke trades, the effect would probably be to send more of 
the work into the provinces, to be done either in factories, or in 
cottages, which is precisely what we wish to bring about. We 
must break up these sweaters’ dens by getting the work done else- 
where; and if we make it impossible to work men sixteen or 
eighteen hours for 5s. or 6s. in London, the contractors will send 
the work out of London. Already this is done by some of them 
to a considerable extent. Mr. Hollington, who, besides running 
two retail shops, exports clothes to South Africa and Australia, 
gives us an interesting glimpse (pp. 894, qq. 9434-5) of a trade, 
of which few people had any notion. It appears that a great 
many garments are made up for London houses by the wives of 
soldiers and agricultural labourers. ‘‘ Lots of them,” Mr. Hol- 
lington tells us, by “them,” meaning clothes, “ go down into 
Hampshire, and into certain parts of Essex and Suffolk. They 
are sent down to all the agricultural districts. They are dis- 
tributed there by intermediate men. We send them down toa man, 
for instance, in the country. . . . We send them down by rail at 
night; the man would receive them in the morning, and he would, 
in all probability, do the machine-work upon his own premises, 
and take them out in a van, and deliver two to this cottage, and 
two to that cottage, and two to the next; or this man would drive 
twenty miles through country lanes and deliver them in all the 
agricultural districts, to certain people; then he would go down 
and pick up those, and leave others in their stead, and when they 
are finished they would be sent back to London again.” This 
kind of work is chiefly sent to the garrison towns and agricultural 
districts, according to the same witness, and done by the wives 
and daughters of agricultural labourers and soldiers. This evi- 
dence is very interesting, because these women do not work in 
stuffy dens, with a sweater shouting at them, far into the night. 
They work in the pure country air, in their cottages, at their 
own hours. Surely it would be a great advantage to distribute 
as much as possible of the London work in small parcels 
through the country in this manner, and so diffuse wages 
and employment in the distressed agricultural districts, at the 
same time that you were depleting the London labour-market. 
But the “ greeners” from Poland and Russia would perish if 
the work left London, Mr. Alexander might urge. There would 
be some suffering, at first, no doubt. Is there none now, among 
British-born citizens, who have surely a prior claim on our 
care? When the work began to leave London, the foreign 
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Jews would leave too. But in any case, whether or not the 
cheap boot and clothing trades can be driven out of London 
into provincial factories (managed not on co-operative but com- 
mercial principles), or country cottages, it is our clear and bounden 
duty, as the law-makers of a civilized society, to force the sweater 
to carry on his business under conditions of humanity and decency. 
To toil continuously for fourteen or sixteen hours is not human. 
Even the cab-horse idles a good deal of the day. Such hours 
degrade the man into something worse than a beast of burthen, 
and depress the standard of living amongst the working classes. 
I know that the difficulty of interfering with adult male labour is 
enormous: the objections are of the very gravest and weightiest 
kind. But then the evils to be dealt with are admitted to be of 
the gravest kind. Let anyone consider for a moment what working 
for twelve hours means. A man who works for twelve hours can 
hardly go on again without seven hours sleep. Twelve hours for 
toil, seven for sleep, two for locomotion, one and a half for meals ; 
that leaves exactly one hour and a half to a man for himself— 
ninety minutes between sunrise and sunrise for amusement, 
reflection, or devotion. And yet it is true that to make twelve 
hours’ toil the maximum, and a hour and a half’s leisure the 
minimum, is dangerous legislation. But is it not more dangerous 
to leave it as itis? I think it is. 

When we come to the question of sanitation, we get on safer 
ground, where all are pretty well agreed, and where no funda- 
mental principle of politics is involved. Itis admitted on all hands 
that the few factory inspectors in London have done a great deal 
of good. It is not very encouraging for the great experiment in 
local self-government, which we are about to make, to know that 
it is generally admitted that the local sanitary inspector has 
neglected his duties. Everybody praises the Government official ; 
and everybody abuses the parish official. More factory inspectors 
we must and will have; and it may be hoped that under the 
quickening influence of the new county council, the sanitary in- 
spectors may remember that they have duties to perform, as well 
as salaries to receive. But when you have got your army of 
inspectors, only half the battle is won ; for you have got to find the 
enemy. 

Miss Potter is very anxious to make the ground-landlord respon- 
sible for the sanitation of his premises, and the proposal is hailed 
with enthusiasm by Radicals of the baser sort, who see a chance of 
harrying the great landlords of London. But surely it would be 
as unjust to make the ground-landlord in the East End responsible 
for what goes on in sweaters’ dens, as it would be to make the Duke 
of Westminster, who is President of the Social Purity or Vigi- 
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lance Association (I forget its precise title), responsible for what 
goes on in the maisonnettes of Pimlico. The ground-landlord has no 
control over the premises, unless the covenants of the lease are 
broken. Clearly, the man to be held responsible for the sanitation is 
the receiver of the rack-rent. There is another person, or class of 
persons, whom nobody has thought of making responsible, but upon 
whom the clearest obligation lies, namely, the seller of the goods, 
whether retailer or wholesale merchant. Profits have their duties 
as well as their rights. Cash-payment ought not to be the sole 
nexus between the man who makes and the man who sells the 
goods ; the vendor ought to know how and where the goods are 
made. Every merchant and retailer who sells goods which are not 
made on his own premises, should be obliged to furnish the 
inspector with a list of the shops, premises, and private rooms or 
houses where his goods are made; and wherever those goods are 
made, by man, woman, or child, there the inspector should be 
allowed to enter. The privacy of home! Alas! those words have 
little meaning for the very poor, who are only too glad to see any- 
body they think will do them any good. As for the rights of the 
parent, he has no more right to overwork his children than a 
stranger. 

By insisting upon shorter hours and better sanitation, we may 
hope either to force the sweater to carry on his business under 
conditions of decency and humanity, or to deplete the London 
labour-market by driving the trade into the provinces (either into 
factories or cottages), where living is cheaper and air purer. But 
it is not the slightest use opening the lock-gates at one end unless 
we are prepared to shut them at the other. It is no good drawing 
away the trade from London by stricter laws, unless we keep out 
the tide of immigration from Europe. The question of foreign 
immigration is intensely difficult, because it immediately embroils 
us with other nations, and at the same time brings us into contact 
with, perhaps, the most deep-lying and cherished instinct of the 
English character, the tradition of hospitality. John Bright, in 
one of his most magnificent perorations, had a vision of one vast 
confederation, ‘‘ the home of freedom, and the refuge for the 
oppressed of every clime.” This is what the French call wn mot 
sonore, a fine sentiment finely expressed ; but we know that America 
has become tired of having the rubbish of Europe shot upon her 
shores, and has lately refused to be any more a refuge for the 
oppressed of every clime. England and the United States are 
more liable to this influx of indigent foreigners than any other 
country, in the first place, because they are the two richest nations 
in the world, and in the second place, because there is no military 
service in either. Until the Committee appointed by the 
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House of Commons to inquire into the subject of immigra- 
tion and emigration issues its report, it is impossible to speak 
statistically of the amount of foreign immigration. According to 
Mr. Stephany, Secretary of the Jewish Board of Guardians, in the 
year 1887, 305 families of Jews were sent back from England to 
the Continent, 281 (whether families or individuals is not stated) 
left for the United States and Australia, and 249 (here again the 
witness does not say whether he means families or individuals) 
came into this country; making 536 emigrants to 249 immigrants; 
and whether the figures represent families or individuals, there is 
a large balance on the emigration side. But much reliance can- 
not be placed on this calculation, and it is a matter of notoriety 
that since 1880 there has been a large and increasing influx of 
Jews from Germany, Poland, Russia, and South Eastern Europe, 
who bring to this country neither skill nor capital nor art, but 
simply the physical fitness to slave for fifteen or sixteen hours for 
wages and under sanitary conditions impossible to Englishmen. 
The Jews are undoubtedly sober, saving, and orderly ; but I quite 
agree with Mr. Arnold White (for once in a way) that ‘‘a man 
may have the finest moral qualities, and yet be in the way.” It is 
no use reminding us of the advantages which England derived 
from the Huguenot immigration. The labour-market was not 
then so overstocked as it is now; there was more elbow-room in 
those days: and, besides, the Huguenots brought capital, or skill, 
or art to the common fund. 

It is worth while to glance at the laws of some European 
countries respecting the admission and continued residence of 
destitute aliens. Every foreigner travelling in Austria is obliged 
to give satisfactory information, whenever he may be required 
to do so, with respect to himself and his means of subsistence. 
Such an inquiry, in accordance with the special instructions 
issued to the officials entrusted with the administration of 
the frontier police (frontier custom-houses, superintendents of 
octroi and of police), is at once put to all suspicious indi- 
viduals, and admission into the monarchy is permitted or refused 
according to the circumstances of the case. To the class of 
persons, who are at once turned back over the frontier, belong 
vagrant aliens, deserters, suspicious-looking foreigners who are not 
able to give a proper account as to the object of their journey, and 
as to the sufficiency of their means of continuing it, foreign 
pedlars, workmen, day-labourers, and artizans who, on entrance 
into the monarchy, cannot prove that they are certain to obtain 
immediate employment, or whose papers are unsatisfactory, and 
whose means for travelling are insufficient. An exception is only 
made in the cases of those foreign day-labourers, workmen, and 
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artizans entitled by reason of reciprocity to the same treatment as 
Austrian subjects of the same class receive in the states to which 
these belong, whose appearance gives rise to no suspicion, and 
who, having regular passports, are obliged, in order to return to 
their homes by the most direct route, to pass through Austria. 
Foreign beggars, mountebanks, singers, musicians, jugglers, rope- 
dancers, gipsies, and other vagrant people, proprietors of waxworks 
or other similar exhibitions, leaders of any kind of tamed animals, 
or owners of menageries, unless they have already obtained a 
license to exhibit the same in the monarchy, are, or may be, at once 
turned back over the frontier. As regards the refusal to foreigners 
of the right of continued residence, a commune can refuse resi- 
dence in its district to foreigners if they, together with their 
belongings, do not lead a blameless life, and if they become a 
burden on public charity. In answer to an inquiry, Count Kal- 
noky informed Sir Augustus Paget that destitute aliens were not 
expelled from Hungary unless they lived by begging, or unless 
motives of public order rendered their expulsion advisable. 
According to a Memorandum received by Lord Salisbury in August 
from our Minister at Brussels, destitute or vagabond foreigners 
may, like Belgians, be brought before the Juge de Paix, who may 
condemn them to a short imprisonment (one to seven days), and 
to a further detention of from fifteen days to three months for a 
first, and from three to six months for a further offence. A 
foreigner condemned to a punishment of this kind is, as such, 
subject to no special regulation if he has, by an uninterrupted 
residence of five years, acquired a {domiciliary right to assistance 
in a Belgian commune. If he is not in this position, he is, at the 
demand of the Administration of Public Safety, transferred to the 
frontier of the kingdom at the end of his term of imprisonment. 
Foreigners entering the kingdom, without a home or resources, are 
not, in practice, brought before the Juge de Paix. Since 1850 
instructions have been given to the police authorities directing 
them to reconduct to the frontier, at once and of their own accord, 
any stranger arriving in Belgium and being evidently a vagabond. 
When at a seaport, and especially at Antwerp, foreign sailors are 
without means of existence, the Maritime Commissaries endeavour 
to find them an engagement on a ship about to sail; they are only 
conducted to the land frontier if these efforts should fail. Until 
recently vagabonds were allowed to choose the frontier to which 
they wish to be conducted ; but as neighbouring powers began to 
complain, the Belgian Government endeavours, as far as possible, 
to conduct German subjects to the German frontier, French 
subjects to the French frontier, &c. In Denmark, by the law of 
1875, the status and liberties of the foreign workman or servant 
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employed or seeking employment are defined with very great 
attention to detail, and the most uncompromising regulations are 
laid down for the prevention of the entry of all foreigners who 
may be found destitute of sufficient means for their support ; and 
even of those who are in search of work under any circum- 
stances, except under strict conditions. It is curious to note, 
in passing, that foreign governments appear to have all Plato’s 
horror of the race of mimes and mummers, and one now 
understands why so many Italian organ-grinders come to this 
country. By Article 1 of the Danish Law of 1875, “ resi- 
dence in the country is forbidden to foreign gipsies, itinerant 
musicians, exhibitors of animals, &c., acrobats and conjurors, and 
such-like persons, gaining their livelihood by wandering about. 
Entry into the country forbidden also to all foreigners in 
search of work, unless they are provided with a document of iden- 
tity from a public functionary.” Article 2.—‘‘ Foreigners who are 
not possessed of any claim for maintenance in this country, and 
are destitute of the necessary means of subsistence, as well as those 
who, under the provisions of Article 1, are not allowed to settle in 
this country, shall be as soon as possible sent out of it, or turned 
out of it by the police.” Foreigners who seek to support themselves 
by manual or other bodily labour, are obliged, by Article 8, to 
announce themselves to the Chief of Police in whose jurisdiction 
they arrive, and he, by Article 4, ‘shall investigate whether the 
party is in a condition in which it can reasonably be expected that 
he can and will support himself in this country by lawful labour : he 
must in this connection look carefully into the documents of iden- 
tity which the applicant exhibits; and also exact assurance that 
the applicant is either guaranteed work or service, or is in posses- 
sion of sufficient means to provide himself with subsistence on a 
modest scale for eight days, and afterwards to leave the country.” 
Should the Chief of Police, after his examination, find that extended 
residence can be conceded to the applicant, he shall provide him 
with a residence-book ; in the contrary event, the applicant is “‘ sent 
or removed out of the country.”” Those who find employment are 
constantly under the supervision of the police, and have pass-books, 
which, at every change of domicile or of employment, must be visé 
by the police as well as by the employer. In forwarding this law to 
Lord Salisbury, Sir Edmund Monson records his own impression 
“ that the severity of the law is very effectual for the purpose pro- 
posed, and that it does not, on the other hand, deter considerable 
numbers of foreign skilled artizans from seeking and obtaining 
employment in Denmark.” France, as we know, has rather hastily 
taken up so heroic an attitude on this question, that even a trip to 
Paris may in future be attended with difficulty and annoyance. In 
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the German Empire, it is held that by international law each State 
has the power to expel from its territory aliens who may have 
rendered themselves obnoxious or dangerous to it; and by an order 
of the Minister of the Interior, 18th October 18738, it is enacted 
that: ‘ The order for the expulsion of an alien can always be made 
by the competent police authority, without limiting its duration in 
point of time,” an order which has been freely acted upon by the 
German authorities of late years. Italy is the most tender of all 
the continental nations in her treatment of aliens. Aliens enjoy 
all the rights and privileges of Italian subjects, but if they take to 
begging, or if they engage in no fixed or useful labour, they may, 
under Article 489 of the Penal Code, be imprisoned, and afterwards 
expelled from the King’s dominions. Officials are charged, in all 
the Ministerial Circulars on the subject, to treat aliens with the 
utmost possible regard and impartiality (an injunction which 
travellers in Italy will not regard as wholly unnecessary), and, in 
the event of their forcible expulsion, foreigners are conducted to the 
frontier by the Carabinieri Reali, and handed over to the next 
authorities. But this Article of the Penal Code is, in practice, very 
seldom enforced. By the law of 1849 it is laid down, as the first 
condition on which foreigners can be admitted into the Nether- 
lands, that they shall possess “ sufficient means of subsistence, 
or the faculty of acquiring such means by work,” and num- 
bers of foreigners found on Netherlands territory in a des- 
titute condition, and without ostensible means of earning a living, 
are expelled every year. In Spain, by a Royal order dated 
1858, ‘‘ if a foreigner, after due inquiry, is proved to be a vagrant, 
he will be forced to return to his country.” Sweden and Norway 
passed a law in 1886 by which, “in the event of any foreign man 
or woman guilty in this country of vagrancy, begging, &c. . . our 
Governor of the proper province, or the Grand Governor’s office, 
shall take care that the said person be sent back in a suitable 
manner to his or her native country,” &c. The various Cantons of 
the Republic of Switzerland have all passed the most elaborate laws 
regulating the admission of aliens. By the law of 1879, every alien 
who may wish to reside in the Canton of Geneva must, within a 
week, apply for a permit of residence or a permit of establishment, 
at option, except that a permit of establishment must be taken out 
by all who carry on any trade or profession. The price of a permit of 
residence is one france fifty centimes per annum for each person, and 
the price of a permit of establishment is six francs. These permits 
are granted, renewed, or revoked, by the department of Justice 
and Police (there being an appeal to the Council of State in case of 
refusal or revocation), and every alien requiring one must produce 
a certificate of origin or other papers of legitimation, a certificate of 
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good conduct from the authorities of his last domicile, and satis- 
factory proofs that he is able to provide for himself and his family. 
Foreign workmen are not admissable to work in the workshop of a 
master until they shall be provided with a special pass-book, 
obtained from the police, in which the master has to write date of 
entry, time of employment, and date of leaving. In the other 
Cantons persons wishing to settle must produce certificates of nation- 
ality and good conduct, and must show that they possess legitimate 
means of subsistence for themselves and their families, or that they 
are masters of some trade which will afford them adequate support. 
A license of residence is thereupon accorded to them or not, at the 
discretion of the Conseil d’Etat. But in many Cantons a money 
deposit is likewise exacted, e.g., in Lucerne, 1,200 fr. to 2,400 fr. ; 
Zurich, 1,500 fr. to 3,000 fr.; Argouvie, 1,000 fr. to 2,400 fr. ; 
Nidwalden, 300 fr. to 600 fr.; Thurgooie, 20 fr. to 100 fr. for one 
year, and thereafter 5 fr. annually, or else a lump sum of 1,500 fr. 
to 8,000 fr. The license of residence is, generally speaking, 
renewable yearly, under a reviewal of the circumstances of the 
applicant, and on payment of a trifling fee: it may be revoked at 
any time, apart from the question of the deposit of caution-money, 
by the Conseil d’Etat, on the application of the Commune where 
the stranger resides, for reasons of gross misconduct, irregularity 
of papers, poverty, or mendicity. In the two last-named cases, the 
authorities of the place of origin are in the first instance applied to 
for a grant in aid. The revocation of the license is in all cases 
followed by expulsion from the Canton, the stranger being conducted 
by the police to the frontier of the Canton, or across the borders of 
the Confederation, his passport being noted with the fact of expul- 
sion, and return forbidden him under the severest penalties. In 
St. Gall and Grisons journeymen and travelling artizans are bound 
to show that they possess 5 fr. ready money before entering the 
Canton, and if they cannot find work in ten days they must quit. 
In Neuchatel applicants for a license must deposit at least 800 fr., 
and the license is revocable at any moment. Russia, Turkey, and 
Portugal have no special laws regulating the admission and residence 
of destitute aliens ; but Russia gets rid of them without laws, and 
Turkey and Portugal hardly count. 

It will thus be seen that, with the exception of the last three 
countries—hardly the leaders of European civilization—every 
nation on the Continent has erected a barrier against immigra- 
tion; every Government makes it more or less difficult for an 
alien to compete with native labour; nearly every Government 
takes elaborate precautions to see that those whom they admit 
are likely to add something, however small, to the national 
capital—a little money or an acquired trade; every Government is 
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at pains to prevent people entering who are likely either to become 
a burthen instead of a benefit, or who are coming to learn their 
trade at the expense of native labour; every Government reserves 
to itself the power, the express statutory power, of expelling 
aliens whose presence may be dangerous or inconvenient. Eng- 
land alone, without examination, without inquiry, without protest 
or regulation, admits an annual invasion from the least civilized 
parts of Europe of aliens who have no money, who know no trade, 
and who bring nothing but the capacity of underselling native 
labour by slaving fifteen hours out of the twenty-four for a miser- 
able wage. It may be urged that the continental laws regulating 
the admission and residence of aliens are based upon and neces- 
sitate the system of police supervision, which is so repugnant to 
British ideas. That is quite true; and besides, it is easier to turn 
people out of a continent than out of an island. There is no great 
difficulty in taking an alien to the frontier, and bidding him march; 
but we can hardly conduct our foreign ‘‘greeners” to the cliffs 
of Dover, and ask them to walk over. Our insularity and our 
dislike of police surveillance are really serious objections to our 
adopting any of the continental methods of dealing with aliens, 
even if they would be effectual in our particular case, which I 
hardly think they would. 

We must turn to the New World, and see what our American 
cousins and our Colonists, shrewd, eager men, impatient of the 
slower methods of Europe, have done, or propose to do, in face of 
a difficulty that bears many points of resemblance to our own. 
The Chinese, like the Jews, practice separatism, of course to a 
much greater extent, for a great many of the Jews who come over 
are absorbed and assimilated; the Chinese, like the Jews, live on 
next to nothing, and work incredibly long hours for incredibly small 
wages. Like the Jews, the Chinese are sober and saving, and 
undersell native labour; but, unlike the Jews, as soon as they 
have made a little money, they return to their native country. 
There are thus some points of analogy between Chinese immigration 
in the New World and Jewish immigration in the Old World. The 
United States, after having tried many things—a treaty of regulation 
and limitation in 1880 with Pekin, the breaking of Chinamen’s 
heads in more recent years—have this year concluded a treaty with 
the Emperor of China, by which “‘ the high contracting parties agree 
that for a period of twenty years ... the coming, except under 
the conditions herein-after specified, of Chinese labourers to the 
United States shall be absolutely prohibited.” The conditions are 
that any Chinese labourer, who has a lawful wife, child, or parents 
in the United States, or property therein to the value of $1,000, or 
debts of like amount due him and pending settlement, may 
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return to that country within a year. If this treaty, should prove 
effective, it certainly will have been a very clever move on the part 
of the United States. It does not appear that the Emperor of China 
has received any consideration for the treaty except a sum of 
$276,619 as compensation for injuries to the persons and properties 
of Chinese subjects. But probably American diplomacy succeeded 
at the Court of Pekin, because it is out-spoken and prompt. The 
Australian colonies are very much excited about this United States 
treaty, and want the Imperial Government to conclude a similar 
treaty on their behalf with China. Poor Australian Colonies! It 
certainly is very trying to have one’s diplomacy done by a third 
party on the other side of the globe, with an Irish question on 
his hands. Our Government has as good as promised to do its 
best to make a treaty with China to prohibit the immigration of 
Chinese labourers into the Australian Colonies, but in the mean- 
time the Colonists have done a good deal for themselves, from which 
we may learn something. Chinese immigration is no new question 
in Australia; for twenty years and more it has troubled our 
Colonies. In 1877 and 1878 the legislature of Queensland passed 
laws, the main provisions of which were that no ship might bring 
to the colony more Chinese than one to every ten tons of regis- 
tered tonnage, and imposing a poll-tax of £10 on every Chinese 
immigrant. As this was found insufficient, in 1884 a law was 
passed, reducing the number of Chinese that might be brought by 
any ship into Queensland waters to one for every 100 tons of 
registered tonnage, and increasing the poll-tax to £30. As long 
ago as 1853 a strong stream of Chinese immigration began to set 
towards the shores of Victoria, and in self-defence that colony 
passed a Chinese Immigrants Statute in 1865, and a Chinese Act 
in 1881, the main points of which are that vessels are not allowed 
to bring more than one Chinese per 100 tons of tonnage, and a 
poll-tax of £10. The history of Victorian legislation on this sub- 
ject is instructive, as illustrating the efficacy of a poll-tax. In 
1859 the Chinese in Victoria were estimated at 42,000, and a poll- 
tax was tried. By 1863 the number of Chinese in the colony fell 
to 20,000, and the number of immigrants to 80. The experiment 
of removing the poll-tax was tried in 1864, and by 1865 the num- 
ber of immigrants rose to 1,085. In 1881 the number of immi- 
grants was 1,348 ; the poll-tax and other restrictions were reimposed, 
and the next year, 1882, the immigrants were reduced to 327. 
About 1885 the naturalization dodge was discovered, by which the 
Chinese pass letters of naturalization from one to the other, and the 
influx has again become considerable. In 1881 the legislature of 
New South Wales passed a Chinese Immigrant Act similar to that 
passed by Victoria, imposing a poll-tax of £10, and restricting the 
VOL. XI. 20 
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number of immigrants to one to every 100 tons of registered 
tonnage. In New Zealand such was the excitement caused by the 
Afghan affair, that in May of this year a Bill was introduced 
and passed of a similar nature to the Victoria and New South 
Wales Acts of 1881, and Tasmania passed an identical Act, 
(one Chinese to every 100 tons, and poll-tax of £10) last 
year. Western Australia, by the Chinese Immigration Act, 1886, 
imposes a poll-tax of £10, and it may here be pointed out that 
this colony is not so anxious, for obvious reasons, to prohibit 
Chinese immigration as the eastern colonies. This is not the place 
to enter into the unfortunate business of the steamship Afghan, 
which was serious enough, and which drew forth two very strong 
protests from the Chinese Minister in London. On the 17th of 
May the excitement had risen to such a height in New South 
Wales, that the Ministry were obliged to introduce a Chinese Bill 
raising the poll-tax to £100. On the 12th, 13th and 14th of June 
last a Conference of the Australasian Colonies was held in Sydney 
on the Chinese immigration question, at which it was agreed by 
resolution that the further restriction of Chinese immigration 
is essential to the welfare of the people of Australasia; that the 
desired restriction can best be secured through the diplomatic 
action of the Imperial Government, and by uniform Australasian 
legislation ; and that the restriction should be by limitation of 
the number of Chinese which any vessel may bring into any 
Australian port, to one passenger to every 500 tons of the ship’s 
burthen. The Home Government is thus invited to conclude a 
treaty with the Emperor of China similar to that obtained by the 
United States; and in the meanwhile all the colonial legislatures 
are going to pass simultaneous and identic laws, by which the 
poll-tax is to be abolished, and the number of immigrants is to 
be restricted to one for every 500 tons. 

The moral of this chapter of Australian history is, that we have 
here in England to deal with a very similar difficulty to Chinese 
immigration in Australasia, and that we ought not to be above 
learning a lesson from our Colonies. We must proceed by diplo- 
matic action, by a poll-tax, and by limiting the number of immi- 
grants which any ship may land to so many per ton. It is no use 
trying to turn back paupers only; it is impossible to discriminate. 
The United States tries to turn back paupers among her European 
immigrants, with the very smallest results. According to the 
Board of Trade Return on Emigration and Immigration for 
1888, the total number of emigrants rejected by the United States, 
and returned to the United Kingdom, on the ground that they 
were likely to become a public charge, was in 1886 a hundred and 
seventy, and in 1887, ninety-eight. This method will hardly do 
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to stop the influx of immigration from Germany, and south- 
eastern Europe. We must go in for total exclusion of immigrants 
who are not likely to increase the national capital, of which a 
poll-tax is the simplest test: no half measures will stop the terrible 
tide. We must begin by representing to Germany and Russia that 
we cannot any longer consent to receive their surplus pauperdom ; 
we must ask them to make arrangements for the repatriation of 
some of their subjects who are doing no good here, arrangements 
such as already exist between European nations; and we must 
invite them to conclude a treaty for the prevention of this immi- 
gration in future, not unlike that concluded between China and the 
United States. This ought not to be impossible for our diplomacy, 
unless British credit is wne quantité négligeable on the Continent. 
We must then proceed to impose a poll-tax on every immigrant of 
£10 to begin with, and we must next enact that no vessel shall 
be allowed to land more than one immigrant for every 100 tons of 
registered tonnage ; or, if we like to follow the Australian example, 
we may do without a poll-tax, and restrict the number of immi- 
grants to one for every 500 tons, though the poll-tax would be 
better, I think, and less restrictive for immigrants with a little 
capital. A swinging penalty of at least £100 would have to be 
paid by the captain for every immigrant in excess of the statutory 
number. 

Other remedies are broached by the witnesses who appeared before 
their Lordships’ Committee, such as a better system of education, 
which should apprentice the boys to some trade, and teach the girls 
domestic work ; the refusal of ministers of religion to celebrate the 
marriages of minors; the training of our young roughs by the 
State in naval and military exercises: all excellent suggestions, but 
which seemed to me to belong rather to the whole question of 
poverty in the East End, than to the particular subject of 
Sweating. 


ArtHur A. BauMANN. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF RED-DEER SHOOTING. 


Ir action is to be regarded the first requisite to eloquence, coolness 
occupies a high place, if not the highest, among the qualifications 
of the deer-shooter. A cool, clear head is absolutely essential to 
expert stag-shooting. Ifa man can, in all circumstances (deliberate 
or unexpected), shoot deer with perfect coolness, his nerves would 
not fail him in any undertaking, from an encounter with a lion to 
a tussle with a South African savage. 

The presence of a stag within range has been frequently known 
to make strong men exhibit something which bears more than a 
suspicious resemblance to trembling, a trepidation which arises 
from at least two causes, namely, a want of confidence, and a fear 
that the animal will escape. A kind of disgrace, or, at any rate, 
humiliation, is associated with failing to bring down the stag, 
because such failure indicates a want of skill or physical capacity. 
Indeed, non-successful deer-shooting arises more frequently from 
physical incapacity than from want of skill in the use of fire- 
arms, for a good grouse-shooter is often a failure at deer. A 
different kind of skill is needful for each of these sports. A crack 
shot at grouse is not infrequently an indifferent one at deer. It is 
rare to find a thorough skill of both combinedin one man. Smart- 
ness constitutes the prime qualification of the grouse-shooter. If 
the birds are wild, and rise at a distance of fifty or sixty yards 
from the sportsman, they should be knocked down at once; the aim 
and pulling of the trigger should be simultaneous and instantaneous. 
A quick shot, or none: there is no medium course. To kill 
the birds thus, right and left—not once, but in a regular way— 
entitles a man to the distinction of being called a good grouse- 
shooter. To shoot deer with unvaried success requires, above all 
other essentials, cool deliberation and a deadly aim; that is, 
unless a man takes in the whole incidents of the stalk at a glance 
(including the distance and strength of wind), and promptly acts 
on them without the least perturbation, at the same time holding 
the rifle with the steadiness of a rock, the chance of bringing down 
the stag is a remote one. The man who shoots grouse with non- 
chalance as they rise from the heather in front of the pointer or 
setter dogs, is, therefore, often lost in nervous excitement in pre- 
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sence of the “‘antlered monarch of the glen.” A miss is thus not 
only highly probable, but almost inevitable. The man who shakes 
like an aspen leaf on getting within range of a stag, is not calculated 
to make a deadly shot. It is truly impossible for a nervous man 
to be a sure shot at deer. If he kills a stag, the result is due to 
chance, not good guidance. 

Two friends went in pursuit of deer in a mountainous district of 
the north of Scotland. Previous to this, their shooting experience 
of each other extended only to grouse. The better shot of the two 
at these birds talked very hopefully of his prospective success at 
deer. His companion had no experience of deer-stalking for some 
years previously ; and, by tacit arrangement, he was to have the 
privilege, when an opportunity presented itself, of firing the first 
shot—a privilege generally accorded to the most honoured sports- 
man. An opportunity presented itself sooner than was expected. 
By a methodical use of the telescope, a herd of deer, consisting of 
two stags and several hinds, was espied. Stalking was rendered 
comparatively easy, as the deer were browsing at the base of a 
rivulet, whose banks on either side formed a kind of vale. It was 
early in the morning, before the sun had shown his full effulgence ; 
but he had cast his shadows before him, as brightness shone every- 
where all round. Sometimes running, at other times crawling, now 
bent low almost at the double, and then on hands and knees, the 
two sportsmen wended their way up the rivulet. They were within 
range of the deer before the animals became apprehensive of 
danger. But the leading sportsman, confronted by a splendid stag, 
which was selected for the first shot, grew so nervous that he had 
not the power to fire. He gazed at the stag in a kind of stupor 
until the animal, having taken alarm, cleared the wide ravine at a 
single bound. His companion then saw that the man on whom he 
principally depended for venison, either could not, or did not intend 
to, shoot the stag, and, levelling his own gun to his shoulder in a 
determined and displeased humour, fired. A thud was distinctly 
heard when the bullet struck the animal—a peculiar sound which 
is never mistaken by the experienced sportsman, even amidst the 
reports of fire-arms. The stag was hit mortally, and the person 
who fired the shot knew it. The other shooter stared in a kind of 
stupefaction until he was told that the stag was mortally wounded, 
and that he would soon fall dead. Not till then did he partially 
recover from the nervous excitement into which the sight of the 
deer threw him. He stoutly denied that the stag was struck, and, 
mustering up the courage he should have shown at first, fired. 
This was the most absurd part of the episode; for, by this time, 
the animal was more than 500 yards away, staggering off his feet. 
The bullet struck a hillock about twenty yards from the mouth of 
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the gun. But it might have struck anywhere, as the sportsman, 
paralyzed with nervousness, could not be held responsible for its 
billet. The stag soon lay down. The fire-arms were speedily 
re-charged, in case the animal might be able to rise again. This 
was an unnecessary precaution, for when the two sportsmen 
walked up to the stag, he was quitedead. The bullet had penetrated 
behind his right shoulder, and pierced the heart. 

On another occasion, the same two friends got within shot of a 
lot of deer at the base of one of the loftiest mountains in Scotland. 
Some of the animals were feeding on mosses and plants in a 
scattered cairn of stones, others stood looking eastward, as if 
meditating on the beauties of the landscape, and one stag was 
about 100 yards above the herd, seemingly on the watch for 
intruders. The mountain rose almost perpendicularly from them, 
so that the stag which performed the duty of sentinel was right 
above his comrades, and commanded a view of the hills, lakes, 
and plains beneath him for a distance of many miles. He 
appeared to luxuriate on the green herbage which grows in small 
patches between masses of grey and slippery rocks. So steep was 
his feeding ground, that only a deer or a goat could find a sure 
footing on it. The stag, however, was quite at his ease, and, at 
short intervals, raised his head to take a good look in front of 
him. He had no cause of apprehension from behind, as no living 
creature could surprise him from that direction, save an eagle or 
araven. There was much in the scene to impress the sternest 
philosopher with awe. The deer were easily approached, for a 
huge stone or a piece of rock made an effectual screen between 
them and the sportsman. It was again arranged that the 
nervously-inclined sportsman should have the first chance, not 
(this time) because he was believed to be the surer shot, but for 
a contrary reason: if he missed, his companion would assuredly 
do some practical shooting, whereby the stag on the mountain- 
side would run a serious risk. The stone was reached without 
arousing, in the least degree, the suspicions of the deer. There 
was no need for further delay. The stag on guard was still 
feeding, with his eye to the sportsman. No stalker could have 
wished for a better opportunity. All that was necessary to do was 
to point the gun over the stone, and fire at the coveted animal. 
Even whispering was forbidden, as the deer might hear it, and 
take steps for their own safety. And this enforced stillness could 
not have lessened the tremors of a nervous person. In answer to 
a signal from his companion, the too eager (and, consequently, 
excitably nervous) sportsman placed his gun on the stone. The 
instrument of death was aimed towards the stag, but it shook as 
if it had got a hopelessly severe fit of palsy. Its owner tried his 
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utmost to steady it, yet the effort was a signal failure. Fully three 
minutes were wasted in this way, and, in the circumstances, the 
time felt abnormally long. At length the stag saw the prepara- 
tions which were made for his destruction, and ran along the 
mountain-side at a gallop. There was not a second to be lost, 
otherwise the animal would be out of sight. The other sportsman, 
therefore, fired at the stag in an instant. A crashing sound was 
heard as the bullet took deadly effect, and the stag, instantly 
losing his balance, tumbled down the mountain until he came 
nearly opposite the sportsmen. He then rose, and bestowed a 
prolonged stare on the shooters, eying them in a seemingly defiant 
attitude. As on the occasion of the previous stalk, the nervous 
sportsman had now partly rallied, and expressed a desire to fire 
at the stag. But his companion dissuaded him from shooting, 
stating that the wounded deer would soon fall, never to rise again. 
In a moment or two, the animal fell, and rolled down to the 
bottom of the mountain —dead. 

In brief, a person of a nervous temperament, however good a 
shot he may be, will never make a reliable shot at deer. These 
two friends had often gone deer-stalking together, but the nervous 
one, though the quicker shot of the two at birds, hares, or 
rabbits, never killed a deer. 

No British sport has a more healthy effect on the system than 
deer-shooting. It is incomparable as a means of rousing and 
revivifying the energies. First, there is the stalk, which is some- 
times attended with difficulty, and always with excitement; then 
there is the critical moment, when a stag is selected from the 
herd, and fired at. Not only must the sportsmen take care they 
are not seen, they must exercise the greatest caution they are not 
scented by the deer. Deer do not ordinarily trouble themselves 
much about mankind, unless they are molested with fire-arms or 
dogs, of which they are much afraid. But, if they happen to get 
the scent of man without seeing him, which often takes place (as 
the keenness of their scent rivals the sharpness of their vision), 
they become greatly agitated, and run off a distance of many miles 
in great alarm. The scent of man, when wafted to them on the 
breeze in the mountain, strikes more terror in deer than even a 
shot. If they do not see the sportsman, a shot does not greatly 
frighten deer. True, they gallop off at first in great terror. But, 
curiosity being very strong in deer, they soon stand to reconnoitre 
as to the cause of their fright, waiting for a minute or two in one 
spot, and looking back in the direction from which the shot came. 
If they have seen nothing to increase their fear, they start off 
again at a slow trot for some yards, when they stand as before, 
scanning the coverts behind them. After this display is repeated 
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for a few times, supposing they have seen nothing to renew their 
alarm, the deer conclude there is no danger, and proceed to graze 
as if nothing had occurred to vex them. A second shot is thus 
sometimes got at the same herd of deer. I witnessed several 
instances of this, but one illustration will suffice. 

A young stalker, getting near a herd of deer in a small rivulet 
amid a minor range of hills in proximity to a Scottish mountain of 
great elevation, fired at the sleekest of the stags. His gun was a 
single-barrelled one of unfailing excellence. The stag ran off, 
with the herd, as fast as his feet would carry him, and soon passed 
all his companions in the race; but, in leaping the rivulet, which 
was only about a yard wide, he tumbled backwards, and lay on his 
back, with his feet extended in the air, forming a bridge across the 
stream. He was as dead as a stone, the bullet having gone 
through the centre of his heart. No movement was, as yet, made 
on the part of the stalker. He was crouched behind a moss-tuft, 
the exact colour of his shooting garb. The whole of the deer saw 
the stag fall, as he was in front of them, being first in the gallop. 
They, therefore, soon stood still to investigate the cause of their 
comrade’s misfortune. They looked steadily in his direction for 
fully five minutes, a much longer time than deer usually wait on 
their first halt after being disturbed. This may be accounted for 
from the circumstances that each of the deer had seen the stag 
fall, that he was their leader, and that, while having a good view 
of the ground behind them, they could see nothing suspicious as 
to the reason of their disquietude. There was another stag in the 
herd, a younger animal than the one which was shot, and this 
animal actually came back about twenty yards to ascertain the 
cause of his companion’s delay. He then gave a sharp whistle 
through his nose, and ran up the hill along with the hinds. On 
arriving at the top of the ridge, he stood again to look back 
towards the ravine, and, waiting for some time, began to graze. 
The herd, in the course of about twenty minutes, went over the 
top of the hill, feeding by the way, and disappeared. It was well 
that the stalker did not immediately follow them, for, with an 
instinct which is characteristic of deer, the stag came back in a 
few minutes to peer over the hill. Not seeing anything to augment 
his suspicion, he went away slowly, and, after the lapse of a quarter 
of an hour or so, appeared in sight on the top of a second ridge of 
hills. The hinds had, ere this time, apparently forgotten the 
existence of their big-antlered leader, but the young stag often 
gazed wistfully back for him, and, though not alarmed for his own 
safety, he was far from being happy. The deer, in due time, all 
disappeared a second time, and the stalker ran forward, so as to 
be out of their sight, supposing they returned to conduct more 
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investigations, and forthwith re-loaded. When the sportsman had 
reached the summit of the hill over which the deer had disap- 
peared, the hinds were feeding about half a mile away, and there 
was no sign of the stag. Going onward, the stalker, to his 
astonishment, saw the stag within easy range. The animal noticed 
him and sprang down the hill after the hinds. Bang! the bullet 
had found a deadly mark; in a few minutes the stag fell. He 
was not dead, as his head was erect, and he kept swaying his body 
to and fro. He was severely wounded, but, owing to the distance 
he was away, coupled with the speed at which he was running 
when fired at, the bullet had hit him in the ribs instead of the 
shoulder. The sportsman re-loaded, and ran to the wounded stag. 
To his surprise the animal did not try to rise. He placed the gun 
by his side, and, catching the stag by the horns, tried to kill him 
with his “ sgian dhu,” or hunting knife. The stag, defending 
himself with spirit, threw up his hind feet with an awful blow, 
and levelled the sportsman to the ground. He had struck his 
human adversary on the nose. It was a dangerous stroke, which 
the recipient is not likely ever to forget. The sportsman quickly 
regained his feet, and, seizing his gun, shot the stag through the 
neck. 

Men who have been, more or less, accustomed to deer-stalking 
from their boyhood retain a passion for the sport to the end of 
their days. Horatius Ross, the veteran Highland sportsman, is a 
brilliant example in point. Not only did this amiable man retain 
an enthusiastic love for deer-stalking, he could shoot with unerring 
precision to the last. It is not usual to do this, because, after 
a certain age, though the spirit is as strong as heretofore, the body 
is weak. Even when old sportsmen are strong enough to go 
“‘a-hunting the deer,” their eye-sight or hearing fails them, which 
militates insuperably against their success. An instance of this 
suggests itself, which is, perhaps, worthy of being given. 

An old sportsman, born to the manner of deer-shooting, invited 
a young friend, a recent visitor to his neighbourhood, to accom- 
pany him on a stalking expedition. The old man knew nothing of 
his young friend’s expertness with the gun, and, during the journey 
in search of deer, treated him as a novice. This the young man 
undoubtedly was, so far as lengthened experience—or, rather, the 
want of it—was concerned; and, though a very sure shot, he 
readily acquiesced in all the suggestions made by the old sports- 
man. On arriving at the foot of a mountain of great altitude, 
they beheld a large herd of deer at the top of a “ corry,” which, 
from its great depth, is suggestive of the Valley of Diamonds, or 
certain memorable experiences of Sinbad the Sailor. The two 
sportsmen went back immediately on seeing the deer, with the 
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object of getting above them. The prospect was not a re-assuring 
one. Supposing the stalk were crowned with success, it would be 
attended with the greatest difficulty. But the old man was more 
eager for the sport than his young companion, and they both 
started with light hearts. Now they climbed straight up the back 
of the mountain, then they descended into a valley; again they 
mounted up, sometimes going through long heather, and at other 
times scrambling over rocks. No sooner did they get out of one 
valley than they entered another. Each vale furnished something 
new to surprise or delight, and, when the sportsmen had reached 
the top of one of the smaller hills at the back of the mountain, 
they saw two stags in the glen beneath them. This was a most 
unexpected pleasure, and, with the excitement and exertion of 
climbing, put the old sportsman a little out of his calculation. 
The deer were within range, and the old shooter pointed his gun, a 
single-barrelled one, at the right-hand side stag. But, whatever 
was the cause, he delayed too long in taking an aim, and latterly 
the gun shook visibly in his hands. The patience of the young 
sportsman was sorely tried, for it was arranged he was to wait 
until his companion fired. Bang! The old sportsman’s bullet, 
however, missed the stag, as might, in the circumstances, be 
expected, and tore up the earth behind the quarry. The stags ran 
up the side of the glen at a gallop. Bang! The young man fired 
his right barrel at the nearest animal, as the other stag was too 
far away, and saw the bullet strike him behind the shoulder. 
“See!” said he, in a whisper, to the old sportsman, ‘“‘I have 
settled him.” ‘‘No!” was the angry response of the old man, 
who was evidently disappointed, “‘you have not touched the 
stag!!” ‘Time will tell,” quietly replied the youthful sportsman. 
The two stags were running up the hill, but, in less than two 
minutes, the wounded deer turned down, and lay in deep heather 
at the bottom of the valley. Both shooters re-loaded, and went 
down to the stag. He was mortally wounded; and, when the 
sportsmen drew near him, trotted down the valley. The old 
sportsman fired at him, but he again missed his aim. And the 
young sportsman, while in the act of raising his double-barrelled 
gun to complete the work he began so well, fell headlong into a 
dry hole, seven or eight feet deep, which had been covered with 
long heather. Fortunately, his gun did not explode, nor was he, 
in the least, hurt. On rising, he saw the stag still running down 
the steep incline at a slow pace, and, taking a short cut, with 
almost the speed of a deer, intercepted him, and met the noble 
animal face to face. ‘‘ Now, then, old fellow,” said the youthful 
sportsman, addressing the stag in tones loud enough to be beard 
by the other shooter, ‘you must give up the ghost.” He had 
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thorough confidence in himself. Bang! There was no need for a 
second shot, for the stag at once fell dead. 

When deer are wounded they often make straight for the nearest 
sheet of water. They do this of their own accord, even though 
not pursued by a dog. I recollect a stalk, in which a stag was hit 
too far behind to be deadly, and, though at first following the herd 
up the hill, he soon slanted off in the direction of a small lake 
some distance beneath him, which he duly reached. He dipped 
his nose in the water, and then, walking into it until he floated, 
swam to the other side. Before landing, a dog, which accom- 
panied the shooting party, was unchained, and sent round to meet 
him. The two animals eyed each other furtively. The stag did 
not appreciate the welcome which was accorded to him. Anger 
was depicted in all his looks. The barking of the dog incensed 
him. He occasionally threw back his horns on a level with his 
shoulders, and then brought them forward with the speed of light- 
ning as he met the hostile bounds of the dog. He presented a 
splendid picture. The dog ventured to approach him, swimming 
out; but, when near enough, the stag struck him with his horns, 
causing his canine enemy to go down out of sight under the water. 
This exploit seemed to greatly please the stag, as, every time the 
dog went near him, he repeated it with evident satisfaction. And 
he had the best of the contest. A well-directed shot, however, put 
an end to it, as neither dog nor man could safely go within reach 
of his horns. 

Fury does not lessen the attractions of the stag. Nor are his 
bellowing and capering in the rutting season unattended with 
danger. He then makes a terrible noise in the mountains, which 
reverberate to his harsh utterances, and he shows a terrible 
aspect as he tears up the heather with his horns when in sight 
(or within hearing) of an adversary. 

There is a strange impressiveness in the responses of stags to 
each other in the Scottish glens or mountains. I am not likely to 
forget the first time I was witness to a display of this kind. Vege- 
tation, including ‘‘ deer-hair ’—a grass so called from its similitude 
to the hair of deer—had assumed a brownish tint. I was accom- 
panied by a friend, and we both had fire-arms. When we were 
fairly under the shades of a mountain of several thousand feet 
high, a stag on our left set up a tremendous roar, and, in due 
time, it was replied to by a stag to the right of us. As yet, we 
could see neither of the stags, but we would have been very deaf had 
we not heard the thundering roars to the right, or the wild bellows 
to the left of us. On the left-hand side was a goodly-sized lake, 
the upper end of which nearly joined the foot of the mountain. A 
herd of deer could pass between the head of the lake and the 
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mountain. We lay down in deep heather at the head of the lake, 
and plied the telescope. Soon we saw a stag on the opposite side 
of the lake, to the left of us, tearing up the earth with his horns; 
and, besides, he had been rolling himself in the turfy substance 
composing the banks, for he was as black as a sweep. Whenever 
the other stag answered his roar, he raised himself up to his full 
height, and looked towards him in a very angry mood, which was 
rendered ludicrously comic by his grimy appearance. Had the 
stags met each other, there would have been a formidable battle 
fought. The stag to the right of us was coming nearer, judging 
from his roars, but we could not see him. In the end he ceased 
bellowing, and we wondered where he had gone to. All at once, 
without any warning, he set up a wild roar within a few yards of 
the heather in which we lay concealed; and, on looking up, we 
beheld him walking down the pass to us! He exhibited a beauti- 
ful head. He did not yet see us; had he done so, he would 
probably have been more afraid than we were. 

Deer generally feed late in the evening or at night; and, if 
undisturbed, lie during most of the day. Asa rule, each herd is 
provided with a watcher, whose duty it is to give the alarm in 
cases of danger. This post is frequently occupied with great 
fidelity by an old hind, though the duty is sometimes relegated 
to a stag. The instinct of deer leads them to determine with sur- 
prising accuracy when there is no cause of fear. Deer, if their 
suspicions are not aroused, take no notice of persons passing and 
repassing them. Strangers to their habits thus experience a diffi- 
culty in seeing deer. Visitors to a deer-forest should, therefore, 
be provided with a guide. Inexperienced persons are prone to 
frighten the deer without being able to see them, spoiling the 
sport on stalkers, and doing good to no one. Tourists on Alpine 
pleasures bent, apart from the letter of Acts of Parliament, will 
invariably find it to their advantage to take the owners or lessees 
of shootings into their confidence; for, in order that the magnifi- 
cence of Scottish mountain scenery may be fully appreciated, the 
red deer must be seen. The stag adds glory to the grandeur of 
the mountains. 

It is vexatious to be interrupted in a deer-stalk. A gallant 
Colonel, now deceased, furnished an amusing instance of this a 
few years ago in the north of Scotland. A man appeared on the 
horizon during the most exciting part of the stalk, causing the 
deer to bound over the edge of the hill in terror. The Colonel 
pretended to be in a furious rage, asserting, among other frightful 
things, he would shoot the trespasser. The gamekeepers grew as 
pale as death with fear that he would carry out his threat. The 
worthy Colonel extracted a vast amount of grim humour out of 
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that deer-stalk, and ever afterwards it was locally believed he was 
a very wild individual, who feared neither God nor man. 

‘* Forests,” as applied to most of the haunts of red deer in Scot- 
land, is a misnomer. Most of the so-called deer forests are con- 
spicuous for their dearth of woods. Crag and mountain with their 
natural accompaniment of valley and plain, hill and dale, take the 
place of trees. True, there is here and there a cluster of wild 
birch and hazel ; but, while these beautiful trees add to the charms 
of the scenery, they do not render much help to the deer, because 
they are not dense enough. Deer are instinctively attached to 
deep woods, retreats in which they are safe from observation and 
danger, as, for example, in the plantations of Invercauld, Aber- 
geldie, or Balmoral. But the natural woods of the Highlands are 
too thin to afford them protection, except in isolated places like 
the Skelpick, Burn in Sutherland, whose woods are so compact 
that, once in it, no sportsman could follow them with any hope of 
success. The upper end of this burn or small river, forming a 
deep valley, is seldom without deer, yet the ordinary observer is 
unable to see them. Wooded plantations would, therefore, much 
improve their shelters, to say nothing of the economic value of the 
timber, and make life more comfortable for them during the storms 
of winter. Of recent years a great deal has been accomplished in 
this respect in Ross-shire and Inverness-shire ; but there is ample 
room in the northern Highlands for much more to be profitably 
done. 

Deer are sometimes driven to sportsmen. These drives take 
place on very lofty mountains, or in densely-grown woods, such as 
Ben Armin, in Sutherland, or the artificially sylvan uplands of 
Aberdeenshire and Perthshire. A deer drive on the mountains is 
one of the grandest sights in nature. If the scene is more impres- 
sive in one part of Scotland than another, I should be inclined to 
give the palm to the Reay Forest, as the deer are generally seen 
at some distance making their approach to the shooters in hun- 
dreds up the deep vales composing integral portions of the several 
picturesque mountains for which this part of Sutherland is specially 
pre-eminent. It is not usual to shoot at the deer until the leaders. 
of the drove have fairly passed the sportsmen on their way up the 
mountains, for a shot fired too soon might have the effect of 
causing them to change their course. Good stags, with promi- 
nently beautiful or royal heads, are only selected on these occa- 
sions. Hinds, fawns, and immaturely-grown stags are permitted 
to pass untouched. 


JAMES Munro. 
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THE very existence of men who proudly call themselves Welsh 
patriots and Welsh Nationalists is the proof of the presence of a 
sense of gricvance somewhere. The gentlemen who constitute 
the Cymru Fydd society, who talk of Home Rule for Wales, who 
organize for the Principality a National Council, which members 
of Parliament decline to treat with proper respect, rely upon the 
fact that there is, or upon the hope of stimulating, a widespread 
feeling of discontent among the people. But of one thing Wales 
can no longer complain. She is not neglected. Public men of all 
parties honour her by their presence. Lord Salisbury has gone 
through the labour incident to a demonstration at Carnarvon ; Sir 
George Trevelyan and Lord Selborne have visited various parts of 
the country; Mr. Gladstone has flattered the people to the top 
of their bent at Wrexham ; and of such visitations from Unionists, 
striving to show that they preserve an open mind upon the 
question of Disestablishment, and from Separatists eager to prove 
that Disestablishment is the necessary consequence of Home Rule 
for Ireland, there are likely to be abundant repetitions in the 
future. Nor has Wales been neglected by the literary and journa- 
listic world. Her affairs have been the subject of free treatment 
in many quarters; she has been described county by county; her 
various ‘‘ questions” have been “ ventilated.” Under the cir- 
cumstances it may be thought that an apology is necessary for 
bringing a Welsh topic again to the fore. The excuse for taking 
such a course is to be found in the fact that there exists one 
subject of vital importance to Englishmen, which has not yet 
been adequately treated. 

Welsh journalists occupy a unique position, analogous to, but 
far stronger than, that of the native journalists of India. The 
secret of their strength lies in the fact that, whereas the newspaper 
in Calcutta or Bombay works under the eye of the governing 
classes, a journal published in Carnarvon, Denbigh, or Carmarthen 
is, as far as the English Government is concerned, merely so 
much paper adorned with so much printer’s ink. In India the 
tendencies of a given newspaper are known. Statesmen, magis- 
trates, judges, civil servants, and a score of classes besides, see 
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that which is going on, and the knowledge of this fact acts as a 
beneficial check. In the Principality, on the other hand, Welsh 
is the familiar language of the people, but the knowledge of it 
possessed by the upper classes, outside the ranks of the clergy, is 
scanty and superficial. Doctors must of necessity have a colloquial 
familiarity with the vernacular; solicitors, or the most part of 
them, must be capable of conversing in Welsh with their clients, 
and must possess, either in themselves or their clerks, the power 
of writing a Welsh letter; country gentlemen, on occasion, can 
address a few words of salutation to a tenant or a workman; and 
that is all. The community is practically one in which the upper 
classes use one language, and one only, and the people use 
another. 

Circumstances have, therefore, given to Welsh journalists great 
powers, which involve corresponding responsibilities. The object 
of this article is to inquire into the manner in which the writers 
for the Welsh press have fulfilled the trust which has been reposed 
in them ; but before attacking the subject directly, it may not be 
amiss to prefix a few words explanatory of the writer’s attitude. 
No sensible man in these days wishes to curtail the legitimate 
freedom of the press. Open discussion upon all subjects of public 
interest, free ventilation of opinions, straight-forward criticism, 
truthful description of scenes and of events—these things and the 
like are the proud boast of free and advancing communities. But 
there is such a thing as illegitimate freedom and license. When a 
journalist deliberately says that which is untrue, when he attacks 
given persons, and classes of persons, with express malice, when 
he incites to crime and endeavours to stimulate disorder, then 
he is beyond question culpable from a moral point of view, 
and usually responsible at law. The submission here made is 
not that the Welsh press ought to be deprived of its liberty, for 
such deprivation would be an act of real injustice, but that it 
ought to be restrained from license. The view thus laid down 
may not be universally accepted, for the assumption of political 
axioms is dangerous, but it will at least be conceded that it is 
right that the English people should know the things which are 
going on in Wales. 

In England the sectarian press influences but a small number 
of readers compared with those to whom political newspapers are 
addressed. The better known of the English papers are more 
often the organ of a party than the organ of a sect, for the simple 
reason that Englishmen are more interested in political questions 
than in sectarian disputes. In Wales the case is otherwise; a 
man’s political attitude is determined by his creed. If he is a 
Nonconformist, he describes himself as a Liberal ; if he isa Church- 
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man he is dubbed a Tory, and nobody would believe him if he 
professed Liberalism. Hence comes it that the mass of Welsh 
newspapers are primarily sectarian organs. The Gwiliedydd, 
published at Rhyl, is the organ of the Welsh Wesleyans ; the Seren 
Cymru, published at Carmarthen, is that of the Baptists; the 
Goleuad, published at Dolgelley, represents the views of the 
advanced section of the Calvinistic Methodists ; the Llan, published 
at Cardiff, fights the battle of the Church; the Tyst a’r Dydd, 
published at Merthyr, is the mouth-piece of the Independents. 
The principal writers in these journals are ministers of the deno- 
minations which the journals respectively represent ; but we have 
not yet come to the limits of the journalistic opportunities of the 
ministerial order, nor to the names of the most prominent journals. 
The Herald Cymraeg of Carnarvon, which has been established 
for more than thirty years, may fairly be described as a well- 
conducted and unsectarian newspaper of strong Liberal views, 
and need concern us no more; but the Baner of Denbigh, which is 
probably the most influential newspaper in Wales, is edited and 
published by an ordained minister of the Calvinistic Methodist 
body ; of the Tarian the articles are written by various ministers. 
The Genedl is edited by an ex-Baptist minister, and has a half- 
penny edition called the Werin; the leading articles in the 
Gweithiwr Cymreig are written by various ministers. Beyond these 
there are few papers of any importance unless violence of language 
entitles the Celt, which represents a schism among the Indepen- 
dents, to be reckoned important. On the whole it must be com- 
fessed that there is justice in the statement that the Welsh Press 
is practically in the hands of the ministerial order, by which we 
naturally expect to see inculcated the lessons of peace and good- 
will. 

Let us follow the course of instruction, and see how the expec- 
tation is fulfilled. Two subjects are almost invariably to the fore, 
the Established Church and the existing system of land tenure. 
From beginning to end the object of the writers is clear. They 
wish to stir up a Land Question, and in a measure, by the persis- 
tent use of an unscrupulous method of argument, by constantly 
insisting that there is a real connection between the Establishment 
and the law of landlord and tenant, they have succeeded. In this 
campaign the Baner has taken the foremost part, but its contem- 
poraries have not been far behind. ‘“‘ Less than 300 years ago,” 
says the Genedl, with a fine affectation of accuracy upon an his- 
torical point, “ all the land belonged to the people; but now it has 
been usurped by a class of people who call themselves the lords of 
the land, which is hideous unrighteousness ” ; and again, referring 
to the necessity of a rising on the part of the people to claim 
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alleged rights, ‘“‘ You, labourers and working men, do not stay 
like Dan among the ships while we are fighting our enemies; but 
come with us, and you shall share the spoil.” One of the best 
examples of this subtle and deliberate fallacy of argument is to be 
found in the Werin of January 29th, 1887, in the shape of an 
article on the clergy, from which some extracts follow. 


But the majority of them oblige us to regard the Church as a mere political organ. 
and the clergy as nothing but tools to forward the advantage of the landowners 
We do not hesitate to declare openly that the greatest enemies of the farmers and 
labourers of Wales are the priests of the parishes, and we could bring forward a legion 
of witnesses to prove our assertions. Taking them together we have no hesitation in 
saying that there is no class more ungodly and hypocritical in the country than the 
officers of this worldly Church. . . . It is difficult to believe that any men are more 
guilty of the worst sins, oppressing the working class by trying to keep them underfoot, 
keeping the farmers in terror by menacing them with the landlords, §c. 


The gems of the Baner are to be found in the correspondence 
columns. Thus, in December 1886, we learn from a correspon- 
dent at Llansannan, of the extreme aversion shown “ towards. 
those landlords who are maliciously seeking to push themselves 
between the parsons and the tenants at their own peril, and for 
the sake of defending the old Church of the stranger.” In the 
same month a correspondent at Dolgelley promises “‘ a warm recep- 


tion” to the bailiffs who are expected to come and enforce the 
payment of certain tithes in arrear. In the correspondence 
columns also will be found abundant examples of incitements to. 
Boycott, but the Werin supplies some more pointed cases, and the 
fact that letters to this effect are frequently printed in the Baner 
is only mentioned because the editor and proprietor of the paper 
has been known to disclaim responsibility for the language of his. 
correspondents. Never was the common formula that the editor 
is not responsible for the views of a correspondent more flagrantly 
stretched. What, for example, should we think of the editor of a 
London newspaper if he allowed deliberate incitements to crime 
to be published in an epistolary form? Should we not say that, 
while he was in no sense responsible for the folly or the eccentri- 
city of the views expressed by his correspondents, he must answer 
before the tribunal of public opinion and before the courts of law 
for having allowed a solicitation to crime to go forth to an excitable 
public ? 

To those who desire to study the evil propensities of the Welsh 
press in detail, the columns of the Werin offer a happy hunting 
ground. This journal has not the same notoriety which belongs to: 
the Baner nor, probably, is its circulation quite so large as that. 
of Mr. Gee’s famous paper; but in subtlety of method, in apt use 
of epithets appealing to prejudice, in cunning application of 
scriptural allusions, and specious fallacies, it stands far ahead 
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of its contemporaries; nor does it scruple to exhort its hearers 
to take heart and show such courage as may be required for criminal 
purposes. 

The writers in the Werin, after the manner of Homer, use 
standing epithets. Achilles was ever “‘ swift of foot”; so a Welsh 
landlord is always “unfeeling,” an ‘‘ oppressor’? who exacts 
‘exorbitant’ rents. Even tenant farmers do not escape the lash. 
On occasion they close their ears to the voice of the charmer, and 
are taunted in bitter language. ‘‘ We are not without knowledge,” 
says their candid friend, ‘‘ of the deplorable cowardice and lament- 
able servility which characterise farmers as a body.” Again, we 
learn in reference to the representation of Merionethshire, that 
‘“‘ the wish and object of English authorities is, so far as they can, 
to crush every language except their own. There is no doubt that 
the upper classes have leavened the whole English nation with the 
same Popish spirit.” ‘ Popish ” is good, for the Welsh Nonconfor- 
mist is more cordially hostile to the Papacy than to the Great 
Enemy of mankind himself; and the whole passage serves to 
indicate the consistent care with which Welsh journalists teach 
their readers the duty of living at peace with their neighbours. 

To appreciate thoroughly that subtlety of method to which 
reference has been made it is necessary to examine one or two 
longer extracts. Let us take as a specimen one from the issue of 
August 28, 1886. 


While deprecating all kinds of disorder and unlawful acts, we do not hesitate to 
declare that on the Statute Books of Great Britain there are many laws which would be 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance; and we cannot but sympathise 
with the farmers of Llanarmon and admire their courage in attempting to free them- 
selves from that oppressive burden, the tithe, which for so many centuries has pressed 
upon the agriculturists of this country like a nightmare. Neither Scripture nor reason 
favours it, and whatsoever is outside the pale of these may be considered needless and 
without a title to existence, and we know of nothing to uphold the same save tyranny 
and injustice. However unseemly in some respects the present conduct of the famed 
Vale of Clwyd may appear, still we fear there is nothing else which will prove effec- 
tual to free religion from the shackles of the Established Church in Wales, for every 
attempt made thus far to induce English members to pay the slightest attention to our 
grievances as a nation has proved a failure. For a long period Ireland groaned under 
the tyranny of the land-owners, and would have been compelled to remain in that state 
to this day had not the people declared by agitations and other illegal means that they 
must obtain better terms from their oppressors; and the position of the Irish farmer 
now is heaven compared to his position a few years ago. We fear that Wales must use 
the arms we would not before she receives what justice demands for her. By the way, 
this has been the history of the world in all ages—the people must fight for their 
rights ; some must suffer on behalf of others, and must often sacrifice their lives on the 
altar of freedom and justice, so that the people be not ruined. 


The lines of that article are worth following with care. In effect 
the Werin formally deprecates disorder in order that the writer may 


escape a charge of inciting to crime by seditious language, but 
after the cautious exordium the language becomes more free. Some 
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laws, it would seem, are more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance ; the reader may select at discretion the laws which he 
chooses to honour. The courage of the farmers of Llanarmon, it 
will be remembered, consisted in a riotous attack on unarmed:men, 
an attack characterized by every circumstance of cruelty and 
outrage; a riot of so pronounced a character that even the 
ingenuity of counsel could not devise a defence for the persons 
inculeated, insomuch that they were compelled to plead guilty to a 
charge preferred at the Assizes. Then comes the argument, open 
and frank, that without disorder there can be no hope of reform ; 
Ireland becomes the text of a sermon in which the Welsh people 
are spurred on to imitation, even though it should involve the 
sacrifice of some lives. And the lives to be sacrificed are those of 
ignorant dupes, for it is as clear as daylight that the writers 
of the Werin will not imperil their persons, unless, indeed, by a 
slip of the pen a directly criminal sentence escapes them and brings 
them from the snug comfort of a provincial back-parlour into the 
chill cleanliness of one of Her Majesiy’s gaols. In November 1887, 
touching the renewal of the tithe war, the following language was 
used :— 


The sounds of arming are to be heard in Anglesey, Flint, Denbighshire, Montgomery - 
shire, and Cardigan, and we are glad to see that it is not to be a one-sided affair, 
that the farmers are arming to meet the enemy. The clergy and their partisans ought 
to bear in mind that ‘‘ they that take the sword shall perish by the sword,” and if they 
intend to set upon the farmers with the arms of the flesh, there is nothing for them to 
expect but repayment with like weapons. 


The article proceeds to advise the farmers not to pay the tithe 
rent-charge except under compulsion; but the words which have 
been quoted were hardly a necessary prelude to such advice, and 
leave the impression that the writer, having sown the seed of 
disorder, desired to ‘‘hedge”’ on his own behalf. 

Of matter of this kind, of articles upon ‘‘ The Necessity of Agi- 
tation,” pointed by references to the Hyde Park Riots and to the 
Clerkenwell Explosion, the said references being made more clear 
by reference to the political teaching of Mr. Gladstone, there is an 
abundant supply; but perhaps the samples already given may be 
deemed sufficient to show the attitude adopted by the Werin upon 
questions relating to the Land and the Tithe. It may be more 
interesting, by way of change, to show that it is not merely in 
dealing with these delicate subjects that the Werin is violent. There 
appears to have been, in 1889, a considerable difference of opinion 
in the Quarry districts touching the merits of the Quarrymen’s 
Union. Some men apparently declined to join the Union, and it 
became the duty of the Werin, in the course of a series of articles, to 
convince them of the error of their ways. An extract from the first 
of the series shows that the Werin was not inclined to be reticent. 
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Christ was constantly like salt on the sores of the Pharisees, and we cannot advise 
the quarrymen to follow any better example than His. Therefore, our advice to the 
quarrymen of the Penrhyn, Dinorwic, and other quarries where these pests exist is— 

1.—Receive them not into your houses for ‘¢ whoso is partner with a thief hateth his 

own soul.” 


2.—Place your hands on your lips when in their presence. ‘‘ Speak not in the ears 
of a fool.” 


3,.—Let them and their belongings be excommunicated things unto you. ‘‘ Therefore 


they shall eat of the fruit of their own way and be filled with their own 
devices.” 

4.—Let neither them nor their sons be married to a Welsh woman; let their descen- 
dants be for ever strangers to the land and language. If this advice be but 
followed, it will not be long before the land is free of them and their deeds. 


This extract undoubtedly shows the writer to have steered dan- 
gerously close to the line marked out by the criminal law, since it 
practically amounts to definite advice to certain people, the effect 
of the advice being that they ought to Boycott certain other people. 
It is true that the reference is only to a class, but it is to a class 
which can be ascertained with ease, and the rule of conduct laid 
down is that each individual in that class shall be mercilessly Boy- 
cotted. It might be thought that the recipe given in the foregoing 
extract was sufficiently clear and brutal for ordinary purposes, but, 
as a matter of fact, in the course of twelve months, the Werin 
managed to attain more complete knowledge of the art and science 


of Boycotting, and did not refrain from publishing it to the world. 


The following article appeared in the issue of December 18th, 
1886. 


What shall be The two classes, flatterers and traitors, are close relations the 


done with them? one to the other, and very often they are to be found sheltering 
under the same hat and meeting in the same persons; and the only difficulty is how to 
behave towards them without falling into the clutches of the law. Unfortunately, no 
law of the land makes their misdeeds punishable, for they are merely moral and social 
evils, and the only way to deal with them is to meet them on their own ground and 
punish them with their own weapons. Weare far from advocating the use of force or 
tyranny towards them, or threatening to kill their beasts, to burn their haystacks and 
cornricks, or to do them bodily harm, according to the doctrine taught by some persons, 
for that course not only goes into extremes, but tends to create sympathy in their favour 
and to strengthen their arms. We believe the best way to deal with them is to excom- 
municate them from every society, and to leave them unnoticed as if they were not 
human beings—if, indeed, in the full sense of the word, they are human. Let not their 
neighbours recognize them, or speak to them on the roads; let no one know them in 
fair or market ; let their crops rot on the fields for want of help to harvest them, and 
let their beasts perish for lack of buyers. Let thorns and thistles grow on their land, 
and let there be none to assist them. Let their lives be made painful and burdensome 
to them, and let sympathy be denied to them. 


With this elegant extract from the columns of the Werin, this 
brief survey of the state of the vernacular press of Wales may well 
come to a close. For refinement of cruelty, and outspoken bruta- 
lity of phrase, this little article on flatterers and traitors, in other 
words, upon the opponents of the Werin, cannot easily be matched. 
That the use of such language to an excitable people is criminal 
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from a moral point of view, no sane man can honestly doubt; there 
is, indeed, but little question that the publication of such articles is 
a criminal offence. Whether in such cases prosecution is a thing 
to be desired is a question rather for the responsible authorities 
than for the casual critic ; but it is not absolutely certain that the 
responsible authorities actually know what is going on, so to speak, 
under their noses, and at the same time beyond their range of 
intellectual vision. Do the various persons to whom the preserva- 
tion of the public peace is entrusted know that day after day and 
week after week a million ignorant people, cut off by the accident 
of language from all literature and all speech save that which is 
purely Cymric, are being advised that peaceable conduct brings no 
profit, are being taught the art of Boycotting, are being accustomed 
to hear the Sovereign described as a remarkably close-fisted lady, 
whose annual disbursements for charitable purposes barely equal 
those of a second-class Nonconformist tradesman,—are being roused 
to take part in the Armageddon of the ages? If so, then such 
knowledge is hardly shared by the English public, and it is time 
for it to be spread. 


Epmunp VINCENT. 
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A FOREIGN ESTIMATE OF LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. 


[In the belief that they will prove interesting to our readers, the 
following pages are, with the permission of M. Buloz, translated from 
a characteristic paper by M. Filon, on Lord Randolph Churchill, 
which recently appeared in the Revue des Deua Mondes, the oldest, and 
still the first of European Reviews. ] 


No one who has visited Blenheim can ever forget that singular 
edifice, half temple, half palace; the ode in brick and stone to the 
glory of Marlborough, as emphatic, ostentatious, and heavy as all 
other odes of that day. The size of the house, built to the stature 
of a hero, or of one who deemed himself a hero, must have appeared 
excessive to those who, after him, inhabited, without filling it; 
worthy ducal mediocrities, dignified supers on that political stage 
on which the English aristocracy has played so many parts. 
Under this magnificent roof, Providence took five quarters of a 
century to create a man of mark, and then she willed that 
he should never become the master of Blenheim. Born on the 
13th February 1849, Lord Randolph Churchill is but the second 
son of the late Duke of Marlborough. To the elder, she alloted 
the title, an immense fortune, and every form of pleasure. To 
the younger, a serious life, a modest income, and a rotten borough 
as inheritance and sole stake. 

Lord Randolph distinguished himself at Eton by his zeal in 
attacking boys bigger than himself. This aggressive and com- 
bative humour followed him to the University. In the year in 
which the Franco-German War broke out, he took his B.A. 
degree. At twenty, many a duke’s son, would have rested on 
these laurels for the rest of his life. But this was only a 
beginning for Randolph Churchill. During the elections of 1874, 
after a certain amount of struggle, he took possession of his 
borough of Woodstock. Oxford sent a learned man, escorted by 
several professors, to decoy the electors of Woodstock from their 
hereditary allegiance. But these good people were faithful to the 
master’s son, the child of the house, whom they had watched 
rifling bird’s nests, and training puppies under the hedges of 
Blenheim. Just about the time he delivered his maiden speech, 
Lord Randolph married, and, if I am not mistaken, settled in 
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the house in which he lives to this day, opposite the Marble 
Arch, the north-east entrance to Hyde Park, one of the most 
animated and characteristic crossings of London. A curious 
house, pointed like a promontory, of which one side overlooks the 
slopes of the park, while the other surveys the great populous 
artery of Edgware Road, which is traversed by cabs and omnibusses 
with a,continuous rumble, from nine in the morning till midnight. 
Assuredly this house was not chosen with a view to meditation ; 
that is not where one would elect to live who wished to eschew the 
buzz and hum of city life. It is not the house of a philosopher, 
but of a tribune. 

Let us follow the young member for Woodstock to Westminster. 
A Conservative majority, a little surprised to find itself there, has 
blithely invaded the ministerial benches on the Speaker’s right. 
These benches stand in the same relation to those of the Opposi- 
tion as the sunny side to the shady side of Pall Mall in winter. 
On the front bench is old Disraeli, or more familiarly, Dizzy, 
slightly bent, and in a somewhat languid attitude: with clear-cut 
features, a pale, weary countenance, deeply furrowed and clean 
shaven like an actor’s, with eyes closed by feline habit, so that 
one cannot tell whether he sleeps or watches ; his wrinkled brow is 
adorned by a flat curl. Smile not at this curl, as historic as the 
méche of Girardin; it is all that is left in 1874 of Byronism and 
the age of Dandies. 

You would seek in vain for his illustrious rival on the bench 
opposite Disraeli. The skull of polished ivory, the seagull’s eye, 
and the enigmatic grimace of Gladstone, have disappeared from 
the House, with the memorable green umbrella and the huge, 
shapeless gloves, in which he was wont to plunge his hands. 
Everywhere you hear, even and especially at the Reform Club: 
“‘ Gladstone is used up—Gladstone is done for—down with Glad- 
stone!” The henchmen of an Alexander, whom they would fain 
bury alive, are pressing forward to the front bench; Lowe, 
Forster, Sir William Harcourt, and the Marquis of Hartington, 
the last of the Whigs, a grand seigneur, who deals with politics 
with an air of disgust and disdain, and who will be the chosen 
** leader” because he cares less for it than the others. 

In reality, Gladstone is neither used up, nor done for. He is no 
longer ‘‘ the People’s William,” and is not yet the “Grand Old 
Man.” In less than six years he has almost achieved a revolution. 
He has suppressed the Church of England in Ireland, he has 
replaced open voting at elections by the ballot, he has inaugurated 
compulsory elementary education. After so many weighty reforms, 
coming one upon another, the country wants breathing time. 
There is tacit disapproval of Mr. Gladstone, because of the insig- 
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nificance into which he has permitted the nation to fall, from the 
standpoint of European policy. The war of 1870 has revealed to 
England that, in the eyes of Berlin, she is but a secondary power, 
for certain neutralities are more fatal than a defeat. To re- 
conquer the lost prestige, even should it cost somewhat dear, is 
the mission confided to Dizzy by the English people. 

In the left-hand corner, the farthest from the Speaker, the 
Irish members are huddled together. From these benches, new 
and threatening countenances proclaim that the golden days of 
Professor Butt’s milk-and-water Home Rule are over for ever. 
That is where the clouds gather; thence will come the first storm, 
brewed by a little man in horn spectacles, called Biggar, who will 
provoke laughter; and later by a pale man with lips tightened 
by concentrated passion, whose name is Parnell, and who will 
provoke no laughter. 

This is the spectacle provided for the entertainment of the 
youthful member for Woodstock, in his favourite corner on the 
second bench, behind Disraeli. 

He made his first speech on the 22nd May, by way of protest 
against the creation of a military centre at Oxford. In replying 
to him, Sir William Harcourt congratulated him, according to 
custom, on the indications of talent displayed by his maiden 
effort ; a commonplace compliment, destined, in the case of Lord 
Randolph, to be realized far beyond the foresight and desires of 
the eulogist. A few months later, the real Randolph Churchill 
suddenly revealed himself. It was on an evening devoted to the 
discussion of a Bill for the reorganization of local government. 
The discussion, following the lead of the Right Honourable and 
Right Incapable . . . . but why designate him more specifically ? 
—his real names are administrative routine and ministerial in- 
fatuation,—maundered from nonsense to truism. When suddenly 
a young man was seen to rise to his feet, a combatant against 
what Carlyle would have called “nonentities and unrealities,” 
who blithely and boyishly proceeded to demolish the poor little 
law—so mean and so insidious, so ingenuous and so deceptive— 
which granted with one hand what it withheld with the other, 
its articles nullifying the principle that its preamble was intended 
to establish : 


I have, said Lord Randolph, no objection to the President of the Local Government 
Board dealing with such questions as the salaries of inspectors of nuisances, but I do 
entertain the strongest possible objection to his coming down here, with all the appear- 
ance of agreat law-giver, to repair, according to his small ideas and in his little ways, 
breaches in the British Constitution. 

This sound rating created a great impression, and a still greater 
scandal. Indiscipline was the rule in the ranks of the Liberals, 


with the Tories it was the exception. Loud was the outcry on the 
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Treasury bench! Disraeli alone smiled : the young man reminded 
him of his own fine insolence of 1840. As to the minister 
assailed, he had listened to the diatribe with folded hands and 
head well thrown back. He declared with dignity ‘‘ that he had 
not felt himself attacked.” 

Ministers sometimes say extraordinary things! From that day 
the parliamentary benches filled as if by enchantment, whenever 
Lord Randolph opened his lips. But he took no advantage of a 
circumstance due rather to malign curiosity than to a more 
benevolent feeling. He was only to be heard at rare intervals. 
Could it be that family life or society absorbed the young Member? 
I am informed by one of his friends that his silence and his 
frequent absence were rather to be ascribed to the precarious state 
of his health. He was oftener in Dublin with his father (then 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland) than in London. 

In 1880, the General Election sent Gladstone back to West- 
minster at the head of a formidable majority. England was not 
satisfied with her Conservative experiment. She had lost much of 
her prosperity and regained but little prestige. The honour of re- 
taining a fever-bed like Cyprus, and of annexing a few Suez Canal 
bonds did not counterpoise the perils of Afghanistan. Meanwhile, 
“a swarm of crows” had swooped down upon Woodstock; “a 
black-coated and tall-hatted gentry” ... . “‘ strange creatures 
to be at large in a rural constituency.” But this time Lord 
Randolph was no longer the mere son of a Duke, he was Some- 
body. He laughed his adversaries to scorn and vanquished them 
with a high hand. 

By good luck, he belonged to the Opposition, and as we shall 
soon see to a double Opposition! Early in the new session he 
found an opportunity of asserting his position, no longer as that 
of a Parliamentary Free-lance, but as the Leader of a Party. The 
Bradlaugh affair furnished him with a pretext. 

It is the moment of swearing in, a lengthy and tedious cere- 
mony, which generally takes place amid noise and confusion. 
The newly-elected Member for Northampton approaches the table, 
in his turn, exhibits the document that proves his election in an 
authentic manner, and, when the Bible is handed to him, respect- 
fully informs the Speaker that it is impossible for him to base an 
oath on beliefs which he does not share and which he looks upon 
as mere superstitions. But he is prepared to affirm, on his 
honour as a gentleman and citizen, that he will serve the Queen 
faithfully in Parliament and respect the Constitution. He is 
informed that his affirmation cannot be received in lieu of the 
oath. Quakers are permitted to affirm. Mr. Bradlaugh is not 
@ Quaker, but an Atheist, he cannot therefore benefit by the 
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exception. The regulations are strict; when he became a candi- 
date for Northampton he already tacitly accepted the laws and 
customs of Parliament. ‘‘So be it,” said Mr. Bradlaugh, content 
to have maintained his anti-religious opinions in the face of Par- 
liament, “‘I will take the oath.” 

Can this oath be accepted? The assembly is stirred by inde- 
cision and emotion. The most important occupant of the Treasury 
bench (the ill-fated Frederick Cavendish who was destined to fall 
two years later in Phenix Park under the assassin’s knife) pro- 
poses to send the matter before a committee. At this juncture 
Lord Randolph and his friends intervened. Of what avail is a 
committee, they ask, on such a matter? A committee compiles 
documents, confronts witnesses, verifies facts. Here, there are no 
documents, there is but one fact, it is patent. 


It is a matter of principle, which ought to be decided by what Lord Beaconsfield 
once well described as the unerring instinct of the House of Commons. Shall the oath 
of allegiance be administered to an individual who has thought it his duty to declare 
beforehand, coram populo, that the oath of allegiance can have no binding effect upon 
his conscience, and who tells the House of Commons that the oath is based upon the 
lowest of superstitions, upon a mummery and a mockery, which are degrading and 


absurd ? 

Will he be permitted to declare, in Parliament, ‘‘I call God to 
witness that I am a loyal subject of the Queen,” and to add with a 
grin, ‘‘ Only there happens to be no God”? Besides, those who 
refer to the writings of Mr. Bradlaugh, and especially to his 
indictment of the House of Brunswick, will not retain more 
illusions on the subject of his affirmation than they hold with 
regard to his oath. No, Parliament must take this Atheist, this 
revolutionary who has betrayed himself, at his word, and cast him 
out from its midst. 

a * * * * 

To minds like ours, imbued with the dogma of popular sove- 
reignty, the coolness with which Lord Randolph trampled on the 
electors of Northampton, and ignored their right to be represented 
is surprising. It appears that this right is far from absolute. It 
is a concession, a faculty, a privilege; call it by what name you 
will. ‘Constituencies may name whom they please; Parliament 
is at liberty to accept or to refuse their representative. It has 
always done so, and will continue to do so.” For sovereignty is 
not inherent in this or that fraction of the electoral body, but in 
the assembly which emanates from the entire electoral body. This 
is the theory which is almost equivalent to the ‘‘ Divine right” of 
Parliaments. 

The example of the Quakers was quoted in favour of Mr. Brad- 
laugh. But the case was diametrically opposite, for the scruples of 
the Quakers proceed from respect for the oath, those of Mr. Brad- 
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laugh from contempt of the oath. The Quakers do not consider 
politics sufficiently sacred for God’s name to be mixed up with 
them, and Mr. Bradlaugh considers politics too serious to bracket 
with a childish concept. The formula of the oath has been 
modified for Catholics ; but the Catholics, who differ from Protes- 
tants on matters of form, hold no lower nor less religious conception 
of the idea and duties it implies. They, too, are Christians, and 
excellent Christians. And how about the Jews? You little know 
Lord Randolph if you think that he will have any difficulty in jus- 
tifying the admission of the Jews. The Jews believe in God; the 
Jews are only separated from Arianism by one gradation; ‘‘ But 
for the difference of a hair’s breadth we might have been Arians.” 
Besides, it behoves Mr. Gladstone to remember that the Jewish 
race is punished but not degraded ; it has not been deprived of its 
magnificent intellectual privileges. After passing through long 
ages of expiation, it will one day, according to orthodox doctrine, 
be pardoned, reconciled, and received into the Christian community, 
as it is already admitted to social and political equality. . 

The parliamentary theologian, who seems about to abandon the 
Third Person of the Trinity, the better to vanquish Bradlaugh, may 
awaken some surprise. But look around you. Look at the arched 
windows with their coloured panes, at the gothic canopy under 
which the Speaker sits, at the long hall, in shape like a basilica ; 
let alone the chaplain, who appeared to read prayers at the 
opening of the meeting. Compare this place to our salle, sur- 
rounded by semi-circular steps, and crowned by two rows of boxes. 
It is evident that we have taken a theatre for our model, while the 
English Parliament is born in a church. As long as the two 
nations shall continue to exist, their political assemblies will accord 
with their origin. Actors, on our side of the channel ; preachers, 
on theirs. 

Therefore it is no vain parliamentary etiquette, no mere detail of 
form, that Lord Randolph defended in his speech. He leaves 
these scruples and anxieties to the Bridoisons of Westminster. 
What he sought to establish beyond discussion was the religious 
character of Parliamentary deliberation. 


The whole connection between the proceedings of Parliament and a Divine sanction 
is in danger; and the idea—I may almost say the faith—which has for centuries 
animated the House of Commons, that its proceedings are under the supervision, and 
will be guided by the wisdom of a beneficent Providence, loses all its force. It cannot 
be doubted, and history could prove, that when persons, and even nations, suffered what 
are declared to be their most cherished convictions to be trampled upon, insulted and 
held up to public derision, they cannot be far from abandoning these convictions. * 


Here his voice became deep, solemn, austerely enthusiastic, well- 


* House of Commons, May 24, 1880. Authorized edition of George Routledge & Son’s, 
Lord R. Churchill's Speeches. 
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nigh majestic, albeit free from all pious affectation. It found an 
echo in many hearts, conquered many votes, and the power of the 
young orator grew in proportion. 

From the day when he had, for a moment, wrested the leader- 
ship of the Conservative Party from Sir Stafford Northcote, public 
attention had been drawn to him; henceforward it never left him. 
His henchmen were Mr. Gorst, a lawyer, Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, a diplomatist, and sometimes Mr. Balfour. It was a small 
staff, without soldiers; redoubtable withal from the talent and 
activity of those who composed it. I find, from a speech of Lord 
Hartington’s, that by the end of the session Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff made sixty-eight speeches, and addressed thirty-four ques- 
tions to the Government; Lord Randolph Churchill, seventy-four 
speeches and twenty-one questions; and Mr. Gorst, a hundred-and- 
five speeches and eighteen questions. They became known as the 
Fourth Party, and this appellation, at first employed in jest, passed 
into current expression. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff and 
Mr. Gorst are fond of appropriating it. Lord Randolph never uses 
it. He aims higher. To be the leader of a Parliamentary squad, 
however distinguished, cannot be the final term of his ambition. 


II. 


Lord Randolph has abandoned his coign of vantage for a place in 
the thick of the fight. Seated on the first bench below the gang- 
way, he is visible, when he rises to speak, from every part of the 
House. His figure, below the middle height, is far from ungraceful, 
but his countenance is not handsome. A powerful head, a short, 
retroussé nose, and large prominent eyes lend his face a singularly 
audacious—some people say brazen—expression. The complexion 
is pale and somewhat leaden. A fair heavy moustache with pointed 
curled ends, dark hair brushed close to the scalp and parted by 
a line which is already widening, complete this physiognomy. If 
you met him in the street, you might take him for a cavalry officer 
in civilian’s attire, perhaps for one of those who study the Vie 
Parisienne more assiduously than the Théorie.* His attitude is 
by no means imposing; his gestures are monotonous, mechanical, 
sometimes ludicrous. When speaking, he buttons or unbuttons 
his cutaway jacket, or frock-coat. During an entire speech he 
thumps his right fist down on the palm of his left hand with the 
regularity of a steam-worked tilt-hammer. He inserts notes in the 
interstices of his five out-stretched fingers, and when he waves his 
hand thus laden with papers, he reminds the spectators of a wind- 
mill. To others he suggests a conjuror, or a signalman in the act 
of stopping a train. The voice is strong and powerful; its volume 

* Or its English equivalent, The Soldiers’ Pocket Book. 
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is as unexpected; but it is hollow, harsh, dry, and unmodulated. 
The nervous emotion that struck a Gibbon or a Stuart Mill dumb 
in the presence of Parliament, and which on vital occasions, on 
the opening of a weighty speech, lends to the voice of a Gladstone 
a certain special vibration, is absolutely unknown to Lord Randolph 
Churchill. His presence of mind is of so free and easy a kind that 
he does not take the trouble to finish a sentence or to change the 
tone of his voice, when he asks his friend Gorst, who offers him 
a glass of water, to bring him a glass of brandy and seltzer. It: 
is also without raising his voice, in a perfectly natural and easy 
tone, sometimes even with a familiar and confidential air, that he 
flings his accusations in the teeth of the considerable personages: 
seated next or opposite him. 

This may appear shocking. Yet it is well that Parliament is 
not entirely given over to lawyers and professors, to those whose 
profession it is to speak. It is well for it to listen, occasionally, to 
one of those boys for whom speech is no difficult art, no gigantic 
labour, but an amusement, a game, a species of sport ; who harangue 
from instinct and genius, without rules, and even in defiance of 
rules, and who demolish the formalism of parliamentary etiquette 
and rejuvenate and modify the language of debate by infusing into 
it words taken from the language of society, of the clubs, or of the 
streets. But for these innovators, Parliament would no longer be 
in touch with outer life; it would become, at times, a school of 
rhetoric, at others, a limited company; it would be submerged 
beneath the dryness of figures or the inanity of phrases. 

And yet it is interesting to note that not even the most free, 
fluent, and spontaneous of orators can dispense with an oratorical 
system. Those who have not been formed in the schools, or who 
do not deign to remember them, build up a rhetoric of their own, 
in accordance with their needs and surroundings. 

Thus Lord Randolph ; he unconsciously possesses as many forms: 
of exordium as the best pupil of Quintillian. If he addresses his. 
friends, confirmed Tories like himself, he plunges in medias res. 
If his audience is dubious or unknown to him, his exordium is 
familiar, easy-going, indolent ; he is so far from any hurry, that he 
does not seem to be going anywhere. In the House of Commons, no 
exordium ; in truth, there he has neither need to enlighten the igno- 
rant nor to stimulate the indifferent. On the contrary, there he 
strives to assimilate the ambient temperature, to take up a question 
where others have left it. Only a Thiers, a Gladstone, or a Bismarck 
may venture to handle a question, ex professo, in Parliament, and 
Lord Randolph has not come to that yet. Think of the lassi- 
tude of a political assembly that has heard hundreds of speeches 
and read thousands of articles, without counting the endless con- 
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versations at dinner, in a railway carriage, or in the lobby, on the 
occupation of Egypt, the Irish Question, and Electoral Reform. 
How is one to triumph over a weariness that is nigh upon irritation? 
How wrest from such an audience five minutes’ attention for these 
exhausted subjects? Those who have lived in political centres 
know that a question never long retains the same standpoint. 
Like a statue on a revolving pedestal, it is ever turning, and in 
this rotation revealing new aspects, in a new angle of light. To 
be the first to grasp this new aspect is the talent or the gift of 
Lord Randolph, and that is why he has never been voted a bore. 
Very different is his method out of Parliament. He seems to 
feel his way, to hesitate until he has found a theme, usually a 
sort of refrain. Sometimes he supplies himself with one—‘‘ The 
policy and principles of the Radical Party are all humbug,” he 
will exclaim on one occasion ; he will evolve daring variations on 
this text, which he re-introduces from time to time. He will 
wind up by leaving this crude expression in the minds of his 
audience, where it will remain, for Lord Randolph knows that 
arguments are forgotten, while formulas are not. Generally he 
seizes upon an unfortunate word, dropped by an adversary, or on 
an insignificant one that no one has remarked, and that, taken on 
its own merits, would appear unassailable. He picks it up, turns 
it round, throws and catches it like a clown conjuring with an old 
hat; he squeezes it so hard that he extracts a dozen absurd 
meanings from it, twenty grotesque corollaries. By way of make- 
shift, a newspaper paragraph will serve him. He may, like any- 
body else, have read among the morning’s items, in a Liberal 
newspaper, the following piece of information :—‘ Hawarden 
Castle.—Mr. Gladstone attended divine service this morning. He 
was guarded as usual.” ‘ Guarded as usual!” See what this 
simple phrase will do for Lord Randolph: ‘Guarded as usual.” 


‘*As usual!” Gracious Heavens! What a commentary on Liberal Government in 
those two words. Do you know that from the days when first what was called a Prime 
Minister was invented to the present, there has been no Prime Minister about whom 
such a statement could be made? Many Prime Ministers have come and gone, good, 
bad, and indifferent ; but the best and the worst have never been guarded by aught 
save the English people. And has it come to this? Are the times so terrible, are 
bad passions so rife and unrestrained, after four years of Liberal rule, that the apostle 
of freedom, the benefactor of his country, the man for whom no flattery is too fulsome, 
no homage too servile, cannot attend Divine service in his Parish Church without being 
‘‘ guarded as usual”? Surely a world of serious reflection is being opened up; surely 
the art of Government must have sunk to a very low ebb when the first servant of the 
Crown has to be watched night and day, by alguazils armed to the teeth! * 


Then, after some more or less fantastic circumlocutions, and a 
good many attacks in hominem, the discourse generally turns upon 


* About this time, the Fenians were threatening Mr. Gladstone with death; this 


necessitated the presence of two or three police agents in the neighbourhood of his 
country seat. 
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a general view of Liberal or Conservative politics, often upon a 
parallel of the two programmes. Then comes a patriotic perora- 
tion, combative, captivating, and of a quick, martial rhythm, in 
which he seems to be charging the enemy. 

History is not often referred to in the speeches of Lord Ran- 
dolph. Not that the young Bachelor of Arts is unaware that there 
was an England before Sir Robert Peel and Canning. But he is 
so modern! The idea never strikes him as it would anyone else 
to look back to the past. He is one of those whose gaze is already 
fixed on the twentieth century. With the exception of living 
orators, whose speeches he studies so that he may turn their own 
words against them, and a few writers on political economy, whose 
statistics he borrows or discusses, he quotes no one besides 
Shakespeare and Corneille. No Latin verses; they are played 
out; they are good enough for Lord Granville and the “ acade- 
micians” of the House of Lords. Epigrams rain and portraits 
abound; but the former are produced by butting against his ad- 
versaries, and the latter are caricatures. Here and there are 
amusing anecdotes, but they are slightly vulgar; none of those 
reminiscences of a statesman with which Thiers seasoned his 
oratorical causeries. Lord Randolph’s real power lies in his sar- 
casm; it also consists in the gift of realising abstractions, in 
rendering ideas visible and palpable; in casting light upon objects 
by comparisons which are rather forced upon him than sought for. 
A poet’s brain would not conceive them with greater abundance, 
with greater fury. The Whigs are ‘‘ shooting-stars,” the Radicals 
‘dry clouds.” When he wishes to pourtray the advance of Russia 
towards India, he sees her in turn springing like a tiger, or creeping 
slow and sinuous, like a serpent on its belly. English domination 
in India is “‘a thin coat of oil on the surface, which preserves the 
calm of an ocean of humanity and controls its storms.” In de- 
scribing the depression of trade he employs violent, striking images 
that stand out in extraordinary relief. This is how Shakespeare 
would have depicted a commercial crisis : 

Your iron industry is dead, dead as mutton; your coal industries, which depend 
greatly on the iron interests, are languishing ; your silk industry is dead, assassinated by 
the foreigner; your woollen industry is in articulo mortis, gasping, struggling; your 
cotton industry is seriously sick; the shipbuilding industry, which held out longest of 
all, is come to a standstill. Turn your eyes where you will, survey any branch of 
British industry you like, you will find signs of mortal disease. . . . You find foreign 
iron, foreign wool, foreign silk, and cotton pouring into the country, flooding you, 
drowning you, sinking you, swamping you... . 

This overwrought imagination sees monstrous visions, and finds 
no words strong enough to express things so magnified; hence 
the exaggerated diction with which he is so bitterly reproached, and 
which suggests a kind of oratorical delirium. The ministers, 
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“cowards, traitors, incapable and dishonoured creatures, who 
are called Her Majesty’s Ministers,” what are they? A band of 
miscreants, a ménagerie of strange and noisome beasts. Lord 
Ripon has the stupidity of the ostrich, Lord Derby is the political 
parasite who leaves those cabinets that are about to fall in 
the lurch. Mr. Bright—the virtuous John Bright—the purest 
of the pure, clothes (with his confederates) “their squalid and 
corrupted forms with the robe of righteousness.” And Gladstone, 
the “evil and moonstruck minister,” the ‘‘ Moloch of Mid- 
lothian,” he walks in blood, his hands drip with English 
blood. Strangers are not treated any better. Honduras, Costa 
Rica, and Venezuela are “little, beggarly, plundering Republics.” 
The Khedive Tewfik is ‘‘a person unfit from his character and 
his actions to be supported by Great Britain.” An officer of the 
Czar, entrusted with the delimitation of the boundaries of 
Afghanistan, “has lied and cheated as only a Russian can lie 
and cheat.’ All this, I say, is not very parliamentary, but 
eminently Shakespearian: that is how matters are discussed in 
Coriolanus and Richard ITI. 

These affirmations are never tempered by doubt or reticence ; 
these judgments have the air of axioms. ‘‘ With neither real nor 
false modesty,” said a witty paper in referring to him, ‘‘ Lord 
Randolph has the courage of all his opinions, including his good 
opinion of himself.” Among hundreds of speeches and addresses, 
you will find no trace of emotional expression. In the opening 
of one of his Birmingham speeches he thought it necessary to 
refer to brave Colonel Burnaby, one of the most interesting 
victims of the mad Soudanese campaign. This he did in a few 
dignified and fitting, but rather cold words; then political passion 
once more possessed him, even before he had ended the brief - 
funeral oration. Some persons, struck by this dryness, go so far 
as to say that he is soulless. This I believe to be an error and 
an injustice. His policy is humane, generous, friendly to the 
people, and according to the Gospel. Why should we expect of 
him, into the bargain, “tears in his voice,” and pedal effects of 
rhetoric? ‘Men of ready tears are good,” said old Homer, 
ingenuously. Since then, we have learned to our cost how selfish 
and dangerous is the race of snivellers. As for the ‘ self-com- 
placency,” with which Lord Randolph is reproached, is it not the 
@s triplex, the necessary armour for the fight political? Men of 
thin skin and sensitive conscience do well not to expose themselves 
to party fray. Contempt of others, even when they are worthy of 
respect, confidence in oneself, even after having made many 
mistakes, are the strange virtues of a politician, and Lord 
Randolph is sufficiently provided with them. Invulnerable to 
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calumny, insensible to insult, he has himself once said: ‘‘ The 
test of power with individuals, as with nations, is imperviousness 
to ridicule.” 

He has had many opportunities of testing this precious gift 
during 1883 and 1884. The comic papers have depicted him as a 
bull-dog, with its bristles up, started on the Epsom race-course, 
and galloping after the racers with a saucepan tied to its tail. 
Every day the Radical papers have opened fire from all quarters 
on him, and the cool contempt of the Conservative papers was 
even more galling. The Standard, the chief organ of Toryism, 
dubbed him crudely an ill-bred child, an inexperienced school-boy, 
‘too ignorant to be even conscious of his own ignorance.” One 
night—it was about midsummer of the year 1884—on attending 
Parliament as usual, he perceived, as he afterwards related, 
nothing but cold or hostile faces; he remarked that hands that 
had hitherto sought his, in amity, now avoided their contact. 
He took his seat in painful isolation. Then it was that this 
intrepid combatant had his hour of doubt and discouragement. 
Of what avail was fighting? Of what avail to have raised up 
mountains of antagonism? If it pleased the Conservative party 
to fall asleep on the brink of a precipice, was it his part to awaken 
them? Was he bound to sacrifice to an ungrateful task the peace 
of his life and his dearest friendships ? 

He returned, perhaps for the first time in his life, sad and 
lonely to his house in Connaught Place. Three gentlemen, 
observe the fateful number, were walking up and down before his 
own door, awaiting him. They brought him an enthusiastic 
address from the Cambridge Carlton Club. He felt that the in- 
telligent younger generation and the masses were with him, that 
a formidable and powerful impulse was at work among the Con- 
servatives to force his chiefs to exchange their wavering defensive 
tactics for vigorous offensive ones. He therefore stood his ground 
at the breach. He was the President, nay, more, the hero of 
the Primrose League, which spread like a train of gunpowder 
from London to the most distant hamlet. The masses chose to 
see in him the reincarnation of Beaconsfield, they clothed him 
with all the prestige that his leaders were destitute of. A recon- 
ciliation became needful; it occurred towards the end of March 
1884, and the Conservative party, henceforward united within 
itself, advanced more resolutely to the conquest of power. 

No one had contributed so much as Randolph Churchill to lessen 
the influence of the great Liberal leader. Before his time, no 
one had ventured to ridicule Gladstone ; after him everyone tried 
his hand at it. He was the first to make sport of those long- 
winded empty speeches, to point out the ambiguities of expression 
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that veiled incoherencies of thought, and to break the charm that 
held the assembly when the magician spoke, enveloping himself 
in a mist of rhetoric through which his thoughts filtered, like the 
vague diffuse light of an invisible moon. He showed him in his 
political laboratory preparing his theatrical get-up with the help 
of his son, and out-heroding in charlatanism those manufacturers 
who make the walls motley, and crowd the newspapers with their 
advertisements. Even the inoffensive and healthful pastime of 
amateur woodcutting became the symbol of his destructive mania ! 
Nothing was too sacred for the axe of Gladstone. After the oaks 
of Hawarden, the House of Lords and the Church of England. 
Above all Lord Randolph never wearied of exhibiting him to the 
English nation, so jealous of its creed and its military honour, as 
the man who had supported Bradlaugh and abandoned Gordon. 
In a long speech at Bow, he explained to horrified electors that Mr. 
Gladstone had had, one after the other, ten policies in Ireland, nine 
in Central Asia, eighteen in Egypt—in all thirty-seven different 
policies. The orator enumerated and characterized these thirty- 
seven policies, one by one. 

And now [he cried] there is another point to which I should like to draw your atten- 
tion, which is the cost—the actual money cost. The cost of the ten policies in Ireland of 
the Government has been to add one million a year to the expense of Irish Government. 
The cost of the eighteen policies in Egypt has been ten millions and a half paid down 
and taken out of the pockets of the people, either in the shape of votes of credit or 
supplementary estimates; but in addition we have guaranteed a loan of eight millions, 
and the Government have sacrificed the interest which was due to this country in 
respect of the Suez Canal shares. The Government have also sacrificed the sums due 
to this country in respect of the army of occupation. . . The cost of the nine policies 
in Central Asia has been £6,500,000 paid down, £5,000,000 raised on loans, and charged 
to India for the construction of strategic railways ... not likely to pay one sixpence 
dividend, and the probable increase of £2,000,000 a year in the expenditure account of 
the Indian Budget. That is the cost of the nine policies in Asia; and the result, the 
grand total of the thirty-seven different policies in Ireland, Egypt, and Central Asia 


. .. which raises the income tax to eightpence in the pound, and presents to Europe 
the. . . spectacle . . . of total and hopeless financial chaos . . .° 


It would appear that the Bow speech was the last decisive blow. 
Five days later, on the occasion of a discussion on the beer laws, 
on a motion of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the great Gladstone 
Ministry collapsed, with a minority of twelve. Even before the 
result was proclaimed, at the moment the tellers handed in the pre- 
cious paper that showed the result of the division, Lord Randolph 
sprang upon his bench, and waved his hat wildly in the air, with 
many a triumphant hurrah, to which all young Toryism, electri- 
fied, responded to the echo. It was his last boyish exploit ; a few 
days later he was a Cabinet Minister. 


* * * 
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III. 


Will the Tories soon decide on re-investing with executive power 
the only popular man of their party? I will not undertake to 
prophesy on this head. Meanwhile, many reproaches are flung 
at the brilliant member for Paddington: two especially; one 
of which touches upon his temper, the other upon his doctrines. 
He is accused of insubordination; is the accusation not somewhat 
wide of the mark? Our fathers taught us, and we shall repeat to 
our children, that if one would learn to command, one must know 
how to obey. As grown-up people, we may as well own that the 
maxim is lamentably at fault. Some men appear to be born for 
the highest rank, others for the lowest. He who obeys well, will 
lead badly. Vice versd; it is generally by insubordination that 
temperaments born for authority reveal their vocation. 

The political vagaries of Lord Randolph Churchill are a more 
serious drawback. These vagaries are palpable. From being a 
Protectionist of extreme views, he has changed to a conditional 
and mitigated Free-trader. Opposed at first to electoral reform, 
he accepted it when it was accompanied by a remodelling of the 
constituencies, and by this time he appears to consider it beneficial. 
With regard to property, he has advocated certain advanced notions 
of Sir Charles Dilke, and he now {opposes (and wisely) the same 
tendencies. With regard to Ireland, he has been almost an Auto- 
nomist. At present he is an uncompromising Unionist. With 
regard to Central Asia, and relations of England with Russia, he 
has blown hot and cold, preaching both war and peace. With 
regard to Egypt, he has successively dallied with every solution : 
non-intervention, protectorate, annexation. At first, the Egyptian 
episode was a “‘mean and shameful speculation, a war of bond- 
holders.” Since the advent of the Tories : “‘ England has interests 
in the Valley of the Nile which must be respected ; she will know 
how to defend them.” “If we stay in Egypt, we shall have Europe 
down upon us ;—if we abandon Egypt, what will Europe, of whom 
we are the sentinel, in the name of humanity and progress say of us?” 
According to times and needs the Suez Canal is, or ceases to be the 
road to India. If Lord Randolph has demonstrated the thirty- 
seven policies of Mr. Gladstone, I should, for my part, be very 
puzzled to sum up the fifty policies of Lord Randolph. 

Well! despite contradictions that spring out of the play of 
human affairs, and the infinite fluctuation of public interests, I 
maintain that the political character of Lord Randolph Churchill 
is one of the frankest, firmest, and most stable of our day. It is 
not in the means, but in the end that is striven for, that we must 
seek the unity of a statesman. Everything with Lord Randolph 
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tends towards the formation of a Conservative Democracy. He 
said, one day: ‘“‘ Parliament may be mistaken, newspapers may 
be mistaken, London society and the clubs may be mistaken, and 
are nearly always mistaken ; the people can never be mistaken ” : 
and his motto is ‘‘ Trust the people.” He has even pronounced 
the significant word of the “‘ appeal” to the people, although from 
his lips, this word is not to be taken in the sense that suggests a 
plebiscite. But, after all, if you wish to thrill, move, and arm the 
people in the defence of Conservative interests, give them some- 
thing to care for. This is the standpoint which the Member for 
Paddington never loses sight of. 
* * * * * 

As for his foreign policy, one is justified in asking if he has 
one. Doubtless he is concentrating himself, and he is right. 
Much paper has been scribbled over, many hoaxes have been cir- 
culated, as to his continental travels. One of his most intimate 
confidants has assured me that they are simply holiday journeys. 
We may add that they are rather journeys of curiosity and of 
study. A Randolph Churchill does not traverse Europe merely 
for the purpose of visiting museums, churches, and points of 
view. The man who, perhaps, will one day take the lead in British 
politics wished to see face to face those who lead the world. Ido 
not doubt but that the ironic penetration of the youthful lord has 
reaped, amid these varied experiences of political psychology, a 
harvest of rich insight. He does not revere those who govern us, 
yet he has not, to my knowledge, insulted our nation. The time 
may yet come when the peace of Europe will depend upon the alli- 
ance of England with the reconciled Latin races. When that day 
dawns, Lord Randolph Churchill, steadied by age and power, may 
become the best friend of France, provided always that France 
herself is, at that time, in good hands. 

It is, therefore, as a spectator, as a simple admirer of courage 
and political sincerity, that I have studied Lord Randolph 
Churchill. I have endeavoured to demonstrate how that man 
reasons, speaks, and acts, in the revolutionary epoch through 
which we are passing, who comes before us as a great Conserva- 
tive, Popular, and Christian Leader of the Future. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGICAL BEARING OF WAIST- 
BELTS AND STAYS. 


To explain the use of any article is not to justify its abuse. 
In the following pages we deal wholly with the physiological 
aspect of constriction of the waist, and only refer to the utility of 
abdominal compression ; it must not be thought that we therefore 
countenance any extreme course, or that we for a moment deny that 
this constriction may be of such a nature, or be carried to so great 
an excess, or be employed under such adverse conditions, as to lead 
to serious bodily harm. Our object is to discuss the physiology 
and not the pathology of constriction of the waist. 

In the course of a series of investigations with which we have 
been recently occupied, on the nature of certain forms of heart 
disease, a number of facts have come to our knowledge, which 
appear to us to throw much light on the matter expressed by the 
title of our paper. We think that, with the conclusions which may 
reasonably be drawn from them, these facts may be of interest 
to non-medical readers. 

Let us begin by saying that the functional activity of any of 
the tissues of the body is dependent on its blood supply; 
increased activity, for example, requiring an increased supply of 
blood. Thus, when a muscle contracts, this contraction is ac- 
companied by an augmented flow of blood through its vessels, 
these becoming more expanded than when the muscle is at rest. 
The same fact applies, so far as is known, to all other organs of 
the body. 

The amount of blood pumped out by the heart into the arteries 
is distributed, by a wonderfully perfect vaso-motor mechanism, to 
the different tissues of the body in conformity with their require- 
ments at any given time. It may be added, also, that anything 
which increases the amount of blood sent out by the heart in a 
given time, will tend, ceteris paribus, to increase the activity of the 
tissues to which the blood is distributed. All this, of course, 
within certain limits which need not be defined here. The above 
statements are fully accepted by physiologists, and we only give 
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them here in order that the general reader may see the bearing of 
what follows. 

In our investigations we employed an instrument—a Cardio- 
meter—which permits of the amount of blood sent out by the heart 
being accurately measured. 

In the course of our work with this instrument we found that even 
slight pressure upon the abdomen resulted in the expelling by the 
heart of a considerably increased quantity of blood in a given 
time, and this, without increasing the rapidity of the heart-beat. 
At each impulse, that is, a larger amount was driven out. Thus, for 
instance, in one experiment, compression of the abdomen increased 
the quantity of blood thrown out by the heart, to the extent of 
29°6 per cent. during the period of compression. In some of our 
other experiments even a larger increase was obtained. Further, 
the increased outflow from the heart, which is in this way 
produced, is not limited to the few seconds after the first 
application of the pressure, but persists concurrently with the 
pressure. 

These results, with which physiologists have not hitherto been 
acquainted, can be easily enough explained. The calibre of the 
veins (which are especially large and numerous in the abdominal 
cavity) is much more affected by a slight pressure than that of the 
arteries. Hence slight abdominal pressure has but little influence 
upon the inflow to the abdominal viscera, while accelerating the 
outflow from these organs, and will, without harming their nutri- 
tion (seeing that within fairly wide limits, variations in the amount 
of blood in the veins do not affect the supply of nourishment to the 
parts drained by those vessels), press into the service of the rest of 
the body a correspondingly increased volume of blood. Or, in 
other words, such pressure diminishes the quantity of blood which — 
is stored in the abdominal veins and venous capillaries, and places 
more of it at the disposal of the organism as a whole. 

We may note, in passing, that the opposite condition of conges- 
tion, or sudden distension of the abdominal veins, by withdrawing 
blood from the general circulation, is a recognised cause of fainting, 
bringing about, as it does, an insufficiency in the blood supply to 
the brain. 

Great pressure does indeed increase still more the quantity of 
blood taken from the abdominal organs, and therefore available 
for the supply of the rest of the system, but this implies an 
interference with the nutrition of the organs in question. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that such extreme pressure, harmful as 
it must be, is not equally so at all times; for example, when func- 
tional activity is slight, as between the acts of digestion which 
follow meals, interference with the blood supply will, it need 
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hardly be said, be less injurious than at times when the tissue 
change is more active. 

Pressure on the abdomen, or constriction of the waist, which 
comes to the same thing, increases therefore the amount of blood 
placed at the disposal of the muscles, brain, skin, &c. Moreover, 
this increased blood supply, on which the degree of functional 
activity of the tissues so greatly depends, may be obtained without 
serious interference with the nutrition of the organs that fill the 
abdominal cavity. It is to be noted, also, that in front and at 
the sides the abdomen is bounded by walls having no bony frame- 
work, formed partly of muscles, which always contract involun- 
tarily during great physical exertion. Even in the case, however, 
of a typically healthy unsophisticated savage the action of these 
muscles which compress the abdominal viscera will be assisted 
by the wearing of a belt. The efficacy of such a girdle is not 
so great when formed of an elastic material, as when it is com- 
posed of some comparatively inelastic substance such as leather. 
In the case of civilized man, and still more in the case of women, 
weakness of the muscles in question is common enough, and with 
them the support given by a girdle is even greater than with 
savages. 

These considerations explain how it is that men, as well as 
women, finding a definite gain therefrom, have taken to the employ- 
ment of some method of abdominal compression, wearing waist- 
bands, belts, or the more elaborate corset, and this, in some cases 
only temporarily, at periods of increased activity, in others through- 
out the day. Having been led thus to examine into the custom, 
we have been surprised to learn how widely spread and how ancient 
it is. 

Let us refer briefly to this custom of constricting or supporting 
the waist, as employed at various times in the history of the 
human race, and by different peoples. 

The Egyptians, whose history, as recorded on their monuments 
and in their writings, is the most ancient of any with which we are 
acquainted, habitually wore broad belts of one kind or another. 
These girdles were used by both sexes, and, we are informed by 
Professor Macalister, were worn tight, this being apparently the 
cause of the remarkably slim waists which are so characteristic a 
feature of the sculptures and paintings of the ancient Egyptians. 
The breadth of their girdles varied considerably, but they were 
usually broad, and made of linen. The women appear to have fre- 
quently worn two distinct girdles, one high up, immediately below 
the bosom, while the other was placed lower, just above the hip- 
bones. There is no reason to suppose that the one round the waist 
proper was used to support any part of the clothing. 
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The Semitic races, who derived their civilization mainly from 
the Egyptians, also wore girdles as part of their ordinary cos- 
tume. With regard to the Jews and Pheenicians, we may remark that 
girdles, which were worn by both sexes, were recognized as being 
of benefit in assisting active exertion. As an instance of this, the 
case of Elijah may be quoted—2 Kings xviii. 46—where it is stated 
that the prophet ‘‘ girded up his loins” to run before Ahab. As is 
mentioned elsewhere in Scripture, Elijah wore a leathern girdle, 
and the words in the original, which have been translated “ girded 
up,” should be rather “ tightened up,” and can be rendered more 
exactly by the Latin “‘ fortiter constrinxit,” than the usual Eng- 
lish translation, which might lead to the erroneous impression 
that pulling up of the skirts was meant. The girding up of the 
loins referred to elsewhere in the Old Testament—for example, 
with regard to the ceremonies observed at the feast of the Pass- 
over—has the same signification, and expresses also the connection 
between such girding and active exertion. The Arab tribes of 
our own day wear girdles from their earliest infancy, and we are 
informed by Prof. Robertson Smith that in the case of the Be- 
douins, they are worn tight as a matter of respectability. He 
further tells us that when he himself travelled in an Arab dress, he 
was instructed always to draw his girdle tight, a loose girdle being 
regarded in the East, at the present day, as characteristic of a dis- 
solute, luxurious person. In the privacy of home life the girdle is 
either loosened or removed. Many similar examples could be given 
with regard to other Semitic races. 

When we come to the Greeks, it need hardly be said that the 
girdle was an essential part of the male and female costume. The 
expression ev{wvos, employed by Herodotus, and other writers, where 
the distance between two places is referred to as what “‘a well-girt 
man” can do in a given time, shows that the Greeks also had 
recognized the connection between tight waist-belts and active 
muscular exertion. Greek women, we know, used several varieties 
of girdles, wearing frequently, and at one period of Greek history, 
usually, one girdle below the bosom, and the other round the 
waist, lower down, the upper one being sometimes called the 
Strophion, which was worn over the under tunic, while the other, 
the Zone, was worn round the waist proper, or even lower. The 
Zone, or Cestus of Venus, which, as will be remembered, was 
borrowed by the Queen of Heaven, is represented in very archaic 
figures of the younger goddess as being worn round the waist; 
higher, therefore, than the virgin Zone, and lower than the Stro- 
phion. Diana is often represented as wearing both the upper 
and lower girdles. 

The leathern girdle of the Greek soldiers, frequently referred to 
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as the Mitra, was worn at the bottom of the cuirass. The 
corresponding military belt of the Romans was called the Cingu- 
lum. 

The Roman women also employed a variety of girdles, similar in 
position and purpose to those used by the women of Greece. 
Amongst the Romans, the girdle was worn tight, it being con- 
sidered most effeminate and indecorous for a man to appear in the 
street with the tunic loosely girded. For instance, Nero, Maecenas, 
and even Julius Cesar, were spoken of disparagingly, owing to 
their appearing in public, either ungirt or loosely girded. When 
the Egyptian, Greek, or Roman women wore more than one 
girdle, one only of these, as a rule, appeared outside the tunic, 
the other, or others, being worn either next the skin or over some 
under garment. One must add, however, that exceptions to this 
are common enough. 

After the decadence of the Roman Empire, girdles continued to 
be worn. In Weiss’ Kostiimkunde, for the period from the fourth 
to the fourteenth century, they are referred to as forming ys of 
the costume of all European nations. 

The information which we have been able to collect as to the 
employment of girdles during the Middle Ages is less full in detail 
than that which is so easily obtained in the case of the Greeks and 
Romans. We may say, however, that the recumbent effigies on 
the tombs of knights and ladies point very clearly to the con- 
clusion that girdles were worn by the nobility of both sexes. These 
girdles were often elaborately worked and embroidered ; indeed, 
ornamental girdles of one kind or another have been employed 
from the earliest recorded times. 

This brings us to consider the difficult question of the relation 
between girding and its employment for what may be termed 
esthetic purposes. We have referred to the tightness of the girdles 
worn by some civilized races of antiquity. The comparative narrow- 
ness of these girdles, however, limited the degree of tightness to 
which they could be drawn without causing pain as well as disfigure- 
ment. Towards the fourteenth century, however, girdles appear 
to have increased in breadth. Strutt, who is a very trustworthy 
authority on costumes, says (English Dresses): ‘‘Towards the 
conclusion of the fourteenth century, women were pleased with the 
appearance of a long waist, and in order to produce that effect, they 
invented a strange disguisement, called a corse or corset.” ‘* The 
word corset appears at least as early as the thirteenth century,” 
and in sumptuary laws made early in the reign of Edward IV., 
wrought corsets, and corsets worked with gold, are restricted to 
certain classes of the female nobility. They appear, however, to 
have been worn by both sexes, and were usually quilted, having 
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slips of whalebone between the quilting. Their breadth, together 
with the mode of fastening them by lacing, permitted of their 
being drawn very tight, and thus produced the slim waists referred 
to by various writers of the period. ‘‘A French moralist (!), who 
wrote during the reign of Henry VI., says: ‘By detestable vanity, 
ladies of rank now cause their robes to be made so tight in the 
waist that they can scarcely respire in them, and so often suffer 
great pain by it, in order to make their bodies small.’” ‘In the 
time of Queen Elizabeth,” says Strutt, ‘‘the bodice was used 
also by men, though this custom, I believe, was never generally 
adopted.” 

Pictures of some of the remarkable men of that time are re- 
presented with slim waists, which are presumably the result of 
such tight lacing. From that period up to our own day corsets 
have been worn by women of England and of most other civilized 
nations. They combine in one the mammillare, the strophion, 
the zoster, the zona, &c., &c., &c. of the ladies of ancient Greece 
and Rome. 

That the wearing of corsets is a gain to many women is 
evident enough from the fact that they are worn under conditions 
in which the wearers are regardless of mere appearance. For 
instance, we may cite the working peasant-women, unmarried as 
well as married, of France, Switzerland, the Tyrol, Austria and 
Hungary, &c., &c., who wear stays during the performance of very 
laborious work, yet who, one could not suppose, would do this if 
their stays interfered with their comfort or movements. 

Another example of the same fact is illustrated by the very poor 
working-women of our own nation, who, when obliged to sell 
their clothes, or, when these hang about them in rags, still, asa 
rule, stick to the use of stays. 

Many other examples to the same effect might be given, showing 
that mere regard for appearance will not, as is usually supposed, 
explain the wide-spread adoption by the women of our own time of 
corsets, or of tightly-bound sashes, as in the case, for instance, of 
the countrywomen of Spain. 

In view of such facts, it may be asked why the custom of wearing 
corsets has been so generally looked upon as nothing more than a 
saddening example of how far this regard for appearance will lead 
the gentler sex to disregard common sense. The answer to this 
question is presumably to be found in the fact that the objections 
to the custom are more evident to men, and especially to medical 
men, than are any advantages which it may possess. Thus, con- 
striction of the waist causes, or increases, pain in certain diseased 
conditions ; the use of stays causes the body to differ in shape from 
that which it would otherwise present; no evident good could be 
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seen to accrue from the practice ; and, finally, no line of distinction 
has, as a rule, been drawn between the glaringly harmful “ sylph- 
waist” of the lady who sacrifices too much to fashion, and the 
moderate constriction of the waist employed by the vast majority of 
womankind. 

The facts stated in the above pages appear to us fitted to explain 
why, in spite of such evident objections, the custom of wearing 
stays still holds its own. 

The constriction usually produced by properly constructed stays 
acts chiefly, we are informed, by compressing the waist, resembling 
so far the broad belt which has been associated in men with active 
exertion ; while the rest of this elaborate article presumably replaces 
the various other girdles which we have referred to as worn by the 
women of ancient times. If this be the case, we do not see that 
any distinction is to be drawn between the constriction of the waist 
produced by the corset, and that which results from the tight belt 
associated, in the case of men, with active exertion—keeping in 
mind, however, that in the former the girdle is of greater breadth, 
and so permits of greater compression, which, in excess, is neces- 
sarily harmful. If the corset be so tight as to cause the wearer to 
become short of breath when walking fast, when playing tennis, or 
when running upstairs ; or, again, when “stitch” in the side, or 
any discomfort is experienced: then it may easily be assumed that 
the wearer is making an unwise sacrifice to fashion. Such excessive 
compression, or blindly continuous slighter constriction, will, we 
may safely say, be countenanced by no physiologist. None feel this 
more strongly than we do. We do not think that what we have 
said above warrants the conclusion that all women ought habitually, 
or even at periods of active exertion, to wear corsets, any more than 
that all men, or even that all athletes, ought to wear more or less 
tight belts. 

Let us now consider the men of our own time, with regard to the 
custom of wearing waist-bands. We need but call to mind the fact 
that a belt of leather or other material, or a sash, worn tight, is 
associated usually with active muscular exertion. For example, the 
broad tight belt habitually worn in the gymnasium, abroad as well 
as at home, may be cited. Breadth of the belt appears to be an 
important consideration ; the broader the belt, the greater the con- 
striction that can be obtained without producing discomfort. In 
this connection we may quote the fact that soldiers engaged in 
regimental sports are not unfrequently accustomed to substitute for 
the regulation belt a broader inelastic band, which they either 
manufacture for themselves or buy. The soldiers of most European 
armies wear a fairly tight belt; and it is by no means uncommon 
for them, in addition, to wear a belt round the top of the trousers, 
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although braces are, by the regulations, required to be worn. This 
under belt is tightened during forced marches. Similarly, our 
sailors, as those acquainted with naval matters are aware, are 
accustomed to tighten their belts before going into action. Rowing 
men, by the way, form an exception to the general rule, in loosen- 
ing rather than tightening their belts. The cause of this is, that 
the abdominal muscles come specially into play in rowing, and that 
the pressure of a belt leads to cramp in these, presumably through 
interference with their blood supply at a time when a free circu- 
lation through them is specially requisite. 

Many long-distance runners also wear an especially tight belt ; 
this is markedly the case with the ‘‘ Syces”” who, in the East, run . 
beside the horses, whose powers of endurance are so striking, and 
who are specially characterised by the tightness of their girdles. 
Finally, we may note the almost universal use of leathern belts by 
nayvvies and those employed in hard manual labour, very often 
in addition to braces, which will serve to recall a connection of 
which we might give many more examples. 

In passing, we may refer to the employment of very tight girding 
-as a means of stilling the pangs of hunger. The ‘“ Schmacht- 
riemen”’ of the North Germans, or the “hunger-belt” of the 
Zulus and Basutos, illustrate a fact of which some of us, at least, 
have had personal experience. In all probability the hunger-belt, 
by compressing the organs of disgestion, interferes with their 
blood-supply, dulling thereby the sensations which constitute the 
feeling of hunger. 

In conclusion we may mention that in South, and certain parts 
of North America, where the lasso is fastened, in one case to the 
girth, and in the other to the pommel, of the saddle, which neces- 
sitates the girths being drawn excessively tight in order to prevent 
displacement of the saddle, no harm to the activity of the horses 
appears to result. The girths are drawn to what, at first sight, 
appears a cruel extreme, very much more than would be possible 
with girths made after the English fashion, yet nowhere have we 
seen horses so quick and agile in their movements, or with such 
powers of endurance for long journeys. It is noteworthy that 
these horses, being grass-fed, are large-bellied, and that this 
necessitates the girth being fastened, not as in England, round 
the posterior part of the thorax, but round what corresponds to 
the waist in man. The fact that on the pampas of South America, 
where everyone, from the highest to lowest, habitually rides on 
horseback, very tight girthing is customary with people who never 
use the lasso, as well as by those who do, makes it evident that 
such tight girthing round this part of the horse is, at all 
events, not recognized as harmful to the powers of the animal. 
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This, with the conclusions which we have attempted to describe in 
the above pages, leads us to suggest to trainers of horses, that it 
would certainly interfere less with the horse’s breathing if the 
racing saddle were girthed, not over, but behind the ribs, and that 
they might thereby gain for the horse the same advantage as is ex- 
perienced by the Syce from his broad, tight girdle. We think it 
desirable that someone should make a few experiments of a kind 
fitted to settle the question, whether the South American or the 
European mode of girthing be the better. 


[We are grateful for an opportunity of publishing this paper, which was read by us at 
the Bath Meeting of the British Association, in order to correct the erroneous reports 
as to its contents which have appeared in various quarters. ] 


C. 
J. 


Roy. 
ApamI. 


8. 
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THE FRENCH CLERGY EXILES IN ENGLAND, 
A.D. 1792-1797. 


Txoveu I was born six-and-thirty years after the last French priest 
left the town of Thame, in Oxfordshire, in which, for more than ~ 
five years, eighteen of these exiles, headed by the Archdeacon of 
Dol in Brittany, and subsequently thirty-two more had found a 
temporary refuge from the terrors of the French Revolution, yet 
the memory of their sojourn, and the horrors which many of them 
had endured, remained even then a living tradition amongst the 
townspeople. Time after time have I listened as a boy with eager 
and engrossed attention, to stirring narratives of the incidents 
which had been recorded vivdé voce, and which were again and again 
graphically recounted by those who had first heard them from the 
lips of the emigrés themselves. 

The merciless cruelty towards Royalists and clergymen, the 
Satanic hatred of everything relating to a future life, the iconoclas- 
tic fury of maddened crowds under the tutelage of demon-inspired 
fanatics and madmen, produced scenes and sights throughout 
France, first in the cities and towns and subsequently in certain of 
the villages, scenes and sights which, though now forgotten, when 
first narrated, exercised a marvellous influence over the people of 
this country for more than two generations; imprinting on the 
minds of many the deepest horror of the French Revolution, which 
remained unimpaired and unblurred almost to the time of the Whig 
Reform Bill. 


I came to be personally and specially interested in the subject 
thus: 

My great-grandfather and his son, a captain in a cavalry regiment, 
had actually witnessed the first outbreak of the Revolution in 
Paris. Both had been impressed by its unparalleled terrors ; while 
what the former had seen, often recounted, but never recorded 
fully, led him to perform a prolonged act of charity in the town 
where he resided as a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for the 
county of Buckingham, and to be remembered as a true and 
beneficent friend of those clergy who subsequently found a refuge 
there, from the autumn of 1792 to the spring of 1797. My grand- 
father, the Vicar of that parish from 1795, who had then only 
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recently been ordained and instituted, at the same time did all in 
his power, co-operating with his father-in-law, to soften the lives of 
those who for their Faith and high principles had become exiles 
from their country and homes. I have listened again and again to 
the most interesting and touching details of suffering, self-abnega- 
tion and hair-breadth escapes from death, which have made the 
deepest impression upon me, both religiously and socially, as well 
as politically, ever since I first heard them. 

A recent examination of some old and forgotten family papers, 
having express reference to the period, and containing several 
features of interest, has led me to write these lines concerning a 
very noble act of the people of England, and to record a few details 
of the generosity of our forefathers to more than nine thousand of 
the French clergy, many of these being members of the most 
ancient and noblest of the old families of France, and in addition 
to nearly a thousand of the laity. 

I duly extract or faithfully paraphrase the following from various 
private letters, a contemporary note-book, some official documents 
in MS., and certain carefully-recorded narratives of events. in 
France :— 

After the aristocracy, the French clergy became objects of the greatest abhorrence on 
the part of the frenzied and diabolically-inspired mob. . . . Inthe name of Equality the 
Revolutionists established a band of permanent assassins ; inthe name of Liberty they 
transformed the cities of France into bastilles; in the name of Justice they everywhere 
created a tribunal to consummate murders; in the name of Humanity they poured forth 
everywhere rivers of blood. Robbery was unpunished, spoliation decreed, divorce 
encouraged, prostitution pensioned, irreligion lauded, falsehood rewarded, tears inter- 
dicted. An eye wet with pity led to the scaffold. Infancy, old age, grace, beauty, 


genius, worth, were alike conducted to the guillotine. A general torpor paralyzed 
France; the fear of death froze every heart; its name was inscribed on every door. 


The following relates to a period, somewhat later than that of 
the first outbreak :— 


The cathedrals and parish churches were stripped of their ornaments and taken pos- 
session of by the Rabble. Out of consecrated chalices degraded women drank strong 
wine until they became intoxicated, in honour, as themselves avowed, of Humanity and 
Liberty ; and, while the images of our Blessed Lord and His Mother were thrown down, 
smashed and trampled under foot, busts of the most repulsive and blaspheming Repub- 
licans were elevated and honoured in their places. 


An eye-witness put on record the following:— 
One Revolutionist ostentatiously asserted that though he had lived the victim of Super- 
stition, he would no longer remain its slave. ‘‘I know,” he exclaimed, ‘no other 


worship than that of Liberty: no other religion but the love of humanity and of 
country.” 


Another eye-witness recorded in writing certain details that 
ought not to be forgotten :— 
Hébert maintained that God did not exist, and that the worship of Reason was to be 


substituted in His stead. Jean Baptiste Gobel, the apostate Bishop of Paris, declared 
‘*T submit to the omnipotent Will of the People. There ought to be no national worship 
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at all, except that of Liberty and sacred Equality, as the Sovereign People wish it to 
be. From henceforth, therefore, I renounce and repudiate the Christian Religion.” 

From another letter the following is extracted :-— 

Mouvel, a comedian, went to the verge of impiety, when, amid the rapturous applause 
of the base creatures surrounding him, he dared to exclaim in the Church of St. Roch: 
“God Almighty, if you exist, avenge your injured Name. Iam here to defy you utterly. 
I bid you due and deliberate defiance. Launch forth your thunders if you are able 
. . . . After your silence, after your impotence, what human fool, O God, will acknow- 
ledge your existence ? ” 

As a direct consequence of such utter blasphemy and national 
impiety, Sunday was abolished. The church-bells were silenced ; 
children remained unbaptized; marriage as a sacrament or Chris- 
tian rite, was abolished ; the sick received no sacred consolation in 
their sorrow and extremity, the dead no religious rites. Instead of 
the Catholic sacraments, licentious women performed degrading 
and disgusting rites in the ancient churches. Drunken artizans, 
wild in their license, in alliance and co-operation with such shameless 
prostitutes, profaned the sacred aisles by their filthy orgies. 

And what was the immediate consequence? The clergy were 
everywhere persecuted. They were abused, seized, imprisoned, 
and put to death. Much that was done in virulence and violence 
is scarcely found in ordinary histories. Private letters from eye- 
witnesses, however, have described what then took place. No 
words, however, can truly depict the horrors of that awful ‘‘ Reign 
of Terror.” One direct consequence was that, during the course 
of six years, commencing in the autumn of 1792, no less than 
eight thousand of the French clergy, some at one period, others 
at a later, including archbishops, bishops, dignitaries, parish 
priests, and ecclesiastical students, escaped to England im- 
poverished, ruined, starving. Our good and high-principled king, 
George III., gave up one of the old royal palaces, that known as 
the King’s House, at Winchester, where nine hundred of these 
exiled ecclesiastics were housed, and provided with food, clothing, 
and the common necessaries of life. 

What was-then done throughout the country is worthy of being 
recounted afresh, as the pages of English history upon which 
such is recorded are amongst the brightest in the more recent 
annals of Great Britain, and yet appear to be unknown, passed 
over, or forgotten by so many. 

On Michaelmas Day 1792, a ‘“‘ Committee of Relief,” as it was 
termed, was formed in London for the whole country. It met at 
the Freemasons’ Hall. John Wilmot, Esq., M.P., was Chairman, 
while the following noblemen and gentlemen gave their assist- 
ance :—William Wilberforce, Esq., M.P., George, Marquis of 
Buckingham, the Bishops of London and Durham, Henry Thorn- 
ton, Esq., of Clapham, M.P., Charles Butler, Esq., K.C., Sir 
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William Pepperell, Bart., Count Rumford, Hon. R. B. Jenkinson, 
P. Metcalfe, Esq., M.P., Culling Smith, Esq., Rev. Dr. Walker 
King, John Bowles, Esq., Richard Smith, Esq., W. W. Pepys, Esq., 
Thomas Bernard, Esq., J. J. Angerstein, Esq., Sic George Baker, 
Bart., and the Rev. Dr. Dampier. 

The appeals of this Committee, which met every week, having 
been largely and widely circulated, monetary assistance came in at 
once. For the exiles, in hundreds of cases, owned nothing what- 
soever but the clothes in which they stood. A breviary, a pair of 
spectacles, a skull-cap, a snuff-box, a little money in their purses, 
a cloak or a wrapper, was all that most of them had brought 
hither. Ere they left in haste, undergoing hair-breadth escapes, 
murder had stared them in the face ; while the guillotine or musket- 
balls had already sent many of their order to immediate death. 
At Portsmouth, Plymouth, Dover, Sandwich, Southampton, and 
Bristol, arrivals had come in batches. Benevolent persons in all 
these localities, and in several cases many of the poorest people, 
Protestants as well as Catholics, rendered temporary aid, and 
readily supplied the strangers with food and shelter. Local 
charity everywhere rendered immediate and efficient help. Before 
Christmas, owing to the wisdom, promptitude, and discretion of 
the Committee of Relief in London, temporary shelter and food 
had been also provided for nearly four thousand of the exiled 
clergy, at Portsmouth, Winchester, Diss, Alderney, Thame, and 
Dorchester. In many places the country gentry and the clergy 
of the Established Church at once enlisted their neighbours in aid 
of the strangers, with no delay sending up liberal benevolences in 
money for this purpose. Several untenanted mansion-houses in 
various localities were taken in order to provide an immediate 
place of refuge for those in need. It is a pleasure, even at this 
distance of time, to read of the acts and words of charity done 
and spoken. In the case to which reference is made at the outset, 
the then untenanted residence, built by Sir Francis Knollys, of 
Thame, was at once hired for this purpose. It still stands, with 
spacious gardens and well-timbered grounds behind it, though 
these have been vulgarized, and is a good-sized, handsome, Queen- 
Anne-like mansion, on the south side of the High Street of that. 
town ; and was at once furnished under the direction of the Marquis 
of Buckingham and Mr. Richard Smith, the local J.P., for the pur- 
pose in hand. Within a week eighteen of the exiled clergy had 
found a refuge in it, superintended in the first instance, as Director 
of the Home, by Monsignor Thoumin Desvalpon, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Dol. Some of the exiles travelled hither from Reading, who 
had landed on the Dorsetshire coast; others came from London 
by the coaches from Oxford to Worcester. These were welcomed 
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by the vicar and chief inhabitants; the stay of some extending to 
five years. Later on, thirty more exiled clergy and students of 
theology were received in the place of those few who had returned 
to the Continent. 

In London the work of relief was carried on, often under diffi- 
culties, but yet with thorough system and effect. Nothing could 
exceed the zeal and charity of all the members of the Committee. 
Of its members, Dr. Dampier, of French extraction, was after- 
wards respectively Bishop of Rochester and Ely. The names of 
Wilberforce and Thornton were well known for the earnest charity 
and piety of those who at that time bore them. Lord Bucking- 
ham was most munificent. Dr. Walker King, afterwards Bishop 
of Rochester, the grandfather of the present Bishop of Lincoln,” 
contributed a handsome sum. Archbishop Moore, of Canterbury, 
was thought to be somewhat timid in his action; but Bishop 
Beilby Porteous, of London, and Bishop Shute Barrington, of 
Durham, behaved nobly and most courteously to their exiled 
fellow-prelates. The private munificence and thoughtful kindness 
and consideration of these two dignitaries were remarkable. Mr. 
Charles Butler, one of the King’s Counsel, was the means of 
obtaining very considerable sums from the Roman Catholic nobility 
and gentry. His prudence and wisdom, in all that was attempted 
and accomplished, were always apparent, and he thoroughly 
commanded the confidence of his fellow-religionists. 

For some months all the exiles were provided for by private 
munificence; but on Sunday, April 19, 1793, a Solemn Fast was 
appointed, sermons preached, and alms gathered from every church 
and chapel throughout England and Wales, by direct command of 
our Church’s head, King George III. This would have taken 
place earlier in the year had not the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose interesting correspondence with one of his suffragans I have 
read, held it to be more discreet for the prelates of the Esta- 
blished Church to follow rather than seek to lead in a matter 
which might turn out to be one of some delicacy and difficulty. 
Everywhere the subscriptions and gifts were large in number and, 
considering the then poverty of the poor, considerable in amount. 
The responses to the appeals from their pulpits of the clergy,* 
many of whose printed or reported sermons were filled with 
authentic and startling accounts of what had taken place, were 
general and prompt. Mrs. Hannah More, in the height of her 


* None, indeed, at this season, are more entitled to our offices of love than those 
with whom the difference is wide in points of doctrine, discipline, and external rites ; 
those venerable exiles, the prelates and clergy of the fallen Church of France, endeared 
to us by the edifying example they exhibit of patient suffering for conscience’ sake.— 
Bishop Horsley’s Sermon before the House of Lords. 
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popularity, addressed a letter, touching in its simplicity and truth, 
“To the Ladies of England,” which did much good. The Col- 
leges of Oxford and Cambridge contributed handsomely. Several 
of the Cathedral Chapters did the same; while the College of 
Physicians in London added £100 to the central fund. Almost 
every village sent something ; while local committees were at once 
formed in order to perpetuate and extend the aid, by monthly or 
quarterly contributions. Some thousands of these reached the 
““ Committee of Relief,” with numberless suggestive recommenda- 
tions and practical hints. 

Later on, a grant from the Government, personally suggested by 
the King, and recommended to Parliament by his distinguished 
minister, Mr. Pitt, was made, in order to house, clothe, and feed 
the French exiles. It has been calculated that about £120,000 
was, during the years 1792-95, apportioned for this work from 
the public exchequer of the country. This beneficent act com- 
manded the admiration of all civilized nations. 

Amongst the earlier exiled prelates were the following :— 

D’Albignac, Bishop of Angouléme, aged 60, paralyzed ; his 
income had been £2,000 a year. Le Mintier, Bishop of Triguier, 
aged 66; his income had been £1,500. De Cheylus, Bishop of 
Bayeux, aged 80; his income had been £10,000. De Hercé, 
Bishop of Dol,* aged 70; his income was £1,500. He was sent 
to Bath for the waters, being a confirmed invalid, but subsequently 
returned to his native land. De Barral, Bishop of Troyes, aged 
45; his income had been £2,500. Lamarche, Bishop of St. Pol 
de Leon; his income had been £1,500. 

Amongst those who arrived in England at a later period were 
the Archbishops of Aix and Bordeaux; and the Bishops of Cou- 
tances, D’Usez, and De Pamiers. These exiled Bishops received ten 
guineas a month, partly supplied by the Government and partly 
by the Committee of Relief. Later on, in the year 1796, these 
sums, by want of funds, were reduced to eight guineas a month. 
Of Archdeacons, Vicars-General, and Canons, there were too many 
to enumerate. 

At the close of the year 1793, independent of the clergy who 
were supported in England by remittances from their friends and 
kinsfolk in France, and independent of the laity and those exiles 
in the position of servants, there were 4,008 priests receiving from 
the Government £7,830 a month. And this was in addition to 


* On July 30th, 1795, the Bishop of Dol was executed at Vannes. He,might have 
escaped to the British ships in the bay, but nobly stood his ground. His brother, the 
Abbé de Hercé, died with him and sixteen other clerics. Seven hundred Royalist lay- 
men were butchered at the same time. The meadow near Auvay, where these were 
murdered, received the name of the “ Prairie des Martyrs.” 

23 * 
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the various public and private benefactions which had been col- 
lected in the Parish Churches and Chapels, and from private 
sources. The Government likewise had become responsible for 
the board and lodging of 875 lay persons, at the same period, 
expending with this object £560 a month. 

At Winchester the King’s House was, in some haste, fitted up 
most efficiently, and no less than 900 clergy were therein com- 
fortably housed. A distinguished administrator, the Very Rev. Abbé 
Martin, governed the place, being the official agent of the ‘‘ Com- 
mittee of Relief,” with an English steward and sub-steward under 
him. Sufficient servants of all sorts were engaged, and the general 
arrangements and administration appear to have been admirable. 
From five to ten beds were placed in every sleeping-room. There ~ 
were, in addition, a dining-room and a common room for conver- 
sation, and, later on, a room used for prayer and meditation, a 
chapel or oratory. 

I have gathered the following details from original papers on the 
subject, giving some account of the exiles’ style of living. The 
community being large, and the management careful, it was found 
that all the expenses of the King’s House only amounted to the 
very moderate sum of six shillings a week per head, a marvel of 
economy. 

The arrangements for meals, both as regards food and hours of 
taking it, were as follows :— 

Bread, cheese, and beer for breakfast at 7 a.m. 

Dinner daily at 12 at noon. 

Supper at 7 p.m. 

Soup and boulie, with vegetables, were provided for dinner, 
except on Fridays and Saturdays, and then pease-soup and salt 
fish. 

Roast or baked meat was put on the table for supper except on 
Fridays and Saturdays, when the fish diet was substituted. 

All persons, including servants, were allowed, every ordinary 
day, the following provisions, viz. :— 

Meat: mutton, beef, veal or lamb, 1 Ib.; bread, 1 lb. and a half; 
vegetables, 1 lb. and a half; cheese, 2 ounces ; beer, two quarts. 

On Fridays and Saturdays, salt fish $ a pound; pease, 3 of a 
pint ; beer, two quarts. 

For each room—coals, 4 a bushel a day ; two candles daily. 

As regards the laundry part of the scheme at Winchester, each 
person was provided every week with two shirts, two pairs of 
stockings, two neck-cloths (the Roman collar not having been 
then introduced, the clergy wore the ordinary neck-cloth of lawn 
or fine linen), two pairs of handkerchiefs, one large towel, and a 
clean pair of sheets every three weeks. 
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A noble letter from the pen of the Rev. Thomas Bowdler ad- 
dressed to Henry, third Earl Bathurst, and dated “ Bath, 8 Feb. 
1793,” gives an interesting account of his official visit to Win- 
chester. He appears to have also visited the exiles of Lewes, 
Diss, and Thame. As regards those resident in the King’s House 
at Winchester, this is his pleasant account :— 

I was happy to observe a general appearance of health and contentment. I asked 
them if everything was good. ‘¥xcellent.” ‘Were they satisfied with their 


situation?” ‘‘They would be very ungrateful if they were not.” “Was the Agent 
attentive?” ‘* Very polite, very attentive, and very ready to do anything that de- 


pended upon him.” 
As regards the exiles at Thame, the following is on record :— 
They are comfortably lodged in one of the best and most commodious houses in this 
clean and pleasant market-town. Both the gentlefolks and the better class of trades- 
men treat them with every consideration and respect. Mr. Richard Smith is their 
personal friend, and they are all known to, and friendly with, the parish clergyman. 
The following was also written regarding these exiles :— 


They have been received with favour by many of the country gentles; and in some 


houses are often welcome guests . . . takes to eards, and plays an excellent game at 
whist. 


I cannot forget [Mr. Bowdler wrote] that these clergymen are men who have given 
up everything which they possessed, and everything to which they looked forward for 
their support in this world, rather than abandon their duty to God by taking an oath 
which they conceived would be perjury.* 

As to the bearing of the exiles towards the English nation, 
another writer informed one of the members of the London Com- 
mittee of Relief, that the Abbé Martin, who presided over the 
King’s House, expressed to Mr. Bowdler, ‘‘in stronger terms than 
I can do to your lordship, his gratitude to the English nation in 
general, and to the Committee of Relief in particular. He said 
also that he should not do justice to the clergy if he did not add 
that they were truly sensible of the unparalleled kindness they 
had experienced, for which they could make no return but by their 
prayers and good conduct.” 

From time to time fresh arrivals came from France, where dis- 
order, rapine, and murder still ruled. The general almoner and 
treasurer of the Relief Committee, was the Bishop of St. Pol de. 
Leon, who resided at 10, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury ; who gave 
every person arriving, and every application from such, the most 
formal consideration. The Rev. R. Sneyd, a clergyman of the 
Established Church at Lewes, applied for aid on their behalf, in 
favour of certain exiles temporarily sojourning in that town. It 
was given, at Dr. Dampier’s recommendation, without delay. 
Lord Carnarvon, whose letter belongs to a later year, viz., February 


* Its terms stood thus :—I acknowledge that the whole community of French 


citizens is the Sovereign Power; and I promise submission and obedience to the laws of 
the Republic. 
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18th, 1795, put the case of the Archbishop of Aix most strongly 
before the Committee. His Grace was at once and delicately 
assisted. 

On May 7th, 1795, a Mr. Douglas wrote from Bedford to 
London in favour of the Benedictine Nuns from Dunkirk, and for 
the Poor Clares of the same town, then just arrived in England ; 
also for the Poor Clares of Gravelines, fifty-three in number, in a 
state of misery and utter destitution, all of whose property had 
been stolen or confiscated by the National Convention. All these 
were each, and at once, allowed a guinea a month, to be supple- 
mented, as the Committee trusted, by private contributions. A 
little later, fifteen nuns, with their chaplain, had fled to England 
from Hoogstrate in Brabant; these likewise obtained a similar 
benefaction. Some ruined and exiled nuns from Montargis also 
received an immediate gift of £50. 

About this time some excitement was occasioned at Winchester 
through a certain Rev. Jacques Couvet having converted a woman 
to the Roman Catholic Faith. It appears that some English 
people with a taste for controversy, and a holy horror of Popery, 
had often made certain free, if not insulting, comments on the 
Catholic religion. This led to a retort, a verbal controversy, and 
some confusion and dark rumours. It was, however, a mere storm 
in a tea-cup. 

A few months afterwards, complaints were made that some of 
the exiled clergy were printing Roman Catholic books with a Win- 
chester printer. This, it turned out, was one small book of 
‘*‘ Meditations,” in French, and was not intended to be used for 
purposes of proselytizing. Then complaints were formulated that 
the exiled bishops were conferring Holy Orders on some of the 
ecclesiastical students or probationers. This greatly offended the 
Mayor of Winchester, two parish doctors, a brewer, a man-midwife, 
and a house-agent. The Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Brownlow 
North, was appealed to; but sending the complaint to the Com- 
mittee of Relief, that body secured the services of Prebendary 
Dr. Henry Sturges, to inquire into the matter. He did so, and 
the following, dated 23rd March 1796, is extracted from his formal 
Report :— 

I confess I have considered their general conduct as exemplary in the highest degree. 
I have upon all occasions, and to all persons I give this testimony to them, and bear it 
still with pleasure, that during their continuance here, which is now, I think, above 
three years, I have never known any of them accused of any behaviour unbecoming, 
and have heard all them with whom I am well acquainted, express in the strongest 
terms their gratitude for the protection, the relief, and the humanity they have expe- 
rienced from us. To be unjust to them at this period of our kindness, would be casting 


a shade on the brightest instance of National Benevolence, by which, in my opinion, any 
Christian country was ever distinguished. 
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During the five or six years in which they remained in England, 
many of them died in exile. Their silent and patiently-endured 
sufferings, anxieties, fears, and sorrows, bore them down. Month 
after month tidings reached England of the horrors which still 
continued to desolate the fair places of their beautiful country and 
broken-up homes. Friends, allies, leaders, the truest and the 
noblest of the old families, as they learned by report and commu- 
nications, were irretrievably ruined. Thus mental sorrow, combined 
with old age, true patriotism, and ordinary infirmities, led many to 
a last resting-place in the churchyards of England. 

At Dorchester in Oxfordshire, where the old yeoman family of 
Davey had generously received the Archdeacon of Dol, that 
respected dignitary died, and was buried in the south aisle of the 
Cathedral Church there, at the expense of Dr. Gauntlett, Warden 
of New College. The following lines, exactly reproduced, still 
remain on the slab over his remains :— 

To the Memory of the Rev. Michael Thoumin Desvalpon, aged 62, D.D. and C.L., 
Arch Deacon and Vicar General of Dol in Britany, a Man conspicuous for his Deep 
Knowledge and his Moral Virtues. Exiled since 1792 for his Religion and his King, 
favourably received by the English Nation. Deceased at Overy, March 2nd, 1798, 
greatly indebted to the family of Mr. Davey, and interred in this Church at the Request 
and Expence of the Rev. Dr. Guantelett, Warden of New College, Oxon. R.LP. 

The Rey. Michael Douence had died in London early during his 
exile and the Committee had allowed the sum of £6 7s. 3d. for 
his funeral expenses, a similar amount being apportioned in all 
other cases of death. Another cleric, as the Bishop of St. Pol 
de Leon learnt, had likewise passed to his rest, and had “ left 200 
livres, by will, for the Relief Fund.” In old St. Pancras’ church- 
yard, at Winchester, Oxford, Chichester, Lewes, Chelsea, Diss, 
Hughendon, Windsor, Salisbury, and Plymouth, several of the exiles 
were solemnly interred. At Thame, at least two others were buried 
under the shadow of the old church tower, and their names and 
offices are thus recorded in the Register :— 


Burials.—Jan. 18, 1796. Rev. Wm. Chandermerle, French Priest of the Parish 


of St. Thurian, Town of Quintin, Diocese of St. Brieux, Province of Brittany, aged 69. 
[This should be 59.] 


1797 . . . Rev. John Benign le Bihan, French Priest, Rector of St. Martin des Pres, 
Diocese of Quimper, Province of Brittany, aged 60. 
Regarding this Oxfordshire town and the exiles, I may add the 


following, which tells its own story, from a letter dated “ Oct. 13, 
1798.” 


Before those who returned home left the town, they publicly thanked God in the 
prayers of the Church (of England) on a day set apart for His mercies and blessings 
to them, and acknowledged the hospitalities of the English people. The Vicar preached 
on the occasion of this occurrence, and a beautiful and touching sermon it was. The 
French priests revered him greatly. He had buried some of their number in the 
churchyard, when the services were very solemnly done; and they left him memorials 
of their affection and respect both as a friend and as the clergyman of the Parish. 
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Their presence in various parts of England, their high bearing, 
sound principles and religious demeanour, tended largely to soften 
British prejudice against the Faith of their forefathers. The strong 
language of the Edwardian Homilies, the Armada, Guy Fawkes’s 
conspiracy, the policy of James II., all more or less began to be 
looked at from a somewhat different point of view, as Sir Walter 
Scott most acutely remarked, when so many of the British people 
beheld the blameless lives and dignified patience of these exiled 
clergy. 

In the case of my own great-grandfather, a country gentleman 
of only moderate means, out of an income of £1,500 a year, he - 
allowed the exiles at Thame no less than £250 per annum for more 
than four years, over and above the monthly grant from Lon- 
don. And when, to avoid extra expenses, for funds were dwindling, 
the London Committee of Relief ordered brown or “black bread,” as 
it was then termed, to be served out to the inmates of the King’s 
House at Winchester, he privately volunteered to make up the 
difference in cost, and did so by a quarterly donation for nearly 
two years. Moreover, the exiles at Thame were constant guests at 
his table. 

Pleasant and interesting memories of these French clergy in 
England still linger traditionally in Oxfordshire. Here and there 
the lost or broken threads have been recovered by careful inquiry 
and research, and several curious facts taken from old letters and 
recently-found memoranda. I have always dwelt on such memories 
with interest ; and these, in conjunction with other reflections, led 
me to put on record in a History of the Church of Thame (Preface, 
p- vii. London, 1883), the following, as I hold, not unreasonable 
remarks :— 


It will have been noticed by the watchful that almost every modern treatise regard- 
ing the philosophy of history is now carefully written in the interests of a bold theory 
of democracy, easily enough set forth when historical facts are ignored and principles 
passed by; but inherently and utterly unsound. No system of government can be 
complete which does not culminate in a legitimate monarchy, based on hereditary suc- 
cession. Let the head of any State be but the product of election, and he is by conse- 
quence only the leader of a party; neither the father nor representative of the whole 
people, nor the authoritative guardian of their rights and liberties. 


Freperick Grorce Lez, D.D. 
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Tue administration of Lord Ripon in India was remarkable for 
the revival of one or two controversies that had better have been 
left alone. Most people have heard of the Ibert Bill. Not a few 
have had their attention drawn to the Bengal Tenancy Act. With 
regard to these inflammatory topics it may briefly be said that 
the first is an instance of an Act commenced without reason, 
prosecuted in the teeth of advice and warning, and terminated 
without its intended effect. The second shows how a very 
politic piece of legislation could be delayed and encumbered with a 
vast mass of extraneous matter, how it led to an enormous deal of 
agitation, and how it was at length, after revision at Westminster 
by the Indian Council and judicious criticisms in the press, 
carried by the practical sagacity of Lord Ripon’s successor. These 
two subjects, the jurisdiction of tribunals in the interior over 
English-born subjects, and the settlement of tenant proprietorship 
in Bengal and Behar on a broad and satisfactory basis, have, we 
may hope, been disposed of for a generation or two. But there 
is another subject which, however kept out of sight or placed in 
the background, will, in all probability, again become the subject 
of agitation, wherever the passions of advanced thinkers, to 
borrow from a poem lately revived in the recollection of thousands 
of readers, shall be cramped no longer but have scope and breathing 
space. A very brief and instructive Blue Book published by Par- 
liament not so very long ago, enables us to place before our 
readers a commentary on the peril of trying to govern India by 
the doctrines of ultra-Liberalism. The controversy is full of 
significance, whether we regard its origin in England, its treat- 
ment by the late Viceroy and his Council, or its possible effect on 
the relations of Englishmen to Mohammedans and Hindus. In 
careless phraseology it might be denominated the question of 
Disestablishment and Disendowment in India. More accurately 
it is the propriety or impropriety of withdrawing certain sums now 
paid by the Government to Protestant clergymen in India for the 
moral and spiritual good of their countrymen. 

The matter was first stirred in the Session of 1880, when a 
member for a Liberal Scotch constituency, asked Lord Hartington, 
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then Secretary of State for India, whether he would undertake 


to reduce the number of Government Chaplains, and whether the 
natives of India were taxed to provide clergymen for Europeans 
or Eurasians. Lord Hartington very properly replied that he did 
not think any reduction possible or desirable, but that he would 
make inquiry. This, of course, led to a correspondence with the 
Viceroy, the Bishops and the Archdeacons, and other authorities, 
ecclesiastical and secular, and to minutes and despatches from the 
Supreme Council. A little extra animation, not to say acrimony, 
was imparted to the discussion by a letter from the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, the members of which committed themselves, 
fortunately as we think, to a statement that it would be ‘as 
unjust to tax Hindus and Mohammedans to support Christian 
Ministers, as it would be to tax Christians to support Brahmans and 
Moulavies.” The reverend gentleman who penned this sentiment 
little knew what a formidable battery he was turning against his 
own forces, as we hope to prove. But it is desirable first to 
show briefly the distribution of the Government Chaplains, the 
work which they are expected to do for the civil and military 
servants of Government and others, and the amount of their 
salaries. All authorities, with a very few exceptions, seem to have 
adopted a principle which more than thirty years ago was laid 
down by Mr., now Sir John P. Grant, in language so just, precise, 
and clear, that we cannot do better than reprint it here. It 
represents a policy acted on for nearly two centuries, or since the 
Charter granted by William III. to the East India Company in 
1698. 


I have always understood that the old principle, which I have never heard has been 
authoritatively abandoned, in the distribution of the Company’s chaplains, was, first 
to provide fully for the European troops; secondly, to provide adequately for the 
Presidency towns, where large numbers of Protestant servants of Government of all 
classes, are congregated, and where this benefit has been allowed to all the Protestant 
Residents from very early times; and, thirdly, to distribute all that remains of the 
strength of the Establishment so as best to provide for the easily combined objects 
of supplying chaplains to the principal stations for civil officers and native troops 
officered by Europeans, and leaving no very large tract of country, in which European 
public servants and private persons are scattered, wholly without the benefit of a 
resident clergyman, This principle is intelligible and definite, 

This has been admitted and acted on by the Court of Directors, 
by Bishops Wilson and Cotton, and by Lord Dalhousie, Lord 
Canning, and their successors, down to Lord Ripon, and it has 
never been seriously questioned except by Radicals, destructives, 
fanciful grievance-mongers and pamphleteers, who seem quite 
ready to convulse an Empire for the sake of a theory, and to rule 
India on the maxims of the Liberation Society, the Peace-preserva- 
tion Society, and the Financial League. It is now conclusively 
shown that the Government of India maintains wholly, or partially 
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helps, a certain number of clergymen for the spiritual and religious 
benefit of the following classes. First, there are the residents at 
large military cantonments, such as Mian-Mir, Allahabad, 
Lucknow, and Umballa, in the Bengal Presidency; Kirki, and 
Ahmednagar, in Bombay; Aden; Bangalore, Secunderabad, and 
Bolarum, in Madras; and Rangoon, Mount Aboo, and others. 
The majority of the Christian residents here are, obviously, the 
soldiers and officers of the English army stationed in India. At 
such posts the civil element is comparatively small, and it is mainly 
made up of the civil servants of Government, a few Eurasian 
clerks, and some employés of the railway. Secondly, we find large 
civil stations where there are very few English troops, or none at 
all. Here the congregation is composed of the invariable and in- 
dispensable Civil Servants, of Eurasian clerks, railway officials, and 
the European and East Indian population which collects in the 
larger stations and towns. Simla, Poona, Gorrukpore, Aligarh, are 
examples of such places. Thirdly, smaller civil stations, where 
there are no troops of any kind, English or native. There the 
congregation consists of the usual complement of revenue and 
judicial functionaries, and of Englishmen engaged in mercantile 
and agricultural enterprises. Fourthly, we have large railway 
stations, which have grown up within the last thirty years, such as 
Jumalpore and Assensole, on the East Indian Line. The spiritual 
wants of these several congregations are now met by the appoint- 
ment of Chaplains, and in the case of small and remote civil 
stations, by the deputation once, twice, or thrice and four times in 
the year, of a Chaplain appointed to the head-quarters of the 
Division, that is, the residence of the Commissioner. In this way the 
chaplain of Darjeeling visits Kursiong, Buxa in the Doars, Koch 
Behar, and other places. The chaplain of Dacca goes to Mymen- 
ing, Fureedpore, and Tipperah, notably jungly but good sporting 
districts in Eastern Bengal. And in some places Government 
grants are made, not to Chaplains, but to clergymen of the Addi- 
tional Clergy Society. In most instances they amount to 100 Rs. 
or 150 Rs. a month; in English money, at its present value, hardly 
£100 or £150 a year. The sum total of the Ecclesiastical grants 
may amount for all India, including military stations in native 
States, to £220,000 a year; and the Blue Book before us shows that 
the number of clergy is not too large, that the salaries are 
certainly not extravagant, and that this clerical agency is distri- 
buted so as to cover the largest area, and to provide as well for 
populous centres of administration and commerce, as for remote 
and isolated districts, where Englishmen are born and baptized, 
marry, and die. Against the character of the English clergy we 
are not aware that a word has been said. Though not active mis- 
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sionaries to the native population, they are to them examples of 
some of the best qualities of the Christian character; and their 
time is fully occupied, certainly at large Stations, in holding services 
for the soldiers, visiting orphanages and schools, looking after 
hospitals, and performing the usual ministrations of the Christian 
religion. 

When this important question came before the Government of 
Lord Ripon, it was in a measure discussed ; and the result of the 
discussion was forwarded to Lord Kimberley in a despatch, dated 
October 1882. On the substance of the communication we shall 
presently comment. But the form of the despatch was so 
‘‘irregular” as to call for the just criticism of the Secretary of 
State. Here, said Lord Kimberley, is a despatch which purports 
to forward the opinion of the Governor-General in Council, or in 
English phrase, of the Viceroy and his Cabinet, and yet in the last 
paragraph, ‘‘I find that no fewer than five members of the said 
Council have recorded their dissent from its main conclusions,” 
which are really those of ‘‘ your Lordship and two members.” The 
machinery for analysing and arranging evidence and drafting 
manifestoes and despatches on vexed questions seems, like divers 
other things, to have fallen somewhat out of gear in the memorable 
administration of Lord Ripon. No such muddle, we believe, will 
be discovered in the State papers of Lord Lawrence or Lord Mayo, 
to say nothing of the more historical periods of Lord Canning and 
Lord Dalhousie. 

However, the Secretary of State having properly commented on 
the “‘ irregularity and inconvenience ” of the course taken on the 
occasion, the peccant Viceroy set to work to reconsider the subject. 
It was certainly one not of passing, local, or departmental interest. 
It is one of the first importance to every{Englishman in India, from 
the civilian or staff officer at the Presidency to the joint magis- 
trate in his lonely Subdivision, and the planter’s assistant in his 
bungalow. And by a natural and not remote consequence, if 
pushed to its logical deductions, it may affect the religious feelings 
of a vast and mixed population, which outnumbers Englishmen by 
millions, while it equals or surpasses them in show of devotion, 
fondness for ceremonial, fanaticism, and religious fervour. The 
promoters of the inquiry have been singularly slow to perceive this. 
A variety of considerations, political, secular, religious, and sen- 
timental, may tend to swell this discussion, but the cardinal. point 
in this Blue Book is one which the Viceroy and his single follower 
have slurred over or missed. The question is not simply whether 
we are “ taxing the natives of India to support Christian establish- 
ments,” but whether we have not been, and are still, taxing 
Hindus to support Mahommedan mosques and shrines, taxing 
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Mahommedans to support idol temples, and taxing Christians, 
civilians, soldiers, Eurasians, and the unofficial English community 
for the support of both the Hindu and the Mussulman creeds. 
It was not very likely that this argument, patent to everyone with 
any knowledge of the principles of Oriental taxation, and of the 
history of Emperors of Delhi, of Mahommedan Viceroys, of Mah- 
ratta upstarts, and of ancient Rajas, would entirely escape the 
comments of journalists and administrators. It certainly was 
brought to the notice of Lord Ripon. Most statesmen would have 
consulted their colleagues, drawn on the experience of Secretaries, 
Commissioners, and other obscure people of that sort, or ex- 
humed a few reports on the Land Revenue, and the resumption of 
Rent-free or Lakhiraj tenures. Yet this is the language of the 
late Viceroy in a controversy which really arises out of the Acts 
of Hastings and Cornwallis, and of every succeeding Viceroy who 
has increased our dominion by either conquest, annexation, or 
lapse. The despatch says : 

It is sometimes maintained that, as a matter of fact, the Government do give State 
aid to Hindu temples, Mohammedan mosques, &c., inasmuch as large grants, which, 
under previous native Governments, were made to those institutions, have never been 
resumed. But this argument does not appear valid. If, indeed, the Government had 
been in the habit, since British Rule was established in India, of creating native re- 
ligious endowments, the case would be different. The case in favour of granting money 
for Christian spiritual ministration would then be unanswerable. But the Government 
had never pursued any such policy. On the contrary, they have always persistently 
refused to adopt this policy, and the mere fact that when we conquered India we found 
that grants had already been made to temples and mosques, does not alter the case. 
That which the State never acquired it cannot give; the State never acquired these 
lands or their revenues. When it acquired the territories in whick the lands were 


situate, the lands were expressly reserved to their existing purposes, either by treaty 
or by notification. 


And to this bewildering statement is added, in a note, the 
following. The italics are our own :— 


If since conquest or cession the Government have appropriated any land or revenue 


to any purposes of native religion, the amount so appropriated is so trifling as not to be 
worth taking into consideration. 


We say deliberately that it is scarcely possible in a few sentences 
more admirably to misstate a case, and to display a more lamentable 
ignorance of the history of all Indian administration in any pro- 
vince ceded or conquered since the 12th of August 1765. We do 
not expect a Statesman fresh from England at once to become 
familiar with all the intricacies of sub-infeudations in Bengal, and 
with all the local terms of a village Settlement in the North-West 
Provinces, though such English jurists as Sir Henry Maine and Sir 
F. Stephen found no difficulty whatever in mastering and judi- 
ciously applying the main principles of an Indian Revenue Settle- 
ment during their term of office. But were there no Secretaries, 
friends, and counsellors at hand who would have saved Lord Ripon 
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from exhibiting, in a State paper of unusual significance, an 
ignorance of which a junior civilian not yet in charge of a 
Sub-division ought to be ashamed? To sound the depths of 
that ignorance we must now try and compress into a page or two 
the elementary conditions and principles of an Indian Revenue 
Settlement. It is a fundamental axiom with the natives of India 
that all land is liable to pay something in the shape of revenue or 
taxation to the Public Treasury. The land tax is the unquestionable 
immemorial tribute which the ruler can impose and which the 
subject must give. When a new ruleis established in any province 
in India, the very first thing is for the new ruler to say by whom, 
at what dates and places, and under what conditions, obligations, 
or exemptions, this immemorial tax is to be paid. Unless the 
Sovereign otherwise wills it, every portion of the soil must pay 
its tribute. Everything is in suspense, and nothing can goon until 
this is settled. The state of things, to use a familiar illustration, 
resembles that on the morning of the trial of Bardell versus 
Pickwick, when the latter persisted in writing endless notes to Mr. 
Perker, asking ‘“‘ if all was going on well.” To which Mr. Perker 
replied ‘‘as well as possible ”’ ; the novelist remarking that there was 
nothing to go on, well or ill, until the Court sat. Just so in India, 
nothing can go on in the way of administration, comfort, develop- 
ment, or progress until the big Talookdar of Oudh and Bengal, the 
village communities of Upper India and the Punjab, and the 
innumerable Ryots or small proprietors of Madras, know for certain 
how and to whom they are to pay the revenue of the State. In 
practice, as well as in theory, the soil and its resources and contri- 
butions lie at the Conqueror’s feet. He does often adopt, with 
modifications and improvements, what he finds in existence. But 
whether it is Akbar or Shir Shah, or an English Commissioner, the 
operation is something equivalent to a resettlement of the essential 
conditions under which property is held, taxes are paid, and society 
progresses. In our own case, especially in the last fifty years, 
the work of a Settlement, first summary and then regular, has been 
one of patient inquiry, intense labour, and equitable decision on the 
part of the pick of the civil and military services. It is not, as 
might be hastily supposed by others besides Lord Ripon, a mere 
light review of some well-understood and accepted process by 
which a Mohammedan or a Mahratta ruler collected his dues, 
with a few easements or alleviations thrown in to prove the superior 
equity of the British. It goes to the root of things, and lays 
the foundation of private ownership, as well as of public credit and 
national solvency. Intimately connected with this question of the 
amount, manner, and payment of revenue, is that of immunity 
and exemption from such payment in favour of classes, societies, and 
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individuals. Every oriental ruler has been in the habit of rewarding 
priests, pundits, saints, sooth-sayers, astrologers, ministers, soldiers, 
prostitutes, valets, buffoons, cooks, and favourites of all kinds, by 
allowing them to hold certain lands free of all taxation or tribute, 
or occasionally at a peppercorn rent. These grants were made 
from favour and caprice, and they were, of course, resumable at 
pleasure by the hand which conferred them. They imposed no 
binding obligation on the subsequent Dynasty or family, as 
orientals know by experience. It is not correct to say that 
such rights were reserved to the incumbents, by treaty or 
notification, as Lord Ripon says in his off-hand way, though, 
doubtless, a general manifesto on such essential points may have 
been issued by the British Government on the assumption of 
supreme authority. The revision of some old native system of 
collecting revenue has invariably been followed by a thorough 
revision of the alienations and free grants included in that former 
system. This has led, as Lord Ripon ought to have known, to 
most searching, minute, and even harassing inquiries on the part 
of our revenue authorities. In some notable instances these 
proceedings have caused an excitement, only comparable to that 
caused by one or two of Lord Ripon’s pet projects. In the 
provinces of Bengal and Behar, from divers untoward circum- 
stances, this inquiry, though originally provided for in the Great 
Cornwallis Settlement, was not taken up in earnest for nearly forty 
years after 1793. In other provinces, the Punjab for instance, a 
thorough investigation into secular and religious exemptions was 
made at an early date after annexation. It may be admitted that very 
many of these were made to persons whom we should term laymen, 
and not for pious and religious purposes. But it is never very 
easy in India to draw the distinction between religion and the 
world. Brahmottur land, or alienations to Brahmans; Devottur, 
for temples, or the service of the gods; grants to Pirs or Mussul- 
men saints, to Bedees or Sikh priests, for wells to be dug, or 
groves to be planted, and very many other things,—are deemed 
religious; and the incumbents and beneficiaries have been called 
on, sooner or later, after each annexation, to produce title deeds and 
evidence, and to justify a renewal or continuance of the exemption 
and benefit. These processes, so far from bearing out Lord Ripon in 
his jaunty assertion that ‘‘ we found the grants and never acquired 
the land,” show that, as conquerors and founders of a new state 
of society, we settled afresh the principles and modes of tribute, 
recognized or created ownership, and by renewing or continuing 
grants and alienations, left the void so created to be filled up by 
the contributions and taxes of less favoured classes. This can 
be shown by reports far too numerous to quote, but within the 
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knowledge of every Anglo-Indian administrator. A ruler, what- 
ever be his title or origin, who superintends these close enquiries, 
assesses some lands at so much per acre, cancels and resumes 
some grants, and allows others to be held at no revenue, at half 
revenue, or for a certain number of lives, or as long as a parti- 
cular temple, shrine, or well is kept up, does not take things just 
as he “finds them,” but exercises in every case the rights of a 
Lord Paramount or supreme owner, from whom, tamquam a capite, 
all others derive their titles and enjoy their rights. This has 
been done by British Viceroys and Governors in succession 
for nearly a century. It is surely obvious that when an official, 
a Settlement or resumption officer, with the approval of his 
superiors, cancels one grant held by an invalid title in Pirpore 
and confirms another grant in Brahmanabad, he is dealing with 
what the State has ‘‘ acquired” to some purpose. Otherwise, what 
right has he to say that this land escheats to the Company or 
the Crown, and that the other portion is continued in favour of 
learned and pious Brahmans? The sum of this contention is, 
simply and shortly, ‘‘ Tax everyone and all lands equally, and no 
one can complain. Exempt some classes, creeds, or institutions, 
when you take on you the administration, and then your exemp- 
tions, to all practical intent, are burdens on all others.” 

It may be difficult to estimate correctly in figures the exact 
extent to which the revenue of India has been diminished by these 
exemptions ; and it would be a more invidious task to ransack the 
records of the past, to pry into the devolutions of property, and to 
say how much out of the lakhs and, it may be, crores of rupees 
to which the Government has relinquished its clear right, is 
enjoyed by Zamindars and lay proprietors, and how much by 
mahants and priests. But it is tolerably certain that the amount 
of grants for religious purposes cannot be “trifling,” as asserted 
by Lord Ripon. We shall prove this by an appeal to unimpeach- 
able authorities. Everyone has heard of the Temple of Jagannath, 
or Juggernauth, as it is popularly spelt; the early connection of 
the British Government with this celebrated idol temple, our super- 
vision of the pilgrim tax, and the eventual severance of any con- 
nection between a Christian Government and idolatry. But when 
we ceased to levy the pilgrim tax, to recognize the shrine, and 
officially to administer its finances, we actually did not resume 
a very large grant of land by which the temple and its monasteries 
are supported. Sir W. W. Hunter, in his excellent Imperial 
Gazetteer, puts the rent-roll of these lands near Puri at £27,000 
a year, in addition to other lands which were given in exchange 
for a previous annual payment of £4,000, received by the priests 
direct from the Treasury up to the very time when our connec- 
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tion with the direct management ceased. Sir Hunter adds: 
‘On our taking over the country, it was practically decided that 
all disbursements hitherto made for charitable uses should be 
continued on the scale which the orthodox Mahratta Government 
had established. Amongst these costly bequests the superinten- 
dence of the Temple of Jagannath was the chief.” Here, again, 
is a similar instance, taken from the other end of the Indian 
Empire. In the Punjab, as already stated, little delay occurred 
in overhauling all secular and pious alienations of our revenue. 
And as early as 1853, in the first excellent report issued by the 
Board of Administration of the Punjab after its annexation in 
1849, there is to be read the following significant passage :— 
The endowments mentioned in Class No. 9 are both secular and religious, for the 
support of temples, mosques, places of pilgrimage and devotion, schools, village inns 
for the reception of travellers, paupers, and strangers, generally of a monastic charac- 
ter. These institutions are ornaments to the villages. They have some architectural 
pretensions, and, being embosomed in trees, are often the only shady spots in the 
neighbourhood. They add much to the comfort of rustic life, and keep alive a spirit of 
hospitality and piety among the agricultural people. The endowments, though occa- 
sionally reduced in amount, have, on the whole, been regarded with liberality ; and in 
confirming them, the officers have mainly regarded the utility and efficiency of the 


institution. Such grants, when insignificant in amount, have been maintained, even 
though the original grantor might have been the headman of the village. 


In this extract we can discern the graceful and polished style 
of Sir Richard Temple, then Secretary to the Board at Lahore. 
In a subsequent report the same authority mentions that the 
district officers had disposed of at least 80,000 petty rent-free 
tenures ; and it may fairly be assumed that some portion of these 
must have been given by the Sikh Government, at head-quarters, 
or by local Dewans and Governors, for charitable and pious ends. 
Let us take another large tract known as the Central Provinces, 
and we find that in 1862, a special “ alienation officer” had been 
appointed to enquire into estates in the Nagpore Province held 
free of revenue, or at a quit-rent; that in all the districts there 
remained thousands of petty tenures claimed to be held free, and 
requiring investigation ; and that some six years afterwards, or in 
1868, the investigations into such tenures still remained incom- 
plete. It would be easy, though superfluous, to multiply instances 
from other provinces of the Indian Empire; with exception, 
possibly, of Burma, where Buddhists live by soliciting alms, and 
not by the proceeds of land exempt from taxation. Quite enough, 
however, has been adduced to show that a Revenue Settlement, 
including eventually a judicial investigation into every title set up 
by Brahmans, Mahants, Faquirs, and Mohammedan saints, has. 
been systematically pursued in every province successively ceded 
or conquered ; that such a settlement is not to be taken as a mere 
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transfer of the goodwill, stock and business by one out-going 
partner or firm to a new purchaser or company, but that it 
amounts to a reconstitution of the whole agricultural and financial 
system on a new basis; that in this light it is invariably accepted 
and understood by Orientals of all classes ; that taxation, remission, 
or suspension on fixed and certain principles, though based on indi- 
genous methods to some extent, is really the new policy of the British 
Government; that security of title and the various easements 
created by us give a value to property such as it never could have 
possessed under Raja, Padishah, or Dewan; and as a consequence 
that every exemption acknowledged or granted by us in favour of 
any one individual, class, or institution, is a deduction from the 
fiscal resources of the whole Empire, and a corresponding burden 
on other classes or individuals not so favoured or exempted. We 
may rely on it that this point, though but lightly touched on in 
the Blue Book before us, is one which, in the event of any renewed 
agitation about Chaplains, would have to be boldly faced, and that 
it lies at the very root of the whole question. It does follow, 
logically and accurately we contend, that at this very moment 
Hindus are more heavily taxed because some Mohammedans are 
exempted; that Mohammedans bear more additional burdens 
because Hindu idolatries are allowed to exist and flourish; and 
that Christians of all varieties are in their turn called on to 
contribute more, because a Christian Government in its wide, 
politic, and just toleration, pays respect to the pious intentions 
of former potentates as well as to the worshippers of Kali and 
the disciples of Mahommed. In fact, the very argument put 
forth by the Baptist Missionary Society as ingenious and hypo- 
thetical, is one based on the simplest fact and the sternest reality. 
It would not be easy, as already stated, to collect statistics 
showing the difference between secular and religious alienations 
to various Hindus and Mohammedans. It would be a new, a 
dangerous, and a difficult departure. But if the religious feelings 
of the Christian community were ever excited by any threatened 
withdrawal of Chaplain’s salaries, or other grants to clergy, it is 
just one on which public opinion would be sure to insist. And yet 
we cannot imagine any Lieutenant-Governor, Viceroy, or admini- 
strator so forcibly feeble as even to touch the fringe of such an 
inquiry, still less to probe it to its centre and foundation. Speak- 
ing generally, it is reasonable to conclude that the alienations to 
Hindus, from their mere excess of population, outnumber those 
to Mussulmans, while the ecclesiastical grants to clergymen of the 
Church of England, and to a few Scotchmen and Roman Catholics, 
are far below all the rest taken together. He must be a light- 
hearted statesman who, on the plea of religious toleration and 
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equality, would knowingly apply the torch of inquiry to a pile of 
such combustible materials. 

It must not, however, be imagined that this solemn and sug- 
gestive subject was treated by the other members of the Vice-regal 
Council as it was by Lord Ripon. On the contrary, four members, 
the late Mr. Gibbs, the late General T. F. Wilson, Sir Donald 
Stewart, and Sir §. Bayley, recorded a temperate dissent, in 
which they held that it is quite within our power and right to 
expend some £220,000 all over India, in consideration of our 
having confirmed alienations of State property to other creeds. 
But this dissent hardly rises to the high argument of such a State 
question. The only member of the Indian Cabinet who has treated 
the subject with the breadth and fulness which it deserves, is Sir 
Theodore Hope. This gentleman lays it down boldly that no 
preceding Government, possessing a distinctive faith, has failed to 
mark its accession to power by providing for that faith from the 
resources of the State. ‘‘ When we look around upon the vast extent 
and variety of non-Christian endowments of every age, from the 
most ancient to the most modern times, we see a striking monument 
of the bold expression by successive dynasties of their own con- 
victions, coupled with the enlightened toleration of the convictions 
of others. Can a Christian Government repudiate its own similar 
obligations?” In his minute of dissent, as well as in the letter 
of Archdeacon Baly, can be found many collateral arguments in 
favour of the maintenance of our present system. That the 
Government lies under a moral obligation to provide for its 
soldiers and for religious ministrations to its civil servants of every 
degree ; that Lord Canning pointed out the danger to society from 
the presence of neglected loafers and idlers (Englishmen) at great 
cities and cantonments; that if money may be expected from 
England for active missionary labours, it by no means follows that 
anything would be given to fill any void made by the withdrawal 
of clergymen’s salaries; that any such measure would arouse a 
very bitter feeling amongst the European community attached to 
the Church of England, and that this feeling would be directed 
against Nonconformists; that the amount expended is small, 
comparatively, and that the work is well and effectively done: are 
all instances of what the lawyers term adminicular proof. But the 
main argument in favour of the grants is, briefly, that Christians 
are now more heavily burdened because certain favoured Hindus 
and Mahommedans are exempt, and that the amount spent on the 
services of the religion of the ruling race is far below what has 
been allowed to be spent on the temples and shrines of the subject 
community. One other argument remains. It is just touched on 
by Sir Theodore Hope, but it must surely come home to any 
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Anglo-Indian who retains the slightest knowlege of native character 
and sentiment. Religion plays so important a part with Orientals 
that it has been said that every act in a Hindu’s social life has a 
religious foundation, bearing, motive, and scope. Sensitive as they 
all are on questions of caste, ceremonial, austerity, worship, prayer, 
dedication, asceticism, donations, and sacrifices, they ‘“‘ respect 
those who show similar feelings, while they wonder at and despise 
those Europeans who are conspicuous for their indifference in such 
matters.” A British Government which should dock the salaries 
of its own Padres and send them away, allow its churches to fall 
into dilapidation, proclaim its utter indifference to the religious 
welfare of its servants, might gain possibly a few patronising puffs 
from the spouting Baboo and the itinerating M.P. But in the 
minds of the manly Sikh, the learned Mohammedan, the high- 
caste Brahman, the Rajput, the Khettri, and the independent and 
successful trader, such a pitiful economy, mocked with the title 
of toleration and equality, would excite bewilderment, ridicule, and 
sovereign contempt. 


W. S. Seton-Karr. 
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Tue occasion of my first speech was the anniversary or Feast of 
the Village Friendly Society, the subject of it, the health of an 
absent relative, for which I, a mere stripling, was called on to re- 
spond. That this task would fall to my lot had loomed‘largely before 
me for days, and for days had embittered my existence. Atlength 
the dread moment arrived, my relative’s virtues were recounted, 
his cordial appreciation of the benevolent fraud (for we were a 
bankrupt society, although we did not know it) was dwelt on in 
becoming terms, and his absence feelingly deplored. My name was 
coupled with the toast, and I rose to respond. Much to my sur- 
prise I retained my consciousness, and although I forgot my 
exordium and omitted my peroration, I must have acquitted myself 
tolerably well, for the proposer of some subsequent toast was 
obliging enough to mention my speech in the language of compli- 
ment, and to augur from it that I should one day become the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. I knew that the view of the 
functions of our presiding genius implied in the reference of my 
friendly critic, was founded on a misconception of them, but his 
drift was clear. Simple rustic though he was, he, in common with 
the bulk of his countrymen, educated or illiterate, looked to one 
place, and one place alone, for his standard of oratorical excellence 
—the House of Commons. Reputation oftentimes survives when 
the virtue on which it was raised is lost. We still think of the 
House of Commons as the place in which the greatest of our orators 
are seen and heard at their best. It is, indeed, the fittest arena 
for them to contend in, for there they are directly pitted against 
each other; but except on rare occasions it is no longer the place 
in which they rise to the highest flights and deliver themselves of 
their noblest conceptions. These they reserve for the platform, 
and for good reasons. Owing to the increase in the number of 
speakers in the House and in the business of the House, the 
opportunities for the making of set speeches there are fewer than 
they used to be ; while the conductors of newspapers fall in with 
the popular indisposition to wade through columns of debates, 
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and all but one shorten their reports to the merest summary of 
undressed arguments. But should a statesman of the first rank 
deliver a platform address he is pretty sure of a full report in the 
newspapers of the following day. Politicians can thus answer 
each other from opposing platforms almost as quickly as they could 
in the House, and with more effect and more freedom. In a set 
debate, lasting over two or three nights, the great guns seldom, 
except just at the finish, reply to each other in the same sitting. 
If Mr. Gladstone, for example, speak in the debate on a Monday, he 
will be answered by Lord Hartington on the Tuesday. The same 
thing happens in platform oratory. The fixtures for the public 
addresses of prominent statesmen are arranged many weeks before- 
hand, and where, as is the case just now, there is a good supply 
of chief speakers on both sides of both Houses, it is always 
possible, by chance or design, for one party man to answer another 
either the next day or within a period sufficiently short to render 
the reply effective. 

Political leaders have, in all times, largely availed themselves of 
the platform for the purpose of announcing or denouncing a policy, 
and on certain recurring occasions, as the Lord Mayor’s banquet, a 
Ministerial statement has come to be looked for almost as a matter 
of right; but it is new, I think, for public men to depend so much 
as they do now on platform speeches for the purpose of controversy. 
The result, at any rate, is to change the conditions under which 
opposing leaders contend. Instead of fighting in an arena crowded 
with adherents of both combatants, each cock crows on his own 
dunghill to an applauding audience of staunch supporters. The 
effect of this change on the oratory of the House of Commons is, I 
will not say ruinous, but damaging beyond question. The best 
men reserve their best efforts and their happiest thoughts for the 
platform, and are satisfied if, in the House, they can maintain a 
level of efficiency high enough to sustain their reputation there. 

But if the oratory of the House be deteriorating, as some think, 
perhaps the members are not so much to blame as their consti- 
tuents and the general public, who demand without ceasing such a 
succession of speeches from them. Say, you aspire to public life. 
Unless you are a very rich man and can, so to speak, buy your 
position by your profusion, you must first make your mark. In 
order to effect this object you must show that you can express your 
ideas on questions of the day more effectively than your contem- 
poraries. Nothing but thought and study can enable you to do 
this. In the early stage of your career, therefore, however able 
you may fancy yourself to be, you take pains with your speeches. 
You are not probably called on then to make many, so that you 
have time to devote to their preparation. Some of the best speeches 
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I have listened to have been made by local men, to whom the 
taking of some part in the organization of the political party to 
which they belong has given them the sought-for opportunity of 
distinguishing themselves. It is quite likely that at this stage you 
may be incapable of making an impromptu speech—so much the 
better, as a rule, for the quality of your speeches; but as you 
progress you find readiness to be an essential. In time you 
become a candidate for the suffrages of some constituency, and 
ultimately fight and win the seat. In the course of the struggle 
you abandon the attempt to prepare your speeches. You have to 
speak so often and so unexpectedly that neither time for study nor 
opportunity is afforded you. You gain something, it is true— 
fluency. If I were a novelist intending to base a work of fiction 
on. the luckless career of a disappointed politician, I should choose 
for the name of my book one of those double or alternative titles 
dear to our forefathers. I should call my novel “‘ Frank’s Failure, 
or Fatal Fluency.” Fluency, if I may misapply my metaphors, is 
the rock on which many a promising politician flounders. In the 
case I am assuming, you know quite well that in the proportion as 
speaking becomes easier and easier to you, so do your speeches go 
off in quality. When a man feels sufficiently sure of himself to 
be satisfied that he need never come to a dead stop on a platform, 
he must be very strong-minded, or possessed with a burning desire 
to display himself to the best advantage, if he take much trouble 
in preparation, for there is no task that human nature so revolts 
against as the composition of a studied speech. After your 
election you hope that you will not be obliged to speak so often 
and so unexpectedly as when you were a candidate, and were 
compelled to keep yourself before the public as much as possible. 
You fancy that you will be able to pay attention to the composition 
of your speeches, and perhaps as a listener derive some valuable 
hints from the great orators in the House. You will be dis- 
appointed of your hope. Invitations will shower down on you to 
preside at smoking concerts, open bazaars, attend meetings of 
political associations, support resolutions at conferences, and so 
forth, many of which you must accept. On all these occasions 
you will be expected to say at least ‘‘a few words,” often on the 
spur of the moment. These demands on you will give you, what 
indeed you scarcely want, readiness in speaking impromptu, but 
will not tend to that improvement in your style for which you 
sadly admit there is much room. At length an opportunity 
arrives which you intend to benefit by. A distinguished leader of 
your party is about to deliver an important address in a great 
commercial centre. The distinguished leader is an orator of the 
first rank. A carefully prepared speech from him will be the best 
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of lessons for you. You have a capital seat on the platform close 
to the distinguished leader. He stumbles a little at first—they all 
do—but presently gets into his swing. He is just approaching a 
ticklish question, and you are on the close watch to notice how he 
will deal with it, when you feel a smart tap on your shoulder. "Tis 
your friend Busy, M.P. “Blank, you are wanted. Overflow 
meeting in the Drill Hall next door. Two thousand at least. 
They are hard up for speakers to keep the ball rolling till his 
lordship can come. The chairman said I was to fetch you at once. 
There is no time to be lost.” You stifle your annoyance. It is as 
well to be prompt on such occasions, who knows but what the 
Party may one day mark your devotion to the cause! On your 
way you meet a friend returning. He has just spoken and puts 
you in spirits as he passes by remarking that they were “ deeply 
depressed ” when he left. You arrive to find Perpetual Drop, M.P., 
on his legs, an orator remarkable for an easy flow of nothing. 
This gentleman holds the field with indifferent success for half an 
hour, and then succumbs only to repeated intimations conveyed 
through the medium of his coat-tails. Fuming with irritation to 
think how vilely you have been defrauded, you rise to address a 
wearied audience, who regard you in the light of another stop-gap. 
The result is not doubtful. At the end of twenty minutes you sit 
down with the clear conviction that you never spoke worse in your 
life. These experiences would damp the ardour of a less zealous 
politician, but your spirits are elastic, and you are not yet 
daunted. You determine now, we will say, to be an attentive 
listener from your place in the House, and to profit by a careful 
study of the various oratorical models you will hear there. 
Perhaps, of all reputations, a reputation for wisdom is the most 
desired. If this be what you aim at, you have an example to 
follow in Sir Oracle. This honourable member is gifted with a 
goodly presence, a grave aspect, and a deep voice. It is these quali- 
fications, in the main, I suspect, which have suggested to him the 
notion that he would make an admirable speaker. When to such 
natural advantages are added a double eye-glass, a measured 
delivery, and a solemn I-come-to-bury-Cxsar style, the effect 
is in the highest degree impressive. Sir Oracle is not one of those 
orators who charm with the unexpected. He never, I suppose, 
had an original idea in his life, but it must be allowed that he 
makes the most of those that are current in the world. No one 
pronounces two and two to be four with a greater air of conviction. 
You may remember that scene in Great Expectations, where Mr. 
Wopsle, the parish clerk, over-estimating his powers of rendering 
the dramatic works of Shakespeare, essays the part of Hamlet at a 
transpontine theatre. Pip and his friend attend on the occa- 
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sion, and when asked to criticise the actor’s conception of the 
character declare it to be “‘ grand and massive.” These are the 
epithets I should apply to the lucubrations of Sir Oracle when he 
is at his best. As here and there in a remote country district may 
still be found some ancient dame with a reputation for knowledge 
and sagacity, entitling her to the appellation of the Wise Woman, 
so do we in the House of Commons rejoice in the possession of a 
wise man. Should you despair of attaining such excellence as that 
which I own I have not done justice to in the foregoing descrip- 
tion, you can aim a trifle lower. On the other side of the House 
sits an honourable member—dread Prince of Platitudes—who will 
teach you how to combine the warmest love of virtue in the 
abstract with the bitterest hatred of political adversaries in the 
concrete. You will recognize him best if I give you a ‘sample of 
his style. ‘‘Mr. Speaker, the speech to which we have just 
listened from the honourable member opposite is remarkable for 
the lack of sympathy it displays with the requirements, and, I may 
add, wants, of the masses of the people. Sir, I am not surprised 
that this should be so, for it has ever been the réle of the Tory 
Party, of which party the honourable member is a conspicuous 
supporter, on the one hand to oppose measures intended to ame- 
liorate the condition of the working men and working women of 
this country, and on the other to perpetuate those social in- 
equalities, relics of the dark days of feudalism, whereby the rich 
and the so-called noble have sought to tread under foot the 
legitimate aspirations of the poor but honest toiler, and despoil 
him of the hardly-earned fruits of his labour. Such, Sir, I thank 
God, was not the school in which I learned my first lessons in 
political wisdom. I, Sir, was always taught, and I have never 
forgotten the instruction, that no policy could be advantageous to 
the State which was not founded on justice, that no law was 
likely to be beneficial to the country at large which was not based 
on the broad principle of equality, and that no statesman was 
worthy of the confidence of his fellow men who was blind to the 
dictates of truth and honour. (Hear, hear.) Holding these 
views, Sir, I feel that I should be wanting in the duty I owe to the 
constituency which has returned me to Parliament, were I to fail 
to raise my voice, humble though it be, in determined protest 
against the policy enunciated by honourable gentlemen opposite. 
Sir, I do not deny to honourable gentlemen opposite the merit of 
consistency, for the history of this country abounds with examples 
which prove beyond all question that the Tory Party have ever 
been the foes of freedom and progress. Now, Sir, I am of opinion 
that freedom, united with order, is a guarantee of liberty, and that 
progress, combined with security, is essential to prosperity. 
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(Hear, hear.) This being so, I ask how is it possible for honour- 
able members on this side of the House to associate themselves 
with politicians—I will not call them statesmen—whose estab- 
lished principle of government is to distrust the people. Sir, you 
cannot expect the people to trust you unless you trust them. 
(Hear, hear.) Honourable gentlemen opposite may put their faith 
in coercion, and rely on force as their only remedy, but let it be 
our task to pursue a course more consistent with our common 
Christianity, and by repairing the errors of the past, and re- 
dressing the evils of the present, ensure to the unhappy victims of 
British misrule a prosperous future,” and so on ad lib. Should 
you be unable on first hearing to follow the drift of this orator’s 
observations, and apprehend the deep thoughts embedded in his 
ponderous periods, I advise you to make his acquaintance and 
beg the loan of the manuscript of which in the delivery of his 
addresses he makes such abundant use, before he sends it for 
publication to his local paper. Others there are of less note, from 
whom you may gain useful hints. For example, suppose you 
entertain the notion of going in, as they call it, for patriotism— 
rather a losing game though, by the way—then attend the debates 
on the Army and Navy Estimates. The subjects discussed are 
highly technical, and, as no one understands them, the few who can 
talk the jargon of their craft have most of the fun themselves. 
This is the time for you to pick up a boisterous sentiment or two 
from the blood and thunder, shiver your timbers, Rule Britannia 
speakers, best described in the language of the dockyard as of the 
‘“‘ Admiral Class,” sentiments warranted at any time to elicit the 
loud plaudits of the gallery. Another class there is of a totally 
different kind, not numerous yet, but I am sorry to say, increasing ; 
the class of prigs, professors, philosophers, and pedants, whose 
dreary, dogmatic, and didactic deliverances it will be your ill fate 
at times to listen to. These gentry are not beloved in any quarter 
of the House. They are fond of posturing on moral and mental 
mole-hills of their own raising, whence they look down in pitying 
scorn on a less virtuous world. The situation is picturesque and 
impressive, but calculated to irritate the residue of the human 
race. You have nothing to learn from such orators as these. 
Stay, lam wrong. You can learn from them what to avoid. 

At this point I feel that you may well reproach me for calling 
your attention to orators of note indeed, but not in the first rank 
either as politicians or as speakers. You would say, and naturally 
enough, that if you were without a guide you should look to profit 
by the speeches of the leading members of the various political 
parties of whom the House is composed. I am not sure that in 
point of oratory there are not less conspicuous members from whom 
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you might learn more than you could from the occupants of the 
front benches, but I can understand that, since I am on the subject 
of the oratory of the House of Commons, to be silent as to the 
leaders would be regarded, to say the least, as an omission; so I 
will make a few remarks about Mr. Gladstone. I select Mr. Glad- 
stone because of his reputation. When I first heard him, I was 
immensely impressed by his powers of speech, but the oftener I 
hear him the less impressive does he seem. The reason of this I 
take to be that he has never, since I entered Parliament, had, in a. 
great speech, a good case to argue. The quality in Mr. Gladstone 
as an orator which has most struck me, is his mastery of the art, 
and the consequent ease and confidence with which he speaks. 
The ordinary hindrances to continued progression which impede 
less experienced and less gifted orators—mental chaos after the 
first twenty minutes, exhaustion of subject, deficiency of ideas, or 
want of suitable words wherewith to express them—do not stand in 
his way. When once started, it seems to cost him no more effort 
to talk for three hours than for one. In most speakers you can 
detect after a time, which varies in duration according to the capa- 
city of the individual, some failure of power, but you might listen 
long to Mr. Gladstone before you would discover signs of any such 
mental weakness. It is true that his speeches are not all equally 
good. One speech differs from another in excellence. For example, 
when Mr. Gladstone returned from a tour in Bohemia, in the 
Autumn Session of 1886, in order to take part in the debate on the 
second reading of Mr. Parnell’s Tenants’ Relief Bill, he sank, in 
the speech which he then delivered, very much below his normal 
level, and consequently laid himself open to an effective reply from 
Mr. Matthews, the newly-appointed Home Secretary. But what 
was observable on this occasion was not a failure of power during 
the course of the speech, but simply a sustained poverty from 
beginning to end of it. Mr. Gladstone is specially interesting as a 
speaker, from the fact that he has two styles, allied in their nature, 
yet distinct, the improvisatory style, and the reflective. As it was 
said of Swift, by Stella, I think, that there was no subject on which 
he could not write beautifully, so it may be said of Mr. Gladstone, 
that there is no subject on which he could not instantly make a 
speech worth listening to, if not for the matter of it, at least for 
its language and composition. Occasionally Mr. Gladstone impro- 
vises, or thinks aloud, in the House of Commons, and he is then a 
curious and instructive study. You may know when he improvises 
partly by a singular gesture, and partly by the recurrence and 
expression of certain statements and fixed ideas. See him now, 
casting about as it were for a thought or a word. He raises his 
right arm above his head, appears to clutch at an invisible object 
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which eludes him, and concludes the strange process by tracing an 
imaginary line from the frontal to the occipital region with his 
reverted thumb. After much meditation thereon, I have come to 
the conclusion that this action or combination of actions is neither 
more nor less than the persistency of a habit inherited from a less 
highly developed progenitor, to wit, arboreal man. Arboreal man, 
of course, roosted. To be “up a tree” would in his day signify a 
position of safety, whereas now, by a remarkable but not unprece- 
dented perversion, the phrase indicates an opposite condition. 
Arboreal man, desiring to save himself from falling, would natu- 
rally raise his arm and grasp the branch above him. Man, in the 
highest development to which the race has yet attained, to wit, 
Mr. Gladstone, desiring to save himself from partial failure or com- 
plete breakdown, by the finding of some thought or some word 
essential to the continued expression of logical argument, accom- 
panies the mental effort with a reminiscence of the action necessary 
to his progenitor, when in a position not of mental but of physical 
difficulty. Of the fixed statements or notions, two are_ specially 
observable, one that during fifty years’ experience in the House of 
Commons he never witnessed conduct so unwise, and so contrary to 
every principle of justice, honour, and virtue, as the conduct of his 
political opponents at that moment; the other, that had some 
distinguished statesman, long since dead, by preference Sir Robert 
Peel, been then alive, he would have unhesitatingly condemned 
such conduct, and supported the view entertained by Mr. Gladstone 
himself. When Mr. Gladstone improvises, he speaks virtually 
without notes, a scratch or two on a sheet of paper, hastily 
scribbled in the course of the debate, scarcely rising to the 
dignity of a note. But when Mr. Gladstone speaks reflectively, 
and obviously after some previous consideration of the subject 
with a view to speaking on it, his notes are voluminous. This 
surprises me, for Mr. Gladstone does not, so far as I can 
judge, require notes to anything like the same extent that others 
do for what I may be permitted to term phraseological purposes. 
He seems to have complete command of an enormous vocabulary, 
from which at any moment he can select the precise words and 
turns of speech he desires to use. Why such a man, possessed of 
such gifts and such acquirements, hampers himself with notes is 
a question that I should like him in the interests of future genera- 
tions of speakers, to answer. Yet with all his mastery of the 
tongue, it is often said of Mr. Gladstone that, unlike Lord Beacons- 
field, he has coined no phrases that will live. Mr. Gladstone, it is 
true, is not a witty man. His sense of humour appears not be 
be keen, though occasionally he allows a dry comment to pass 
his lips which provokes a smile. He is not ready with a caustic 
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repartee or a stinging sarcasm. He is not a sayer of smart say- 
ings which are in everyone’s mouth to-day and forgotten to-morrow. 
The fact is, he is too busy a man and too much in earnest, even 
when he is carried away by some theory or some scheme whose 
merits he alone can descry, to be epigrammatic. Epigrams are 
the product of a rested brain. It is after men have well slept 
that their wits are brightest ; the dullest intellects are fertile in 
arguments against getting out of bed. The brain that is curdled 
with all-night sittings is in no condition to condense the wisdom 
of many into the wit of one. Hence Opposition speakers are more 
brilliant than Ministerial, for they have more leisure and more 
sleep too, since they are not compelled to make a House. But to 
return to Mr. Gladstone. If he be not a “ master of flouts and 
jeers,” it does not follow that he is, therefore, incapable of coining 
phrases that will live. To be buried in Remains or Jest-books, 
the common lot of the wittiest epigrams, the smartest repartees, 
and the pleasantest conceits, is not immortality. The phrases 
most likely to live need be neither clever nor striking, but they 
must be happily turned and easy to remember, and such as may 
come in handily on many occasions and adapt themselves readily 
to a variety of circumstances. When Lord Russell (Lord John) 
noticed in the House of Lords that some statesman whom he had 
in a certain debate expected to see there was not present, and said 
of him, paradoxically, that he was ‘‘ conspicuous by his absence,” 
he coined what became a stock phrase in the language, because it 
supplied a daily want, namely, a concise mode of expressing a state 
of things of frequent occurrence. Now phrases of this kind abound 
in Mr. Gladstone’s speeches. To mention a few—‘ within mea- 
surable distance,” “‘ holds the field,” ‘‘ judicious mixture,” “ the 
dim and distant future,” and so on. In estimating the worth of 
such phrases as these the fact, however, must not be lost sight of 
that their utterance by the most eminent statesman of the day at 
once gave them currency. We humbler mortals may issue just 
as good coin, but we cannot as easily get it into circulation. 

There is no speaker in the House of Commons that approaches 
Mr. Gladstone in copiousness of vocabulary, in earnestness of 
manner, and in energy of delivery. Mr. Gladstone’s chief faults: 
are his diffuseness and his prolixity. A working man whom I 
knew summed these up admirably in a criticism of a celebrated 
speech made by Mr. Gladstone many years ago, at Blackheath, 
which he had heard. He said, “If Mr. Gladstone had spoken a 
great deal less he would have said a great deal more.’ Conse- 
quently there are, in my judgment, many speakers more impres- 
sive. Lord Hartington is an impressive speaker, and has become 
more so since he has been the acknowledged head of what may 
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be destined to be the most powerful party in the State. Mr. 
Chamberlain as a speaker I admire, because he is so clear and 
concise, and because he combines two qualities or powers not often 
found together, the power to reply readily and effectively, and the 
power to make a well-arranged opening statement, the latter by 
far the rarer power of the two. On the Ministerial side of the House 
Mr. Goschen’s style of oratory most resembles Mr. Chamberlain’s, 
but though equally effective in its way, it is not quite so bright 
and cheerful, while for close reasoning and dialectical power, give 
me Mr. Balfour. I might mention many other speakers of great 
excellence, but as I am supposing myself to be addressing a Par- 
liamentary novice, I will say to him, Find these out for yourself, 
and save me the invidious task of pointing them out to you and 
distinguishing between their differing merits. 

You will now, after some study of the best models, desire to 
make your first speech. Whilst I should deprecate too great haste 
in this matter, I should yet warn you against undue delay, lest 
letting “I dare not” wait upon “I would,” and putting off from 
time to time the terrible moment—and it is to most men a terrible 
moment—you should lose your nerve and sink into the ranks of 
the voiceless, the men who have often desired to speak but have 
never plucked up courage enough, or who have spoken once and 
failed, and feared to face failure again. I do not include in this 
class those useful men who have never had any intention to take 
a prominent part in the debates, but who do good work on Com- 
mittees, where their excellent abilities, sound sense, and business 
habits are of great service to the country. These men can speak 
if they choose, and occasionally in the Committee stage of a Bill, 
or in private business, speak briefly and to the point. By the 
voiceless I mean the men who have had the capacity to speak and 
the desire, but have missed their opportunities, and who now 
stifle the qualms of conscience which they must sometimes feel 
with the adage, that if speech be silvern, silence is golden. You 
will have no difficulty in finding an opportunity to speak, if you 
do not mind speaking to an empty House on an empty stomach, 
in what is called the dinner-hour, that is, from about 7 o’clock 
to 9 or half-past. Your chance may possibly come quite unex- 
pectedly. You are listening to the debate, or are occupied with 
your thoughts, and do not notice how the House thins. Presently 
you see someone sidling towards you. It is one of the Government 
whips. This gentleman has a remarkably pleasant manner, and is 
so affable too. He asks most kindly whether your cold is better. 
You have not had a cold, but you reflect that he cannot be supposed 
to bear in mind every member’s malady, so you reply cheerfully 
that it is much better. He is quite glad about this. ‘ That’s all 
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right. Do you dine here to-night?” You say that you do, but 
not just yet. He then informs you that a good many members on 
the Ministerial side are dining out to-night. It is a great shame, 
when they know the Government want to keep a House; but they 
will go. By-and-bye he becomes more communicative still. He 
tells you how many supporters of the Ministry are in the House, or 
its precincts, and how many of the Opposition, and implies that in 
the event of a division it would be a touch-and-go thing, and that 
even a count might be fraught with peril. He is so confidential in 
his way that you almost feel as if you were the chosen depository 
of the Cabinet secrets, and when he affirms that the only safe course 
is to keep the debate going till ‘‘ our men” come back, you readily 
assent. He is down upon you in a twinkling. ‘Then we may de- 
pend on you, if no one rises, to keep the ball rolling. That’s all right,” 
and off he goes in search of another victim to ‘‘ follow on.” Your 
first impulse is to fly the scene, but you resist this as unmanly ; 
your second, to acquire some Dutch courage at the bar in the lobby. 
Before, however, you can make up your mind, the member who is 
addressing the House gathers up his papers preparatory to an 
effective finish. He sits down, and there is a moment’s pause. 
You are on the point of rising, when up jumps another of Mr. 
Parnell’s young men. What arelief! You breathe again. Clearly 
it would be preposterous to remove the representatives of Ireland 
from the Imperial Parliament. How lost we should feel without 
them! But even Irish eloquence has its limits, and when this 
gentleman resumes his seat, you know that your time has come. 
You rise and are named by the Speaker. The prospect before you 
is not encouraging. On the Ministerial bench there may be a law- 
officer or two, and perhaps a junior lord. The front Opposition 
bench is a desert, but the scene behind it is more animated, for 
there you are treated to an exhibition of that nightly spectacle, the 
vanishing member. Your audience becomes scantier and scantier. 
You catch a glimpse in the doorway of that most trusted of your 
friends, Truman. Surely he will support you! No, he has gone 
with the rest. You fancy you guess his errand, and that presently 
he will return, bearing in his sympathetic hand the glass of water 
which each of you has long since pledged himself to supply to the 
other in his need. You are wrong. Whilst you, parched and 
husky, are ploughing your way through your notes, your friend is 
cracking a bottle, as they say in the old farces, of dry champagne, 
with a genial acquaintance, to whom he pleasantly imparts the 
information that when he left the House poor Blank was up with 
not a soul to listen to him. To support a man in the dinner-hour 
is the last test of friendship, and should never be exacted. Well, 
it is over at length. You get a nod from the Treasury bench 
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in kindly recognition of the fact that you have answered 
the call of duty, and you have the report in the newspapers 
to look forward to. You open your Standard, say, next 
morning, to find the following record of your first appearance : 
“The debate was continued by Mr. O’Trigger, Mr. O’Moreso, 
and Mr. Blank.” But perhaps you consider yourself too great 
a swell to be utilized in this fashion. You have, or you think you 
have, a reputation which should secure you against such a fate. 
At college you were president of the Union. You have since figured 
so creditably on the platform that you set a fancy value on your 
public appearances, and decline to speak at any but big meetings. 
In your own words, you draw the line at fifteen hundred. Any 
lesser audience you feel to be beneath your merits. A judicious 
hint or two in the proper quarter will soon spread abroad a 
knowledge of your views on this matter, and you will not be 
troubled by the whips. They are mortal, and no fonder of a snub 
than other men. Your object I take to be to make an effective 
speech in a full House. I tell you candidly that I doubt the 
wisdom of your policy. You had much better take your chance 
when you can; speak to the point on a subject of which you know 
something, and not trouble about your style, or the impression you 
will create on the House. But as I am sure that I should not 
convince you, I will not argue the question. You take your own 
course, then, and await your opportunity. It may be long in 
coming. A friend of mine nursed a glass of water for a fortnight, 
and then never let off his speech. The worst of this expectant 
attitude is that the longer you wait the less inclined you feel to 
take advantage of the opportunity when it does occur. You get 
sick, too, of the whole business, and your speech does not improve 
by keeping. Every day’s continuance of the debate suggests addi- 
tions to or subtractions from it, until at length the original 
design is so metamorphosed that you hardly recognize it. 
Then, by standing on your merits, so to speak, on the order of 
your going, you excite curiosity and arouse expectation. Failure 
in such a case is the more to be dreaded. However, you persevere. 
Your notion is that since there are many good speakers in the 
House, and since most questions that come up for debate are so 
well worn that nothing new can be said on them, your best chance 
of attracting attention and making a speech something out of the 
common way is to adopt a striking style. Le style, c’est V’- homme, 
you repeat to yourself. Ultimately, your opportunity comes. In 
a fairly full House, which grows fuller as you proceed, you achieve 
a decided success; in the slang of the day, you “score.” From 
the first you have the House with you. Your epigram might have 
been composed yesterday, it seems so crisp. You introduce your 
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humorous interlude with the light touch of a master. You 
enforce your argument without labouring it, and you lead up to 
your retort with such skill that it has all the air of an impromptu. 
Artis est celare artem. This hackneyed quotation reminds me that 
you make one mistake. You give a long and not well-known 
passage from a classical writer of antiquity in the original Latin. 
You should remember that to know Latin and Greek is in the 
present day the mark of a pedant, and that the only use of the 
Ancients is to supply figures of speech to the Moderns. But, this 
blemish excepted, if you do not quite come up to your expectations 
you do not fall far short of them. A Minister who follows you 
later on pays a handsome compliment to the honourable member 
whose “ brilliant contribution to the debate” must, he feels sure, 
have been appreciated by all sections of the House. You receive a 
hurried note or two of glowing commendation from some more or 
less prominent members, which you read with a warm gush of pride. 
So this is fame! How good it is! And how easily acquired! 
You live on your speech and on the flattering comments in the 
press for weeks, and you think yourself what some have already 
styled you, the coming man. Ina month or two’s time it dawns 
upon you that your speech, although as fresh as ever in your own 
recollection, and no wonder, for you often inwardly repeat it with 
never-failing satisfaction, has nearly, if not quite, passed out of 
the minds of others. You begin to suspect that to achieve fame 
is one thing, to retain it another, and that the favourable impres- 
sion created by your first essay will be dispelled if you do not 
shortly follow it up. Todo this needs even a greater effort than 
your first speech entailed, for you are now as much afraid of 
yourself as you then were of the House of Commons. You dread 
to fall below the high standard you then reached. 

However, I will assume that you have nerve enough to make a 
second attempt. You will try, of course, to repeat your success 
on similar lines. It is egregious folly on your part, but you will 
commit it. You compose your epigram, you study your light 
banter, you manufacture the source of interruption which will 
bring in your retort, you search the scriptures for your humorous 
analogy. In short, you make ready to out-do yourself in the 
completest way. At length your chance comes. There is a little 
stir of expectancy as you rise, which pleases you. You make what 
you think a good start with something clever. It falls flat. Your 
friends even are mute. The House does not like clever men at any 
time, and least when they show off their cleverness. You proceed, 
and presently get a cheer or two, but they have not the right ring 
about them. The House knows by this time that your main object 
is not so much to discuss in an argumentative style the subject of 
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debate, as to win applause in the way in which you won it ona 
former occasion. Now this is treatment that the House resents. 
It is not a theatre for young stars to scintillate in whenever they 
please, but a place of business, in which grave affairs of State have 
to be transacted. It is all very well for a new member to make a 
hit once. He has to show off his parts, and give a taste of his 
quality, but after this he must take his place in the ranks with the 
rest, and go to work simply and straightforwardly on the matter in 
hand. His real merits, if he has any, will be discovered and 
valued soon enough. 

But to return to yourself. You are now conscious that the 
House is in a very different mood from that in which it was when 
you first addressed it. This puts you in a fluster. Your good 
points do not seem quite so good now, and you are half-ashamed to 
put them. Your epigram smells of the lamp. You never even get 
off your retort, for when you challenged contradiction no one spoke. 
There is a buzz of conversation around you, and you just catch the 
words ‘‘ Making a fool of himself, eh ?” which do not reassure you. 
You forget your composed sentences and wander. Presently a cry 
of “‘ Question” is raised. You are plucky and stammer on, when 
“Order, order, order,”’ resounds through the House. Whilst you 
are wondering what it all means, a friendly hand pulls you down, 
for the Speaker is up. ‘‘I must remind the honourable gentleman 
that his observations are somewhat discursive, and must request 
him to keep to the point.” Discursive! Good heavens! you, who 
pride yourself on the neatness and conciseness of your periods, 
discursive! You feel disposed to give in, and remain in a sitting 
posture, but a neighbour whispers “‘ All right, old man, go on.” 
So you rise again, signify your intention to obey the ruling of the 
Speaker, an announcement that every member makes when the 
Chair interposes, as if he had any option in the matter, and resume 
your discourse. It is all over with you now. You struggle on 
bravely for a second or two, but presently go dead lame, as lame as 
a cab-horse, and after a shambling finish sit down—on your hat. 
Probably you have, in truth, done not so badly as you suppose, 
but what crushes you is the contrast you draw in your mind 
between the striking success of your first speech, and the failure of 
your second. You recover from your depression a bit, under the 
sympathy of your friends, who are very hearty in their condolences. 
“Do you good, old fellow”; “ Just what you wanted to take the 
conceit out of you”; “‘Never say die, my boy, better luck next 
time.” If you take this last advice, you may yet do well, but the 
best thing that could happen to you would be for someone to take 
you by force, and compel you to talk twaddle in Committee every 
night for a month; the worst, that you should take your failure 
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too much to heart, become soured, blame everybody but yourself 
for your shortcomings, and ultimately become a member of the 
noble band of neglected geniuses, concerning whom I might say 
much if the occasion served. 

It is not, however, failure and its consequences only that 
may ruin your prospects of political advancement. Success of 
a certain kind may be equally fatal to them. Say you have 
some sense of humour, and that by what you deem a happy chance 
you find the House in the right vein one night, and tickle it to 
laughter with your way of dealing with the subject under discus- 
sion. A little will do it, for we are ordinarily so dull that the 
thinnest joke is a relief, and takes as readily as the weakest judicial 
witticism in a court of law, though that of course is helped to ‘‘ go” 
by the sycophantic snigger of the junior bar. No power is more fas- 
cinating in its exercise than the power to excite one’s fellows to 
laughter, and once successfully put forth the temptation is almost 
irresistible to resort to it oftener and oftener, until at length the 
member who yields to such temptation comes to be regarded as a 
professional joker, or licensed jester, and nothing more. The 
Member of Parliament who thus deliberately lays himself out to 
amuse the House forfeits all other claims on its attention. He 
may be as able as you please, he may hold the soundest views on 
the greatest political questions ; but once let him figure as a farceur 
and the House will never suffer him to be anything else. We have 
a few celebrities of this kind in the House now. Whenever they 
rise we expect them to keep.us on the broad grin, and feel de- 
frauded of our just due should they, by some misjudgment of their 
true position, chance to sink into sense. That the jokers who are 
something more than mere jokers—men who know that, if it were 
not for the fatal reputation they have created for themselves, they 
might take a useful part in the transaction of the business of the 
country, and even aspire to guide the national policy—feel acutely 
the false position in which they have placed themselves, is manifest 
by the piteous efforts they make to escape from it. Unable to keep 
the attention of the House when they address it in any style but 
the jocose, they write long letters to the newspapers, in which, with 
all the gravity of genuine statesmen, and often with marked ability, 
they criticise the policy of Ministers and of the leaders of their 
own party, and enunciate their own; or they parade on platforms 
as reformers of abuses, redressors of evils, economists, financiers, 
and so forth—all to no purpose ; their position in the House is not 
one whit bettered; they can secure no following. No party, no 
section of a party, however small, will submit to be led by its 
funny men. 

I have reached the limits assigned me for this article, so I will 
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conclude with a word or two of warning. Should you, whose aim 
I trust may be higher than that of amusing the House of Commons, 
be unable sometimes to follow the drift of a speaker’s remarks, or 
fathom his meaning, recollect that a Member of Parliament is 
obliged to weigh his words (often to find them wanting, I doubt 
not), and to express not the opinions he really holds, but such as 
will give least offence to his constituents, or compromise him least 
when some question now only looming in the dim and distant 
future comes within the range of practical politics. (See how useful 
Gladstone’s phrases are!) Thus many representatives of agricul- 
tural constituencies will dally with Fair Trade, although in their 
hearts they may be convinced that any form of Protection would 
be disastrous to the commerce of the country. The man who 
spoke the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, in 
the House of Commons, would make a reputation by the singu- 
larity of his conduct. Again, you may wonder that some members, 
clear-headed enough Sin the ordinary way, straightforward enough 
in the ordinary way, are at times so difficult to understand as to 
their drift and meaning. Well, Demosthenes found a mouthful of 
pebbles no impediment to distinct utterance, but it is not recorded 
of him that he tried to speak with his tongue in his cheek. 


C. W. Rapcurrre Cooxe. 
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In these days almost every institution is pressed into the service of 
Reform. Parliament, as the head and centre of the agencies which 
exist for the purpose of elevating and helping the people, is sup- 
plemented by the press, the Church, the novel, by pictures even, 
and by any number of private and public efforts. Anything which 
is brought into line with a considerable body of opinion, anything 
which has the power of touching the feelings of any section of the 
community, is sooner or later taken advantage of as an engine for 
the enforcement of utilitarian ideas. Culture and wealth go linked 
hand in hand with philanthropy and solicitude for the uncultured 
and the poor. Science and art and hard cash do their best, not 
only to minister to the mental and material needs of the “‘ classes,” 
to adopt what has now become a common, though somewhat in- 
vidious, definition, but to assist at the same time in raising the 
tone and improving the lot of the ‘‘ masses.” In view of these 
facts, it is a little surprising that the Theatre has practically 
escaped. The mania for reform has not yet seriously attacked the 
drama. Plays, such as Drink, for instance, with a strong popular 
moral are produced, but they are not looked upon as mediums 
chiefly for the inculcation of virtue. Drink, as a book, would be 
advertised far and wide by temperance reformers; Drink, as a 
play, is hardly recognized as exercising any influence in the cause 
of sobriety. Eminent publicists discuss the effects of art and 
religion and ethics on the people. How often do they make 
mention of the uses to which the theatre might be put in the same 
direction? Dramatic critics are absorbed in their first nights and 
their comparisons of the drama to-day and yesterday, and the re- 
Spective merits of different actors. That the theatre may have a 
mission, a really national mission, in conjunction with other forms 
of high art, has not, so far as I am aware, entered to any great 
extent into their thoughts. What has the drama to do with de- 
mocracy ? I can imagine some people asking. I think one is justi- 
fied in answering that it has a good deal, if not everything, to do 
with the democracy.* 


* These words were written before Mr. Irving made his admirable speech at Bolton, 
which did, indeed, go to show the importance of the drama to the democracy. 
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The comparative indifference shown to the boards by re- 
formers is no doubt due considerably to the attitude adopted 
until quite recently by the Church. Whilst the theatre-goer and 
the Christian were regarded as two totally distinct and almost 
irreconcilable persons, the theatre was not likely to find great 
favour in the eyes of the good souls who wished to help their 
poorer fellow-creatures. Even now the parson and the actor are 
not always the best of friends, and harsh murmurs from the pulpit 
frequently float over the footlights. Time was, not so long ago, 
when some mistresses would have been shocked to hear that Mary 
or Jeames had been to the playhouse, and Mary or Jeames, or 
more probably, Mary and Jeames, absorbed themselves in the mass 
of struggling humanity waiting to “‘ get in” in fear and trembling 
lest they should be seen. Young men and women from the work- 
shop or the counter would have been seriously reprimanded if it 
were discovered that they had been to the pit together. For these 
objections the Church was largely responsible. No one can deny 
that there was often good ground for its opposition. All this is 
changing now, however, and Mary asks boldly for extra leave to go 
to the theatre, and young men and women rush off together on the 
first opportunity, expecting no censure and doing no harm. 

When I say that the antipathy to the stage was due in great. 
measure to the Church, I do not presume to ignore what Mr. 
F. C. Burnand has written on the subject. Mr. Burnand, with 
equal industry and knowledge, has proved conclusively* the 
falsity of the common supposition that the Church has ever 
placed the Stage under a ban. If the Stage has been in ill- 
repute with the Church and church-goers, it has had its own 
vices and follies alone to thank for the antagonism. As a matter 
of fact, as Mr. Burnand shows, “‘ the representation of plays was 
originally in the hands of the clergy,” and clergymen themselves 
were the actors. The clergy of England, at any rate, he points 
out, ‘‘ found in the drama a most useful ally in the task of the 
religious education of the people.” The sacred drama illustrated 
‘** the mysteries of the Christian faith in such a way as to make a 
profound and lasting impression on the unlearned audiences.” 
The Stage came into conflict with the Church only when it had 
been invaded by men of the vagrant order, and when the boards 
could no longer be employed solely for religious ends. It was 
the abuse of the profession which brought about the hostility 
of the clergy. In these facts two things are proved: first, that 
the guardians of the national morals a few centuries ago were 
alive to the advantages of stage impersonation for,the enforcement 


* “ Councils and Comedians,” Fortnightly Review, September 1885. 
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of truth; second, that the attitude of the Church, which is so often 
denounced, has been entirely warranted. As the play has im- 
proved, the Church has shown a disposition to look with less 
disfavour upon it; and in the time to come, anything like a 
feud between the theatre and religion as such will be an im- 
possibility. 

As with books, so with the drama. It is necessary that both 
should be watched vigilantly by all who have the welfare of the 
people at heart. Utopia will not be far off when any human 
institution fails to be characterized at times by vices and short- 
comings. To minimize these is more rational than to attempt to 
remove them en masse. In the drama, as in literature and the 
Church, democratic forces are at work. Sometimes these are 
seen in a resort to mere sensationalism ; sometimes in vul- 
garity and cheap humour; sometimes only in a disposition 
to play to the gallery. The tendency is not to be entirely 
deprecated. The melodrama of the Adelphi, the Princess’s, 
or Drury Lane, with Mr. Wilson Barrett, Mr. Charles War- 
ner, Mr. William Terriss or Mr. Augustus Harris for its hero, is 
good in its way, and less demoralizing to the poorer of its patrons 
than many of the books which fall into their hands. There is less 
apparent playing down to the level of the masses in these houses 
than writing down to it in some of the periodicals they affect. 
Actors and actresses reduce their parts to the intelligence, or the 
supposed intelligence, of their audiences, to any serious extent, in 
the local theatres only, and these unquestionably are comparatively 
much more frequented by the democracy than the great central 
houses. Such places as Sadler’s Wells are, of course, notable excep- 
tions. Sadler’s Wells has always been more or less fortunate in the 
taste and ability of its lessees, so fortunate, indeed, that its fame 
has never been purely local. On the other hand, there are many 
theatres in London, the names of which are hardly known outside 
the district in which they are situated. To appreciate the efforts 
of men like Mr. Irving, Mr. Harris, Mr. Toole, or Mr. Barrett one 
cannot do better than visit an ordinary local house. Take a neigh- 
bourhood where the people are neither over-respectable nor 
seriously over-crowded and poverty-stricken. Women in their 
every-day shawls, probably carrying a baby or a basket, men in 
their working suits, with a fair sprinkling of corduroys, girls with 
straight fringes and gaudy ribbons, and errand-boys, with a few of a 
better class, constitute the audience. The dress circle costs a 
shilling ; the boxes two shillings. The first piece is a broad farce, 
based on the love-making-for-money insincerities of an old man. 
The thing bores an intelligent mind exceedingly. The second piece 
8 the play of the evening. It is a blood-and-thunder concoction of 
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the most approved order. Unless a murder or a crime takes place 
in every act the audience shows signs of disappointment. They 
want excitement, they will have it, and it must be admitted that 
the managers have done all in their power to gratify and oblige their 
public. The penny horrible is simply translated into a variety of 
more or less badly “‘ put on” scenes, with animated assassins and 
burglars. It is guilty of no element of sweetness and light, and 
the tone of the house is seen in the reception of various refer- 
ences to the law. In one place an actress makes some announce- 
ment to the effect that a law must be obeyed, not because it is 
good or bad, but because it is a law. The remark is allowed to go 
by unnoticed. The house does not seem so much to disagree with 
the sentiment as to wonder, and to fail to understand the subtle 
point. But listen a little latér, when it is sought to prove that the 
poor are worsted, wrongfully often, in their struggles against 
authority and tyranny. The applause literally lifts the roof, and 
the unseasoned stranger puts his fingers to his ears. Justice is 
cheered with the heart and soul of the most robust of spectators ; 
prejudice and injustice are hooted equally lustily. Such cheering 
seldom, if ever, greets a West End performance. The whole 
business demonstrates an absolute want on the part of the 
audience of any idea of dramatic form. When a man in the 
dress circle, who looks like a shoemaker, tells his companion 
that the heroine “is a good little actress,” one cannot help 
thinking what that man would say and feel if he saw Miss Ellen 
Terry, or Miss Eastlake, or Miss Millward; and when the same 
lips declare the hero to be “a fine fellow,” one involuntarily wishes 
the speaker could see Mr. Wilson Barrett or Mr. Terriss in a 
similar character. To discuss the play or the acting would not be 
possible. Actors and actresses were almost as much beneath 
criticism as they seemed to have been above the drudgery of learn- 
ing their parts. The orchestra was worthy of the play and the 
actors. Little or no advance seems to have been made in the local 
theatre. The account given in Knight’s Penny Magazine for the 
People, in 1846, of the minor theatres in London applies largely still. 
They are described as ‘so perpetually glutted with pieces of exci- 
ting interest, in which crime is made the moral, and the ruffian the 
hero, that society seems to be turned upside down, so long as you 
bide within their walls. It is grievous to say so, but we are bound 
to tell the truth fearlessly since we know it ; the London theatres, 
with only one or two exceptions, are not in a state to be recom- 
mended to the’ younger members of the working classes. 

Next to the local theatre, in the affection of the pleasure-seeking 
proletariat, ranks the music hall. The music hall to the more 
respectable section of the British public is a greater mystery than 
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the local theatre. It is, too, one of the few mysteries which an 
inquisitive world makes little effort to understand. Nothing is bad 
enough to urge against it. It is said to engender vice, and to lead 
men and women, old and young, astray. It is an incubator of all 
the immoralities: it fosters loose habits, it teaches its patrons to 
drink and to spend their lives in dissipation, and in the midst of 
wicked society. Such are the sweeping charges which one con- 
stantly hears levelled at the music hall. Yet probably not two 
per cent. of its denunciators have crossed its threshold, or know 
anything of its character except from gossip. The bare suggestion 
that for once in their lives they should go to a music hall would 
horrify them ; and if perchance a solitary visitor from the upper 
strata of society should adopt the suggestion, he would enter the 
hall and leave it with the air of a sneak. Respectability’s opinion 
is dead against the place; and when respectability shakes its over- 
wise head, those who worship at her shrine must at all costs take 
heed. One may ask here, whether the prevailing music hall 
sentiment is entirely just. Is there not an element of superstition 
about it? Years ago there was much more reason for lamenting 
the evils of music halls than there is to-day. Amid the silent 
revolutions of the times, none is more noteworthy than that 
which has taken place in the ‘‘ make up” of some of the smaller 
halls. The vulgarest of players are not now the only artistes, the 
audiences are not as exclusively of the ne’er-do-weel class as they 
used to be, and the immoral adjuncts tend daily to disappear. 

The music hall is essentially a people’s institution, and the 
improvements which have been made in it during the last decade 
are among the most hopeful signs of the inauguration of a better 
class of amusements for the poor. The public-house has been 
described as the working man’s equivalent for the gentleman’s 
club. The music hall is to the masses much what the theatre is to 
the classes. The larger portion of its public is composed of steady- 
going artizans or artizans’ relatives. The very old and the very 
young do not seem to visit it in great numbers. It is the 
rendezvous principally of unmarried men and women whose time 
hangs heavily on their hands during the evening. The exigencies 
of work probably prevent them from going to the theatre if they 
wished, and they drop in at the music hall to while away an hour. 
If they did not do this they might do something much worse. 
They can, it is true, get drink in the place, but when they are 
amused the drink they take is small compared with the quantity 
they would indulge in at the public-house bar, which is the alterna- 
tive to the music hall. In the public-house much money is spent 
and much drink consumed. In the music hall no more money is 
spent and much less drink is taken. The advantage unquestionably 
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rests with the latter course in every way. The music hall is immoral 
chiefly to those who are anxious not to be virtuous. One thing is 
certain. The danger of falling a prey to vice is at a minimum in 
the music hall, and at a maximum in the public-house. 

The music hall distinctly has its value, if only on account of the 
familiarity it gives with music. ‘‘ Music,” declared Carlyle, “is 
said to be the speech of angels.” It must be something of the 
sort, for has it not, on time-honoured authority, charms to soothe 
the savage breast? The appreciation of harmony is denied to few, 
and to the working men and women whose means and leisure have 
admitted of their gratifying their passion for music, the strains of 
the orchestra of the much-maligned hall have supplied a want. The 
popular refrain has become part and parcel of their lives. But, 
we are reminded, the music of the music hall is of fourth-rate 
quality, and is generally contemptible. It is not possible to deny 
that it is generally poor, and admittedly it has none of the merits 
of the Albert Hall performances. But neither does the local choir 
attain to the excellence of that of St. Paul’s. Bad music, if such a 
thing is not as utterly impossible as bad grammar, is better than 
no music at all, and if the working classes cannot go to the Albert 
Hall, why, let them go to the music hall. 

The idea which has to be grappled with is one that has always 
prevailed, and prevails still, viz. that ‘anything is good enough for 
the people. This idea is exemplified more conspicuously in the 
music hall than in any other quarter. To hear some persons talk 
is to acquire the belief that the working classes have made an 
earnest request for the miserable trash that is so often served up 
for their edification. Ifa really good artiste appears at one of the 
ordinary music halls, bringing with her or him a cachet of refine- 
ment and talent somewhat unusual, the comment may be heard: 
‘She (or he) is too good for this place.” The extent to which 
this feeling exists is marvellous and monstrous. Its dogmatic 
cynicism is cruel and thoughtless. Can anything be too good for 
the sons and daughters of toil? If you are to educate them to 
be worthy citizens you cannot make their every-day lives too 
bright. Place the very best you can possibly secure before them, 
and dispel the antiquated belief that the highest art is not put to 
the noblest purpose when introduced to the artless millions. If 
they are vulgar yet, it is because vulgarity so far has alone been 
deemed good enough for them. That music halls have improved 
to a certain point, shows that their proprietors are beginning to 
recognize the fact that their public are not altogether indifferent 
to the claims of beauty, of harmony, and of morality. Those who 
know the working classes intimately, will not need to be told that 
they are capable of appreciating and loving good music. Who 
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have been the chief supporters of the Christie Minstrels? Not 
the cultured classes, but those who gain a livelihood by means of 
hammer and needle, of trowel and broom. The artizan, the 
shopman, the dressmaker, the domestic servant, are the people 
whose patronage Mr. Moore has found in such remunerative 
abundance. Doubtless Mr. Moore is well aware of this, and it is 
to his credit that he has striven to gratify their tastes in so 
admirable and successful a manner. 

The people, of course, go to the music hall to be amused. They 
go to hear songs which they like, to laugh at the jokes which are 
sure to be forthcoming, to admire a pretty face, to applaud a good 
dance. Laughter, declared the sage of Cheyne Row, is heavenly. 
If this is true, it says much for the moral advantages to be 
derived from the music hall. The jokes are sometimes excellent 
of their kind, and, good or bad, they serve to keep up a constant 
cachination among the audience. Heavenly or not, laughter at 
least does no one harm, and to the masses ought, heartily as 
it is indulged in, to be a tonic. The music hall again has its 
influence from a national standpoint. It does much with the 
democracy to create opinion on social and political subjects. 
Singers like Macdermott and Slade Murray are a power in the 
land, and to secure the services of either with a popular ditty at 
election times, might win or lose a cause in more than one 
locality. The scene in a music hall when a favourite is swelling 
forth in vigorous strains on some theme of public interest is 
analogous to, and often as animated as, that at an ordinary 
gathering at which parliamentary hands themselves preside. A 
political idea embodied in an easily-retained chorus, has a more 
abiding effect on the masses, perhaps, than columns of rhetoric ; 
and music-hall songs, rubbish though many of them may be, have 
sometimes shown up the eccentricities of public characters in a 
way that the most withering of satirists might envy. 

Because the music hall has now been in some degree defended, it 
must not be supposed that I am ignorant of the abuses of which 
it is so often the centre, or that I am satisfied with it as it is 
seen at present. All that I now attempt to do, is to show that 
even the music hall is not so black as it is painted, and that 
it certainly contains within it the germs of an institution which 
might be turned to great public utility. Pharisaism is not 
necessary in its régime. Impart as much abandon to the ways of 
the house as you will; only stop short of the gloss and glare of 
the impure in appearance and in fact. Because a thing is harm- 
less, there is no need that it should be insipid. Innocence and 
nonsense are not convertible terms. In the recent proprietorial 
changes of music halls, there is good ground for hope and satis- 
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faction. Several have practically become public concerns in more 
than the ordinary sense. The Metropolitan, the Pavilion, and the 
Royal are now limited liability companies, like the Alhambra, and 
the fear that they may lose their licences, and so involve the share- 
holders in loss, is a powerful inducement to the managers to have 
a watchful eye to the edicts of morality. Since they became com- 
panies, these halls have generally shown a marked improvement in 
their programmes, and a desire to secure the best available talent. 
Unfortunately, it must be admitted that there are several places 
in London which are still utterly bad, but with time, and the 
better education of the people, it may be hoped they will die a 
natural death. The tendency is to level all places up. The 
process is going steadily forward, and, with proper encouragement, 
the music hall may be made in the future one of the strongholds 
of philanthropy and of right feeling. The cynic will shake his 
head, but the generous of heart will soon find out that in the 
music hall they have a force which has hitherto been neglected, 
but which may easily be turned to account in the interests of art 
and the people. 

Admitting, then, that there is opportunity for immense improve- 
ment in the local theatre and the music hall, and that their 
power for good will increase in proportion as that improvement is 
realised, what is to be said of the drama as it affects the demo- 
cracy, when it has its home in one of the chief West End theatres ? 
In what light do the people regard the play, be it Shakesperean, or 
be it modern melodrama or comedy, when produced under the 
auspices of a first-class manager? To attempt to say what the 
working classes feel on the subject of the theatre is as difficult as 
to define the likes and dislikes of children. Their minds are 
untrained to criticism, and they cannot say why they disagree 
with any particular pefformance. Certainly they do not approve 
or disapprove from considerations of high art or of art at all. 
With the upper classes comment is at least leavened with a smatter- 
ing of information ; with the lower, comment is prompted solely by 
momentary feeling. The former may be modified by reflection and 
discussion ; the latter is dogmatic and abiding. This does not 
always mean that the one is right and the other wrong. The 
‘little knowledge” which is proverbially dangerous, may be just 
ample enough to stultify the instinctive perception of truth which 
the uninitiated possibly possess. It would be a curious and 
instructive inquiry, whether a “little knowledge” of art is 
calculated to assist a natural estimate, or whether nature, innocent 
of rule and principle, cannot better discern the unreal in art 
than when charged with a superficial idea that this thing would 
be more effective so, and that thing more effective another way. 
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Not to know at all seems safer than to think we know. If there 
is any truth in such a dictum, it follows that when a working 
man in the gallery says a thing is wrong, he is at least as correct 
in his opinion as the majority of the gentlemen in the boxes. He 
probably bases his view solely on what he has seen in life, 
whilst his more aristocratic fellow-playgoer may base his on what 
he understands as the canons of art. 

It seems to me that actors to-day do not impress working men 
and women so much as they did a decade ago or two. Our young 
artizans, that is, do not with all their education and Board School 
enlightenment, appear to wax as enthusiastic over Mr. Irving or 
Mr. Wilson Barrett as their fathers did over Charles Kean and 
Macready, and Phelps and Mathews. Elderly men and women 
among the lower orders are frequently exclaiming that the play and 
the players are “ not now what they were when they were young.” 
This, indeed, is almost the general verdict on intellectual activity, 
and is by no means confined to the working classes. There are now 
no songs, we are told, like the old songs, no books like the old books, 
no plays like the old plays, no actors like the old actors. The 
disbelief of the people in the present is only the reflection of the 
more intelligent, but not more reasonable pessimism, which per- 
vades the society of their betters much too deeply. Young 
working men are not, however, to be heard quoting the speeches 
of actors in the manner that their fathers seem to have been in 
the habit of doing. Perhaps they will do so as they grow older, 
and tell their own children of the histrionic glories of the days of 
their youth. Mr. Irving, universally recognized chief of his pro- 
fession as he is, is not a peculiar pet of the people. He is too 
idiosyncratic and unconventional to suit a purely democratic 
audience. At the same time, they cannot fail to be moved by his 
marvellous rendering of a part and his unmatched scenic effects. 
The marks of approval which Mr. Irving has received from the 
gallery and the pit have been numerous, as we are reminded in those 
delightful volumes of Mr. Joseph Hutton’s,* and trinkets from 
poor women, and braces of birds and knives from working 
men bear modest but eloquent testimony to Mr. Irving’s power 
with the multitude. He touches them most in his more repellent 
characters, and, probably, if any working man who goes much to 
the theatre were asked to name the actor who would best impersonate 
Mephistopheles or Shylock, the answer would be unhesitatingly 
given: ‘‘ Henry Irving.” 

Whatever their views of him, it is Mr. Irving whom they have 
to thank for the manner in which the highest dramatic art has 


* Mr. Irving’s Impressions of America. (Sampson, Low & Co.) 
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been kept before them in recent years. Were it possible to do so 
satisfactorily, it would be interesting to analyse the feelings of 
the democracy with regard to plays such as Shakespeare’s or 
Goethe's, as produced by Mr. Irving. Do they like them? I 
think they do on the whole, though they certainly care a good deal 
more for a play of the Henry Jones or George R. Sims and Henry 
Pettitt type. The people go to the Adelphi because they like it; 
they go to the Lyceum because they cannot help it. The sublime 
conceptions of awful and appalling situations which are character- 
istic of the latter house fascinate them irresistibly. High genius 
interprets high genius, and it is small wonder that the uncultured 
should flock in such numbers as they do to the Lyceum. The 
truth is genius is a magnet, and where it cannot command as the 
result of education and cultured appreciation, it over-awes and 
attracts as the result of ignorance. In other words, culture pays 
homage because it realises, imperfectly it may be, how mighty and 
how holy a thing genius is; the vulgar bend the knee because they 
feel it is mighty and holy, though how mighty and holy their 
heads and their hearts are powerless to say. Genius commands 
the respect and the admiration of the common herd and the refined 
school equally, though from different reasons: the one wonders 
more than it enjoys; the other enjoys absolutely. 

The educational advantages of the drama cannot be recognized 
too soon. On some grounds, indeed, the drama ought to exercise 
an influence on the people infinitely greater than the printed sheet. 
To read still costs many a working man and woman considerable 
trouble. They hardly heed punctuation, they jumble sense and 
sentences and misunderstand words. In the drama elocution and 
movement assist the halting intelligence. When the action is 
suited to the word, and the word is spoken trippingly on the tongue, 
it must make a deeper impression than when it is necessary to 
discover the meaning of a paragraph almost letter by letter. 
Shakespeare testified to the subtle power of the actor’s calling when 
he made Hamlet adopt the play as the thing wherein he would catch 
the conscience of the King, and when he made the King rise sick 
at heart in the play-scene. To 

Make mad the guilty and appal the free, 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed, 

The very faculties of eyes and ears, 
is precisely what the play is capable of doing. The evil-doer may 
see his own wickedness repeated on the stage, who shall say with 
what deterrent effect for the future? The weak and the misguided 
may find, in the rapid development of events on the boards, inspira- 
tion to new and wiser ways. One may, in other words, get a glimpse 
on the stage of what is likely to be the outcome of present conduct. 
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Good acting is life’s best image, and truth to life on the stage ought 
in an hour or two to point morals which otherwise a life’s experi- 
ence would be necessary to enforce. Chief among the benefits 
which the stage may confer is a knowledge of other people’s lives. 
It lifts the veil which shrouds class from class. ‘I must not for 
a@ moment,” once wrote Mr. Augustus Harris, “be supposed to 
admit that the modern drama which the majority prefers to pay for, 
is either missionless or devoid of merit, or that it needs any apology 
to justify the place it now occupies. Lessons of honesty, thrift, 
and generosity may be taught by its means. Men may learn from 
what they see on the stage to know one another and to sympathise 
with the sufferings of their fellows. The visitors to the stalls, 
transported to the homes of the poor, may understand more forcibly 
than they otherwise would do, the terrible hardships and struggles 
which are constantly undergone, as well as the anguish of the 
starving and the trials of the wronged. On the other hand, the 
occupants of the gallery may realise the fact that masters and 
employers have their troubles, and that the rich and the powerful have 
also their trials to contend with and their duties to perform.” In 
these days of strained social relations, what a desirable consumma- 
tion! There is one danger. It is the same as that in the penny 
novelette and the working man’s newspaper. The scion of a noble 
house is too frequently the sinner, and the child of the plebeian too 
often the saint and hero. The stage sins in this if in anything: 
that it leaves an impression of the entire wickedness of the rich and 
the“entire goodness of the poor. As in life, so in books and plays, 
the vices of the bad baronet are dragged mercilessly into the light, 
and an ounce of advertised aristocratic evil discounts a hundred- 
weight of perhaps unheard-of aristocratic charity and devotion. 
Whether the theatre cannot make itself much more acceptable to 
the people than it has done, is a question easily answered. The 
discomforts of the pit and the gallery are patent. Dark, close, 
and cramped, either considerably mars the pleasure of the public. 
“To some of us,” Mr. William Archer has said, with graphic 
truth, “a three-hours’ imprisonment in the stalls is sufficiently 
irksome ; what must it be, then, to stand for hours in the crush of 
the pit-door ; to sit and ruminate for half an hour before even the 
orchestra commences; to endure (in many cases) a stale and silly 
old farce before the serious business of the evening is reached ; to 
see the smug stallite sauntering to his seat beaming with post- 
prandial self-complacency ; to sit cramped and sweltering on hard 
and narrow benches (often without backs) through the whole long 
. evening, or, if exhausted nature rebels, to wriggle painfully to the 
refreshment bar between the acts, treading on a hundred corns, 
and harvesting a thousand curses, and, worst of all, to have to 
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crane one’s neck to see, strain the ears to hear, and even then, in 
all probability, to be conscious of missing point after point of 
dialogue and business.” Mr. Archer is certainly right in attribu- 
ting the greater popularity of the music hall in the hearts of the 
working men and women to its free and easy régime. It seems to 
me, however, that the remedy lies not in the creation of a purely 
Working Man’s Playhouse, as he suggests; but in reforming the 
accommodation of the houses which exist. More lights, more space 
between the seats, an inch or two more in the incline, cheap, 
wholesome refreshments, are some of the points which demand 
attention from the management. It might be worth while to con- 
sider, too, whether a certain portion of the pit and gallery might 
not be set aside for those who care to book their seats. The 
system of allowing people, by the payment of an extra fee, to go in 
at the side door before the ordinary crush, is simply regarded as 
extortion, and as giving the fortunate possessor of an extra sixpence 
a privilege which his more impecunious mate cannot enjoy. The 
drama can be so potent a force for good, that it behoves philan- 
thropists and the reformers to do all in their power to make it 
attractive to the masses. Art, indeed, cannot be brought more 
effectively to bear on the democracy than through the drama. It 
is not too much to say that to neglect it is to injure the interests 
equally of the drama, the masses, and the nation of which they are 
so overwhelming and important a constituent element. 


Epwarp Samon. 
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THE INCOME OF A UNIVERSITY, AND HOW 
IT IS SPENT. 


A memBer of the House of Commons stated in September of the 
present year, at a meeting held for educational purposes, that the 
Universities are very wealthy bodies, for he had found some time 
ago that putting together the incomes of the three Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, they had among them £3800 a year 
for each undergraduate. As this average would give Cambridge 
about £900,000 a year, it was easy to protest that the statement, 
however accurate at the time of calculation, and with Oxford and 
Dublin included, gave an immensely exaggerated idea of the income 
of Cambridge. 

A remark made after the meeting, to the effect that the speaker 
did not object so much to the amount of the income as to the 
manner in which it was spent, a great part of it going to bribe men 
at country livings to remain celibate, made it clear that men of 
high position among our legislators can be even more completely 
mistaken as to the manner in which the income of the University 
is spent than as to the amount of the income. 

A day or two later, a correspondent, in complaining that a candi- 
date for examination was not held exempt from a fee of £1 though 
he had not fulfilled the published condition for exemption, remarked 
severely on ‘‘a wealthy University ” declining to waive the condi- 
tion and allow the exemption. 

In consequence of these indications, I spoke on the subject to 
friends who had acted as local lecturers for the University of Cam- 
bridge in districts with very different characteristics. All told me 
that they were frequently met by this difficulty, that people believed 
the University to be very wealthy, and it was impossible to per- 
suade them otherwise. 

These experiences seemed to point to two important reasons for 
setting out, in some detail, what is the income of the University, 
and how it is spent. The first reason is that in all the external 
work of the University, so much of which passes through my hands, 
we assure our friends outside that the work must be self-supporting, 
for the University has no funds to devote to it, and has, indeed, not 
funds sufficient to provide anything like adequately for those who 
carry on its internal work of teaching and management, and for 
the large requirements of museums, laboratories, library, and 
educational apparatus of all kinds. If our friends outside believe 
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that this is only a manner of speaking, and that the University has 
plenty of money for *».err_] purposes, and for external purposes if 
ii chooses so to spend it, there cannot be that confidence in the 
University which many of us have for years found pleasure in 
fostering, to the great advantage, as we have believed, both of the 
country and of the University. The second reason is that if one 
intelligent, highly prosperous, and righi-thinking member of the 
House of Commons, holds such beliefs as to the amount of the 
income of the University, and the manner in which it is spent, 
other members of the House of Commons may hold similar beliefs ; 
and in that case irreparable damage may some time be done, by a 
vote in the House, from sheer ignorance of the facts. 

Before proceeding to speak of the amount of the income of the 
University, and the income o° the Col'eges, it may be well to 
clear out of the way the idea of the manner in which ii is spent 
which was expressed by my ‘riend the member of the House 
of Commons, “‘A great part of it goes in bribing men at country 
livings to remain celibate.” The restriction of celibacy has been 
removed, and Fellows of Colleges elected since 1882 are all of 
them free to marry if they will, without affecting the tenure of 
their Fellowship ; while all Fellows who in 1882-3 put themselves 
under the new Statutes have the same liberty. Further, noé 
a fourth part of the Fellows of Cambridge Colleges are in Holy 
Orders at all, to say nothing of holding country livings. Further, 
of the seventy or eighty who are in Holy Orders, only three, so 
far as I can learn, hold country livings. Further, of these 
three, all are married, and have been married for a good many 
years; for it was not thé case, even under the former Statutes, 
that at every College marriage vacated a Fellowship. In addition 
to the three Fellows who hold country livings, one holds a 
living in London, six hold livings in Cambridge, and two are Colo- 
nial Bishops. Of the six who hold livings in Cambridge, two are 
married, and two at least of the others could marry without vacating 
their Fellowships. Thus it would be difficult to devise a statement 
more complicatedly at variance with the facts of the case than that 
which my House of Commons friend so innocently expressed, and 
with such evident conviction of its complete and unanswerable 
truth. Even under the old system it would have sounded strange 
to an informed ear, for taking a College living of anything more 
than £300, or in some cases £400, a year, vacated a Fellowship, 
and men were generally found to take a wife very soon after taking 
a living. As things are now, very few College livings are taken by 
Fellows of the Colleges, and that method of vacating Fellowships 
had almost ceased to operate, from natural causes, just at the time 
when the other chief method of the olden times, namely by mar- 
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riage, ceased to operate by the action of the recent Commission. 
They are replaced by the rule that unless a Fellow holds a quali- 
fying office in his College or in the University, his Fellowship 
expires in six years, or, in one or two Colleges, seven years. It is 
not my present object to discuss the actual and relative advantages 
of the two systems. 

To pass now to the accounts, and compare the income with 
** £300 a year for each undergraduate.” It may be remarked, in 
passing, that the amount of income which a University has for each 
undergraduate is not a decisive test of its being either relatively or 
actually a very wealthy body. It would be difficult, for example, 
to say which of our Professorships or Laboratories we could, as a 
University, properly put down, if our numbers were from any cause 
or causes diminished by one-third or one-half, or even much more 
than that, while the main income continued constant. Working 
expenses naturally bear some sort of relation to the number of 
undergraduates ; but so far as equipment of persons of the nature 
of Professors, by whatever name they may be called, and of 
buildings and apparatus is concerned, that could not be reduced 
from year to year if numbers fell. And yet it would be a curious 
statement to make that the University was growing wealthier every 
year, because in the division sum which gave my friend’s £800 a 
year, the divisor—namely the number of undergraduates—grew 
every year somewhat less, and the quotient somewhat larger. 

When the “income of the University” is spoken of in terms 
which indicate that an income of some hundreds of thousands a 
year is contemplated, it is clear that the person so speaking does 
not mean the income of the University. He means, or ought to 
mean, the aggregate income of the University and the seventeen 
Colleges which exist in Cambridge, and in this aggregate the 
University is by no means represented by the largest item. One of 
the Colleges has a much larger income than the University itself 
has. The combined incomes of the next two Colleges largely 
exceed that of the University. The combined incomes of the four 
next Colleges exceed that of the University. No six of the remain- 
ing ten Colleges possess incomes sufficient to exceed in the aggregate 
that of the University, but several combinations of seven of the ten 
suffice. Taking the seventeen Colleges altogether, their income is 
more than five times that of the University. 

The University accounts are published each year as audited, in 
full detail. They occupy 79 pages of the official periodical, the 
Cambridge University Reporter, an area of type equal to that of 187 
pages of the National Review. The figures which follow are taken 
from the accounts for the year ending December 31, 1887, published 
on March 16, 1888, in No. 727 of the Reporter. 
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The gross income of the University of Cambridge for the year 
1887 was about £59,000. This was made up in the main from five 
sources. 1. The property of the University, other than Trust 
Funds, produced £2,380. 2. Fees for Degrees other than Bachelor 
of Arts and Law, £5,392; Fees for the Degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts and Law, £5,409; Fees for Matriculation, £5,034; Fees for 
the several University Examinations, £7,454; total from Fees, 
£23,289. 38. The Capitation Tax, viz., 17s. a year for all persons, 
whether graduates or undergraduates, on the books of the Uni- 
versity, produced £10,546. 4. The contribution from the Colleges 
for University purposes, under the Statutes of the Commissioners 
of 1877-81, applicable for certain purposes only, produced £7,825. 
5. The Trust Funds, applicable to special purposes, produced 
£14,713. 

Two points are clear at a glance, first, how very small the total 
is, whether as compared with the work done, or as compared with 
the general idea of the income of a great University, and next, how 
precarious the largest item, £23,289, is, and in a less degree 
another large item, £10,546. A third point of importance is less 
near to the surface, namely, the average annual receipt from each 
undergraduate ; this is found by taking the second, third, and 
fourth items in (2), dividing their sum by the number of under- 
graduates (about 3,000), and adding 17s. for the Capitation Tax. 
The amount is about £6 16s.; so that on the average each under- 
graduate pays direct to the University in the course of his three 
years, from Matriculation to B.A., both inclusive, about. £20 8s. 
Thus the effect of a serious war, or any other cause which 
materially reduced the entry of freshmen in any given year, would 
be a loss (spread over three years) of about £2,000 for each reduc- 
tion of 100 in the number of entries. 

The income of £36,215 from sources (1), (2), (3), increased by 
various small amounts to £36,715, which the University is free to 
spend as it thinks best, is spent as follows, omitting some trifling 
details :—“‘ Officers” receive about £2,150 ; namely, the Vice-Chan- 
eellor, for table money, £400; the Public Orator, £150; the two 
Proctors, £250 each; the four pro-Proctors, £120 each: the two 
Esquire Bedells, £200 each; the Librarian (from this source), £210. 
“Servants” receive about £770; namely, the University Marshal, 
Clerk, and Assistant, the twelve Proctors’ Constables, with their 
official dress, and pensions to three widows. Examiners, 160 in all, 
receive £3,776. Twenty Professors, in full or part payment of their 
stipends, receive £5,546. About thirty Readers, Demonstrators, 
Lecturers, &c., receive £4,234. The Vicar and Curate of Burwell, 
of which place the University has the Rectory as its chief real pro- 
perty, receive £450. Sermons in the University Church, Organist, 
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Choristers, &c., special and ordinary repairs, and so on, cost £361. 
The maintenance of the Senate House, Examination Rooms, Lec- 
ture Rooms, Business Rooms, &c., cost £539. The Registry cost 
£913, including the stipends of the Registrary and Assistant Regis- 
trary, clerical work, and expenses. The Observatory cost in all 
£930, including the stipends of the Director and two Assistant 
Observers, rates, insurances, and working expenses. General rates 
and taxes amounted to £458 ; expenses and management of property, 
£299; legal expenses, £27; printing and stationery, £1,827: 
miscellaneous payments (thirty-five items, including the expenses 
of the Natural Science and Medical Examinations, hire of Town 
Hall, Corn Exchange, and other buildings for examinations, and 
expenses of fitting them for the purpose, and other details), £510 ; 
the Museum of General and Local Archeology, £299: total £3,420. 
Besides these payments, £120 was given to the Special Board for 
Divinity, for lectures, maps, &c. ; £1,000 to the University Building 
Fund ; £4,000 towards the expenses of the Library; £4,450 to the 
Museums and Lecture Rooms Maintenance and Reserve Funds, to 
which amount special reference will be made later; £178 towards 
the Spinning House ; £894 towards the Botanic Garden ; and £500 
for the expenses of a Trust Estate. These various sums, with one 
or two others of trifling amount, make a total of about £35,000. 
Thus there was a considerable balance, which went to the 
reduction of a debt of £7,000, created by the purchase of sites out 
of income in previous years. 

The income of £7,825 from source (4), can only be spent in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the Statutes made by the recent 
Commission. Seven Professors receive £2,633, in full or part pay- 
ment of their stipends. The twenty Professors mentioned above 
receive £790. Three Readers receive £484 (a fourth receiving 
from a private donation £290). Twenty-eight University Lec- 
turers receive £1,539; thirteen Demonstrators, £722; and the 
Superintendent of Mechanical Workshops, £290. Sites, and inte- 
rest and instalment of principal on account of Building Loan, 
consumed £1,360. These sums amount to £7,818. 

The income of £14,718 from source (5), Special Trust Funds, can 
only be spent in accordance with the several Trusts. Any very 
detailed description would be wearisome. Fourteen Professors 
received £3,894. A Lectureship, Curatorship, and four Student- 
ships, £1,108. About forty-five Scholars received £2,362 for 
Scholarships ; and “‘ Sick Scholars,” and the Nurses’ Home, £216. 
Thirty Prizemen received £1,164. The Botanic Gardens received 
£406, and the Library, £1,289, towards the expenses of mainte- 
nance. The Fitzwilliam Museum, which will suffer by the conver- 
sion of Government Stock, its whole endowment of £97,693 being 
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in Consols, received £2,839. These sums amount to £13,273. A 
number of small items, together with the considerable out-goings 
on such of the Trusts as are in land, make up the remaining 
£1,440. Income Tax is an item which appears under all these 
heads, being paid by the University and deducted from the sums 
due to the various officers. 

Three accounts deserve special mention. One of them has 
already been referred to, namely, the Museums and Lecture Rooms, 
for the maintenance of which the University sets apart about £4,000. 
The ten pages of the University Reporter which set out in minute 
detail the expenditure of this sum, are a striking tribute to the 
economy and efficiency which makes this relatively small sum keep 
such a wilderness of departments in thorough working order. The 
Natural Science and Medical Schools of Cambridge have grown at a 
very rapid rate indeed of late years, and with the exception of one 
or two laboratories in the Colleges, all their material wants are 
supplied by these departments, the main divisions being Botany, 
Mineralogy, Mechanism, Anatomy, Zoology, Physiology, Morpho- 
logy, Pathology, Chemistry, and Experimental Physics. 

The other two accounts are the Press and the Local Examina- 
tions and Lectures. The Press accounts are very properly not 
published, being in this respect the sole exception to the practice 
of publishing the University accounts in full detail, as audited each 
year. It would obviously be unwise to publish the accounts of a 
great trading concern like the University Press, with all the multi- 
farious work which has gathered round it. There is no secret 
about the accounts, for the Syndicate of management is a large 
one, and members are constantly going off and fresh ones going on, 
so that a considerable number of the resident members of the 
Senate have had the accounts pass through their hands. It is 
understood that the Syndicate have been able largely to increase 
their plant, and to purchase property in the neighbourhood of the 
Press; and in the year under review they broke a long financial 
silence by handing over a welcome £6,000 to the University, of 
which £1,000 was given to the library, which had got into debt, in 
addition to the £5,289 already mentioned, while the destination of 
the remaining £5,000 has not been determined, but may very 
probably be the completing and furnishing of the new buildings of 
the library. 

The accounts of the Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate 
are published in detail, but are kept quite separate from the 
University accounts. While the charges and payments for the 
Local Lectures are so arranged that the system at most barely 
pays its way, the operations of the Local Examinations have for 
long been so extensive that a very small balance on each item 
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amounts in the whole to a considerable sum. In the last eighteen 
years, during most part of which the liberality of St. Catharine’s 
College saved them the expense of office rent, rates, and taxes, the 
Syndicate have saved enough to enable them to buy a site, and 
build and furnish commodious offices, and they have now in hand 
a sufficient sum to provide a re-examination free of cosi to the 
candidates should any accident vitiate the result of one of their 
examinations. The gross receipts from candidates for the Local 
ard Higher Local Examinations, from the authorities of the 
Schools examined by the Syndicate, and from Lecture centres, 
are about £16,500; the gross expenses are about £15,900. Con- 
sidering that the candidates referred to number about 11,000, the 
boys and the girls in the Schools probably 9,000, and the persons 
attending the Lectures 10,000, it will be seen that the average 
profit from each individual is, at most, a very few pence. No 
balance is carried from this account to the income of the Univer- 
sity. The Cambridge portion of the Joint Board of Oxford and 
Cambridge, for the examination of Highest Grade Schools, does 
not pass its accounts through the University audit. The Board 
for managing the Non-Collegiate Students pay their way and 
effect a small annual saving, which will go to the purchase of 
premises. 

One matter of capital expenditure has an important bearing on 
income. The University has, by Statute, the power to assign one 
third of the annual contribution from the Colleges to the purchase 
of sites and ereciion of buildings, either directly, or by way of 
interest and repayment of loans for these purposes. A loan of 
£70,000 has been contracted, to be taken up in successive sums as 
it is wanted, and as the increase in the one-third of the College 
contribution enables the University to pay increased amounts for 
interest and instalments of principal. This is the explanation of 
the £1,360 mentioned in the expenditure of income from source (4). 

Before passing on to speak of the income of the seventeen inde- 
pendent collegiate corporations in Cambridge, and the manner of 
its expenditure, it may be remarked that while their contributions 
to the University have been given as £7,825, that being the actual 
amount of money received by the University in this year, the 
amount was arrived at by deducting from the payments nominally 
due under this head, £10,385, an allowance of £80 a year for each 
of twenty-three ‘“ Professorial” Fellowships held in the Colleges 
by Professors of the University, and a special allowance in the 
cases of Emmanuel and Downing. This allowance of £80 will 
increase as the contribution of the Colleges increases, and when 
the final contribution of £30,000 a year is reached, the Colleges 
will be able to deduct £200 a year for each Professorial Fellowship 
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held by a Professor. The Professors do not obtain the advantage 
which these Fellowships seem to give, of a dividend in addition to 
the Professorial stipend, for by the same Statute £200 a year 
is deducted from the Statute stipend of each Professor who holds a 
Professorial Fellowship. And thus it happens, so speedily are the 
intricate arrangements of Commissions sometimes upset, that in 
the present depressed state of collegiate incomes, Professors who 
hold Professorial Fellowships in some of the more heavily depressed 
Colleges are worse off pecuniarily, than they would be if they did 
not hold the Fellowships. 

Putting together the payments to Professors which have been 
mentioned, with an additional £160 from a College Trust Fund, it is 
found that twenty-nine Professors share among them, in very 
unequal proportions, £13,000, while they hold also nineteen of the 
Professorial Fellowships. The view of Cambridge as a very wealthy 
University seems specially inappropriate when the incomes of the 
Professors are looked into. It may be as well to say that though 
these words are written by a “‘ Professor,” there is nothing personal 
to the writer in the matter, for the endowment of his particular 
Professorship cannot be included among the endowments intended 
to produce what may be called professorial incomes, being a sum 
which yields £97 10s. a year, less income tax, so long as Consols 
remain at 3 per cent. The founder evidently intended it to be used 
for the expenses of investigation. But taking the other Professor- 
ships one with another, the aggregate amount mentioned is clearly 
inadequate to the proper remuneration of a body of men, some at 
least of whom hold a high place in their respective departments of 
study. And when the matter is looked at in detail the conclusion 
is stronger still, for it proves that the University has founded no in- 
considerable number of Professorships at £300 a year, and has had no 
little difficulty in providing even that stipend. And the idea, which 
is believed to be prevalent, that the Professors largely increase their 
income by fees from the students attending their lectures, must be 
dismissed as at variance with the facts. The lists of lectures for the 
present term are published, and it will be found from them that, 
excluding Professors in the Medical and Natural Science Schools, 
where there are expenses attending the delivery of the lectures and 
demonstrations, announcements of lectures are made by twenty-nine 
Professors, of whom only one charges a fee; and in this one case 
the University made a special arrangement when the income was 
re-adjusted on the Professor’s entering upon office, that part of the 
income should come from the fees of students attending his lectures, 
the amount of which the University fixed. So far as persons under 
the new Statutes are concerned, the University has laid down the 
principle that no fees shall be charged by Professors or Readers in 
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consideration of lectures which form a part of the ordinary duty of 
their office; but that fees may be charged by Professors, Readers, and 
University Lecturers, for further assistance given to the students. 
Such fee may not exceed two guineas a term. If Professors have 
expenses in delivering their lectures, for material, apparatus, or 
manual assistance, the fee (if any) charged on this account is to be 
determined from time to time by the University. These fees have 
been determined in the case of a number of Professors, Readers, 
and University Lecturers in the departments of Medicine and Natural 
Science. 

The number of Professorships whose income has been referred 
to is twenty-nine. The whole number of Professorships is fifty. 
Of the fifty, two have no stipend, while the incomes of nine are 
provided from sources other than those here indicated, and do not 
appear in the University Accounts. 

Under the new Statutes the incomes of many of the Professorships, 
to which very small stipends have hitherto been assigned, will be 
considerably increased from the additional funds provided by’ the 
contribution from the Colleges enforced by those Statutes. To such 
Professors as have been elected since the new Statutes, or have been 
brought by the University under the operation of the new Statutes, 
the larger incomes are already being paid. But it must not be 
supposed that these larger incomes are large. There is not one of 
them which would enable a Professor without some private means 
to maintain and educate a family of four or five children in the 
manner natural to the social scale in which his professorial position 
places him, to say nothing of paying considerable premiums for life 
assurance or laying by money for his widow and children. In a 
list of twenty-four Professorships whose incomes are fixed by the 
new Statutes, two are put at £600, ten at £700, eight at £800, and 
four at £850. The other professorial incomes mentioned in the 
new Statutes are, one at £500 (a medical practitioner), one at £650, 
and one at £700. It is sad to see from the University accounts 
the reduction which has taken place in what was the handsomest 
of all the professorial incomes, that of the Regius Professorship of 
Divinity, which was endowed by King James I. with the Rectory of 
Somersham. A Bill was introduced into Parliament some years ago 
to divide the income of the Rectory of Somersham in fixed proportions 
between the Professor and the Vicar, and to relieve the Professor of 
such charge of the parish as he had up to that time had. Many of 
the residents felt unwilling to consent to this Bill, and especially to 
the small amount assigned by it to the Professor, namely, four- 
sevenths of the netincome. ‘ Unwillingness”’ fails to describe their 
feeling when it was learned that the Bill had passed in the long 
vacation, with an “amendment” which divided the net income 
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equally between the Professor and the Vicar. So long as agricul- 
tural affairs are as much depressed as they are now, the income 
under this unfortunate Act is gravely inadequate to the burden and 
responsibility of the office. 

One point may be referred to again before we leave the Professors 
and proceed to the Colleges. All the twenty-four incomes of which 
mention has been made are declared by the Statutes to be liable to 
reduction ; that is, £200 a year is to be deducted if the Professor 
holds a Professorial Fellowship. In a College where the Fellow- 
ships keep up their maximum value of £250, the Professor’s income 
will thus be increased by £50 if he holds one of these Fellowships. 
But in a College where the Fellowship dividend has fallen below 
£200, his money income will be diminished by his holding a Pro- 
fessorial Fellowship, and the allowance of commons and dinner in 
Hall is not in practice a large boon to a married man who lives in 
the town with his wife and family. The dividends at one College 
which has several Professorial Fellows are said to have fallen to 
something like £130. 

The accounts of the Colleges, like those of the University, are 
published each year in the Cambridge University Reporter. The 
accounts last published appeared on February 16, 1888. They are 
described as ‘‘ Abstracts of Accounts of the Colleges in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, as sent to the Vice-Chancellor by the several 
Colleges for publication.” They occupy seventy pages of the 
Reporter, or about one-eighth less than the Accounts of the Univer- 
sity. 

The income of the seventeen Colleges in Cambridge is in part 
corporate income, and in part trust income. The latter is of two 
kinds: one applicable partly to purposes within the College, and 
the other applicable solely to purposes outside the College, such as 
alms-houses, schools, and so on. The whole gross income of the 
Colleges, according to the last published accounts, excluding only 
such parts as are restricted to purposes wholly without the College, 
and writing off the £10,000 which they collect from their members 
to hand over to the University, may be stated as £300,000. In 
one case it is not clear from the accounts what proportion of the 
income comes from land, tithe, houses, &c., respectively ; but, taking 
the Colleges as a whole, it may be said that their income from land 
was £125,000, from tithe £52,000, from houses £36,000, and from 
rent of rooms £24,000. The other main sources of income are 
other rent-charges, copyholds, stocks, shares, and annual dues 
of members. Looking at the nature of the property, it is clear 
that the Colleges must be suffering very much from the depression 
of rent of land and of tithe, and also that the outgoings for rates, 
insurance, repairs, and improvements, must be heavy ; indeed, the 
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total amount of these outgoings, including the management of the 
estates, is nearly £80,000, reducing the spending income to about 
£220,000. The Financial Board of the University return the 
assessed income, liable to taxation for University purposes, as 
£212,000, showing a diminution of £19,000 since 1883, when it 
exceeded £231,000. Somewhat the larger half of the £220,000 
goes to Masters, Fellows, and Scholars, including, in the case of 
Downing College, the two Downing Professors who are members 
of the Society ; seventeen Heads of Colleges, two Professors, and 
about three hundred and thirty Fellows, received £84,000; the 
Scholars received £35,000, and £2,000 went in prizes. It will be 
seen that £84,000 is almost exactly the sum required to give each 
Head £1,000 a year, each of the two Professors £400, and each 
Fellow £200, while the money paid to Scholars is sufficient to give 
every undergraduate member of a College about £12 a year, or 
to give a third of the men £35 a year apiece and £2 for books 
each year. These payments leave £99,000 still to spend. Ser- 
vants received £14,000; maintenance of the seventeen establish- 
ments cost £13,500; interest on loans and repayments amounted 
to £13,000; allowances to residents (Heads, Fellows, and Scholars) 
£12,500 ; Chapels cost £8,000 ; College Officers, £7,000; subscrip- 
tions, donations, pensions, &c., £6,000; Libraries, £3,000; total 
of these items, £76,000. Contributions to the University accounted 
for nearly £8,000 of the remaining £23,000. Investments, build- 
ing lecture-rooms, payments to the tuition funds, improved balances 
at the end of the year, and miscellaneous expenses, accounted for 
the rest. It is not easy to see by what reductions the Colleges are to 
find an additional £17,000 a year for the University, as under the 
existing statute they must do in a few years’ time, without crippling 
their educational efficiency. 

It will be seen that, except in the last sentence but one, no 
mention has been made of tuition. In accordance with a wise 
provision in the new Statutes, the Tuition Fund in each College is 
now a special fund, and its accounts are published each year; the 
old arrangement having for the most part been that the Tutors of 
the Colleges received the payments of the undergraduates for 
tuition, paid the stipends of the assistant tutors and lecturers, and 
retained such balance as there might be as remuneration for their 
performance of the anxious duties of a College Tutor. In the 
same way the ‘‘ caution money,” i.e. a sum, usually of £15, paid as 
a deposit or “ caution” by each undergraduate on entry, and paid 
back to him at the end of his course, is now in each College a 
separate account, called the ‘‘ Caution Fund,” instead of being left 
in the hands of the Tutor. In large Colleges the amount of the 
“Caution Fund” at any given time is very considerable; at 
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Trinity, for instance, the annual dividends on the sum invested in 
Stock amount to £348. 

The amount received in the seventeen Colleges from the students 
under the head of tuition, is not included in the statement of 
income of the Colleges. In many cases, indeed generally, the 
College, in its corporate capacity, has nothing to do with the 
money, the Tutor receiving it and dispensing it. Inthe year under 
consideration, the amount was £44,000, increased by payments 
from the corporate incomes and other sources to about £47,000. 
The University Calendar shows that there are in the Colleges 
thirty-six Tutors, twenty-four Assistant Tutors, and 106 Lecturers. 
As the Tutors and Assistant Tutors are also Lecturers, the total 
number of College Lecturers may be stated as 166. If the 166 
received £200 a year each as Lecturers, the twenty-four Assistant 
Tutors £50 a year each as Assistant Tutors, and the thirty- 
six Tutors £350 a year each as Tutors, the total would be £47,000. 

It is unnecessary to say that a good many of the limited number 
of Tutors receive a good deal more than £550 a year, and that a 
good many Lecturers receive a good deal less than £200 a year. 
But we may form some sort of idea of the income which the rank 
and file of the able men, who are gathered together in Cambridge 
as College Lecturers, can fairly secure from their work. Some are 
not Fellows of Colleges, either never having been Fellows, or having 
given up their Fellowships in the times before 1881, or being now 
in a state of expectation, waiting for some vacancy in the Fellow- 
ships. But looking to the case of Fellows, if we take the average 
arrived at for the income of a Fellowship, and make the Fellow a 
Lecturer with the average stipend, and give him a College office 
with the average payment, we provide him with an income of nearly 
£500 a year, his dinner in Hall free, and an allowance for bread 
and butter for his other meals. In some Colleges he will have 
rooms rent free; but in others he will pay a considerable rent for 
his rooms. The present writer’s experience of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago was less favourable than that. The offer made to him 
was that he should give up the work he was doing, take a celibate 
Fellowship of about £200 a year, with rooms rent free (unfurnished), 
but no allowance of any kind for dinner in Hall, or commons for 
other meals; a “full” Lectureship, which meant in those days 
lecturing ten hours a week, at £100 a year; and a College office 
worth about £60 a year. For the two years which ran before the 
requirement of celibacy terminated the arrangement, the Fellow- 
ship was worth just under and just over £200, and every glass of 
wine and every mouthful of food had to be paid for. So much 
for the luxurious position of a Fellow of a College in the good old 
days. 
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As things are now, taking the case of residents, the removal of 
the restriction of celibacy is a very doubtful boon, whether to the 
individual Fellow, or to the College, or to the University, or to the 
cause of Higher Education. If the Fellow is a man with 
private means, or marries a wife with money, the position is a 
pleasant one, and he can withdraw from active work as a Tutor or 
Lecturer as soon as he feels that it is time for some younger man 
to take it up. But if he depends upon his collegiate income, and 
the expenses of a family come upon him, pressing him most heavily 
about the time when in the ordinary course of things a healthy 
circulation would have brought the next junior into his place, he 
will feel that he has been drawn into a false position, and he will 
see no course open to him but to maintain it. One of the questions 
which the future has to solve is this: Willa married society of 
Fellows, each with a wife and family depending upon his collegiate 
income, turn out of an office similar to their own, a Fellow or 
officer somewhat older than themselves, on the ground he is at a 
more advanced stage of the process of growing old than they at the 
time are? The Collegiate problem presented to the next Com- 
mission will be a much more difficult one than that presented to 
the Commissioners of 1877, for it will be complicated by a serious 
block in the succession to Fellowships and to educational offices. 
Those who live to see it must expect trenchant handling of the 
College system ; and some of them may be tempted to ask whether 
the result is not a heavy price for Higher Education to pay for 
fifteen or twenty years of liberty to a very limited class of persons 
to marry and retain their Fellowships. So far as we have got at 
present, the system has brightened many lives; it has brought 
some very agreeable persons to reside in Cambridge; and it has 
saved the resident body the loss of many able men who would 
under the old system have gone away to take non-celibate incomes 
elsewhere. So far as the undergraduates are concerned, it has 
greatly reduced the value of the stimulus which the prospect of a 
Fellowship, or a Fellowship and Lectureship, supplies; it has to a 
great extent removed from the College quadrangles and staircases 
the constant and educational presence of Fellows residing in College ; 
and it has opened to the undergraduates a large number of private 
houses in the town and suburbs, where pleasant hospitality is 
dispensed, and young men have the opportunity of learning not to 
be Spartan in their habits. 


G. F. Browne. 


POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Ir September was comparatively free from the plague of Extra- 
Parliamentary Party speeches, October has been literally deluged 
with them. Some have been good, some bad, some very indifferent ; 
but we fear we represent the general feeling when we add that 
all of them have been tiresome. That Englishmen like to listen 
to political speeches, is certain; otherwise they would not be 
delivered. But how many people read them, when they find them 
reported at full length, and filling column after column in the 
newspapers? Life in provincial England, and for many people 
even in London, is exceedingly dull; and a public meeting is 
hailed with as much eagerness as the announcement of the 
approaching arrival of a travelling circus, of a peripatetic mena- 
gerie, or of a metropolitan company of actors and actresses. The 
speeches delivered may possibly not be models either of originality, 
of vigour, or of fluency. But there is the interest of the occasion, 
of the sympathetic excitement of the audience, of the cheers and 
interruptions, that accompany the discourses; and, finally, there 
is the gratification of the sentiment of curiosity concerning the 
individual speakers. What will they say? How will they say it? 
Will they break down? Will they be well received? And so on. 
But when the utterances are no longer oral, but are transferred 
to columns of dumb, cold, impersonal print, most of the interest 
concerning them vanishes. Turn to one page of your newspaper, 
and you find Mr. Morley has been delivering himself of four 
columns of matter. Turn to another, and Lord Hartington occu- 
pies nearly as extensive a space. Elsewhere Lord Rosebery or 
Sir William Harcourt, and elsewhere again Mr. Balfour or Lord 
George Hamilton, have been addressing country audiences at equal 
length. The result is, first weariness, then indifference, and finally 
profound scepticism. It is impossible that so many prominent and 
respected persons should be engaged in contradicting and denoun- 
cing each other, without the public conscience becoming demo- 
ralized and enervated by the spectacle. Yet, while we discern the 
disease, we frankly confess we do not perceive from what quarter 
the remedy is to come. If the Separatists will persist in trying 
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to delude and mislead the nation, the Unionists must show equal 
persistence in striving to put things in the proper light. 

In a few days, this special kind of Party wrangling will cease, 
for Parliament will meet, and the energies of our politicians will be 
concentrated at Westminster. There are those who think that 
Ministers will find it no easy matter to get all the Estimates passed 
before Christmas. The old weapons of obstruction, it is thought, 
will be furbished up anew ; and we shall have to listen to another 
series of Irish debates. Yet it might have been thought that the 
copious proceedings of the Special Commission would satisfy the 
appetite of the most ravenous for the discussion of Irish Affairs. 
We see no reason to recant the opinion we expressed when the 
Commission was nominated, that the Government would have 
acted more wisely to remain an absolute stranger to the contro- 
versy between the Times on the one hand, and Mr. Parnell and his 
Irish parliamentary confederates on the other. We shall be greatly 
surprised if any practical result issues from the Commission. If 
Mr. Parnell can be proved to have written the letters which he 
asseverates he did not write, then, indeed, the effect would be 
neither trivial nor transitory. But, whether he wrote them or he 
did not, the conclusive and irrefragable demonstration that he did 
must, in the very nature of things, be difficult, if not impossible. 
For the rest, we should think no one has ever doubted that there 
is some sort of tacit confederacy between the Parliamentary and 
the “ outrage” promoters of Home Rule. But to show the real 
character and the precise amount of the confederacy is supremely 
difficult ; and most people will feel themselves at liberty to draw 
conclusions on that subject which more or less harmonize with 
their political opinions and Party interests. We fancy that, long 
before the Commission has terminated its labours, public interest in 
its doings will be utterly exhausted. Then, in all probability, the 
sole result of its laborious and dispassionate work will be to increase 
the acrimony of Party spirit. 

Meanwhile, the real life of the nation goes on, irrespectively of 
the bitterness and futility of Party politics; and it is agreeable to 
be able to record that a few gleams of sunshine have been vouch- 
safed to the long-depressed agricultural interests of the Realm. 
The price of stock, and even of wheat, has advanced; and hop- 
growers are talking of figures which, a couple of months ago, 
would have seemed fabulous. The past month has been extra- 
ordinarily favourable to farm operations; and thus the prospects 
of next year are, so far, unusually good and promising. A similar 
improvement in Trade appeared likely, a few weeks ago, and may 
even yet be experienced. But there are two causes at work, that 
tell against a hopeful forecast. The colliers have seized the 
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opportunity to insist on an advance of ten per cent. in their wages ; 
and colliery owners find themselves placed in an embarrassing 
dilemma. For months, indeed for years, they have been carrying 
on their enterprises without profit, and in many cases at a loss; 
and now they find themselves called on either to surrender the 
first chance that has for a long time presented itself of making a 
little money, or to close their collieries altogether. Some have 
adopted the first course, some the second. But already there are 
symptoms tending to show that the demand of the colliers is 
practically inopportune. As a matter of course, the price of coal 
has sensibly advanced ; and one of the consequences is that several 
iron and steel firms are refusing fresh contracts, and declaring 
themselves unable to carry out old ones without a modification of 
the conditions. Thus it is possible that, by the premature action 
of the workers in coal mines, the impetus to trade, on which people 
had begun to count, will be checked. Another noteworthy, and 
novel, economic phenomenon of the time is the formation of 
“Trusts” and ‘ Syndicates,” whose founders seek to obtain a 
monopoly of some well-known article of consumption. A Copper 
Syndicate has been followed by a Salt Trust; and now there is 
talk of projects for treating lead, and even coal, in a similar 
manner. The final purpose is to raise the price of all these 
articles; but it may well be that the effect will be to induce 
people to reduce their consumption of them. Salt for domestic 
purposes is indispensable, and happily never can become really 
dear. But salt for manufacturing purposes must not cost more 
than a certain sum, or the manufactures in which it is employed 
will be curtailed. In the same way, neither copper nor lead is 
indispensable to mankind, beyond a certain point; and rather than 
pay more than a certain amount for either, people will go without 
it. But the phenomena to which we are referring are exceedingly 
instructive. They show that, notwithstanding the much-lauded 
Gospel of Free Trade and Laisser-Faire, men rebel against the 
application of its doctrines, so soon as the application seems to 
trespass on their particular interests. The revival of Monopolies, 
under a system of Liberty and Free Trade, for the sake of sending 
up prices, may well set men to work to revise some of the economic 
conclusions on which, of late years, they have prided themselves. 


If politics at home have during the past month exhibited some 
want of variety, no such charge can be brought against the record 
of public affairs on the Continent of Europe during the same 
period. The young German Emperor alone has given the world 
abundant matter for observation, curiosity, and speculation; his 
journeys and visits having excited an extraordinary amount of 
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attention, and not without excellent reason. That he should pay 
a visit to his close friend and ally, the Emperor of Austria, was 
the most natural of occurrences; and had he failed to do so, there 
would then have been ample warrant for the exaggerated impor- 
tance attached by ill-informed persons to his previous visit to 
Peterhof. But what no one could have expected, and what must 
be regarded as significant to the last degree, is the public pledging 
by the two Sovereigns of a toast to their respective Armies, and 
their openly and ostentatiously speaking of their Military Forces 
as for all practical purposes one and indivisible. The scene in 
which this incident occurred was indeed a remarkable one; and it 
furnishes a conclusive answer to those who had till then persisted 
in throwing doubt on the solidity and effectiveness of the Austro- 
German Alliance, and had persuaded themselves that Germany 
meditated compelling Austria to subordinate its interests and its 
policy to the ‘legitimate claims” of Russia to exercise prepon- 
derant influence in Bulgaria. There can no longer be a shadow 
of excuse for clinging to that theory, unsupported as it has 
always been by any substantial evidence. As of old, Prince Bis- 
marck sagaciously perseveres in professing the utmost consideration 
and friendliness for Russia; the object of that profession being 
both to irritate Russia against Germany as little as possible, and 
to disengage Germany beforehand from the responsibility, save in 
the direst extremity of Austria, of having to oppose Russia by force 
of arms in the event of Russia invading the Balkan Peninsula. 
But a young and impetuous Monarch like the German Emperor 
cannot be expected to be as wary and diplomatic as the old and 
experienced Chancellor; and, in his short but pregnant speech at 
the Court Banquet given to him at Vienna, His Majesty pro- 
claimed to the whole world that Germany and Austria-Hungary 
regard their joint existence and strength as indispensable one to 
the other. 

Fresh from this striking exhibition of the community of interests 
that unites the two Central Powers, the German Emperor pro- 
ceeded to Rome to visit his other Ally, the King of Italy. The 
reception extended to him by the Italian Court was warm and 
sumptuous; the welcome accorded to him by the Italian people 
was fervent and enthusiastic. As in Vienna, so in Rome, nothing 
was omitted that could impress the illustrious guest with the 
conviction that the alliance with Germany is valued at its true 
worth, or that could convince him of the sincerity of the attach- 
ment of his confederates to the policy they have conjointly agreed 
to pursue. The Italians have good reason to pride themselves on 
the position of nominal equality with two great and powerful 


States they have acquired for their country; and this feeling of 
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complacency need not be lessened or qualified because they have 
made so many sacrifices, and endured so heavy a load of taxation, 
in order to obtain it. 

It remained to the Pope, by what seems to us an act of un- 
accountable folly, to put the finishing touch to the demonstration 
of the completeness of strength of the bond that unites the two 
German Powers to Italy. Supposing Leo XIII. to be resolved 
never to give even a tacit assent to the destruction of the Temporal 
Power of the Papacy, but on the contrary determined to omit no 
opportunity of demanding its revival, he ought in that case to have 
entered into no negotiations concerning the visit of the German 
Emperor to Rome. He ought to have ignored his presence in the 
Eternal City, privately and confidentially explaining to the 
German Government that it was impossible for him to act other- 
wise without seeming indirectly to sanction, or at least to tolerate, 
the presence of King Humbert at the Quirinal. So long as he 
adhered to this attitude, and to that line of argument, he would 
have been on safe and solid ground; and Germany would have had 
no just ground for complaint. With inconceivable fatuity, he ap- 
parently fancied that he would improve his position by receiving 
a visit from the Emperor, at the very time when the Emperor was 
the guest of the King of Italy in Rome itself. The Emperor 
naturally complied with a desire he had no object in thwarting, 
and repaired in one of his own carriages to the Vatican. Nosooner 
was he privately closeted with Leo XIII., than the Pontiff at once 
introduced the subject of the Temporal Power. The Emperor, it 
would seem, cut the conversation short by asking to be allowed to 
present his brother, Prince Henry, to his Holiness ; and no further 
occasion arose for Leo XIII. to return to the subject. If we can 
trust the report of certain extraordinary statements alleged to have 
been afterwards made by the Pope to unofficial persons, with the 
object of his remarks being disseminated through the European 
press, he felt greatly aggrieved by the conduct of his august 
visitor. Nor are we concerned to defend the behaviour of the 
young Emperor, which seems to have been deficient in kingly 
dignity and true good-breeding. A gentleman, whether Kaiser or 
private individual, would have listened to Leo XIII. with patient 
deference, and then have returned a suitable, courteous, but firm 
and categorical reply. As it was, the Emperor conveyed his 
meaning in a clumsy and indelicate fashion. None the less, the 
Papacy has been made to understand that, in the opinion of the - 
Courts of Europe, the Temporal Power of the Papacy is a thing-of 
the past. In the speech delivered by the Emperor at the Banquet 
given him by King Humbert at the Quirinal, His Majesty spoke 
explicitly of Rome as the “Capital” of Italy. But it passes 
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one’s comprehension how the Pope could have supposed that any 
other tone was possible. Surely he is aware that Germany and 
Italy have reciprocally guaranteed the territorial integrity of each 
other’s dominions? How, then, is it possible for Germany to do or 
say anything that would even seem to countenance the aspiration 
of the Papacy for the restoration of its temporal sceptre? The 
general result of the Pope’s ill-advised conduct will be to strengthen 
the position of Italy, and to create a coldness, if not something 
more than coldness, between the Vatican and Germany. 

It stands to reason that these visits of the German Emperor 
to his Austrian and Italian allies have been agreeable neither 
to Russia nor to France. Both those Powers, however, have 
exhibited admirable self-control and reticence on the occasion. 
Alexander III., probably not without deliberate design and in- 
tention, has seized the occasion of the German Emperor’s 
journeys, himself to travel in considerable state over the most 
important portions of his own huge Empire. Thus the attitude 
of Russia is patent; nor is its policy to be mistaken. The 
times are not propitious for the open and active pursuit of the 
political and military objects which Russia is known to cherish. 
Accordingly, Russia dedicates itself in dignified silence to the 
task of making itself stronger and stronger in view of the advent 
of a period that shall be more favourable to its purposes. Our 
readers may rest assured that this patient and pacific pertinacity 
on the part of Russia gives Prince Bismarck many an uncom- 
fortable quarter of an hour; and his anxieties cannot be lessened 
by the fact that, in the teeth of constant provocation, now by 
Germany, now by Italy, France simultaneously pursues a similar 
course. So convinced are people of Russia’s resolve not to be 
entrapped into war at present, that King Milan has not hesitated 
to divorce Queen Nathalie in the most summary fashion, on the 
ground that she is, practically speaking, a Russian agent; and 
France is so resolutely bent on a like forbearance, that all 
Signor Crispi’s efforts to pick a quarrel with that country have 
remained fruitless. 

In the opinion of many people, France is approaching a fresh 
domestic convulsion ; and M. Floquet is much blamed for having 
consented to consider the question of the Revision of the Con- 
stitution. We prefer, at present, to abstain from expressing any 
confident opinion on that subject. When we next address our 
readers, we shall be in a better position for forming a definite 
judgment. But, on the whole, we are still disposed to adhere 
to the belief that the Republic is not yet nearing the termination 
of its existence. 


October 30th. 


| 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


The Unity of Christians. 


To tHe Eprrors or tue Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

We are told by one of our most learned Bishops that a hundred 
years in the life of the Church are but as a moment of time, for it 
is but the period of one man’s life. 

And we are also told by the Psalmist that a thousand years in God’s 
sight are but as yesterday. 

And, therefore, it was but the day before yesterday that God and the 
world saw the Low, or humble, Church of Samaria and the High, or 
proud, Church of Jerusalem divided against and rejecting one another ; 
and not only rejecting one another, but rejecting their Messiah: who 
would have brought them into at-one-ment, and gathered them as a hen 
gathereth her chickens, to be united as one body, under one common 
Head, Master, Lord, and God: but they would not. 

And now, again, God and the world see their representatives amongst 
ourselves, the Low and the High Church parties, divided and rejecting 
one another, in consequence of diversities of opinion respecting the 
nature and the presence of the body of our Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ, in the Sacraments. 

Then ought we not all to give heed to the words of the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells at the opening of his Conference that the one thing wanting in 
the Church was ‘‘ Unity amongst Christians” ; and that there ought to be 
in everyone a deep, earnest yearning after unity. For the Bishop of 
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Bath stated it to be a painful fact that noble and Christ-like men, who 
(like Wesley, Bunyan, Morley, &c.) showed the strength of their love 
for Christ by the abundance of their works, were treated as strangers 
and even as enemies by barriers having been raised to prevent their 
praying together and receiving the Holy Communion in the Church, 
Then would it not be almost, if not altogether, an insult to suppose 
that all this estrangement and enmity between Christians could be 
possibly caused without any dispute or difficulty about a vital doctrine 
or question of importance, and that it was owing entirely to disputes on 
matters of indifference ? 

And, again, is it not a delusion to suppose that the early apostles and 
the primitive Church in the first century were united in the faith; and 
that the Church had ever since been united in agreeing as to what is 
and should be the faith, when the facts are the very opposite ? For it is 
recorded in the Scriptures that the Apostles and St. Paul were directly 
opposed to one another as to the true lesson to be learnt from “‘ Christ 
Crucified.” And, therefore, to think that the world does not, or will 
not, see this if only we shut our own eyes to it, is like to the ostrich 
thinking the hunters will not see it if only it hides its own head in 
the sand. 

But the very fact of the unhappy divisions that exist amongst all the 
Churches, and amongst all Christians, proclaims to the whole world that 
there is something radically wrong in doctrine, needing a thorough and 
impartial investigation. 

And, therefore, as there were divisions in the Church at the very 
commencement, and have been ever since, and exist still, the one thing 
wanted is freedom in the pulpits of the Church to discuss and explain 
the doctrines of the Church for the purpose of eliciting what is good 
and true, and eliminating what is erroneous. For it is recorded in the 
Scriptures that St. Paul could not preach in Jerusalem the gospel which 
he was converted, and commissioned by the Holy Spirit, to teach; and 
that when, after preaching nigh twenty years outside, he attempted to 
preach inside of Jerusalem, his gospel was immediately condemned as 
nothing and false, and he himself was imprisoned, as is recorded in the 
Scriptures. 

Then let there be freedom allowed in the pulpit to explain what was 
the doctrine which was taught by the Apostles, and what was the gospel which 
St. Paul was converted to teach, and which was denounced by the Apostles 
as nothing, alias false. Because this is the religious difficulty (between 
the Low and High Churches) which needs explaining, before the 
unhappy divisions can be removed which prevent unity amongst 
Christians. 


_ Then where are the clergy who will allow freedom in the pulpit for 
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this “‘explanation” of the difference between the teaching of the disciples 
and of St. Paul, the first apostle of Christianity ? 

Prayers are offered daily by the Church, appealing to God to “ lighten 
our darkness,” but unless freedom is allowed in the pulpit for explaining 
and removing religious difficulties, it must be worse than useless to 
continue offering such prayers. 

Then let the rulers of the Church say now, as the rulers of the Syna- 
gogue said to St. Paul at Antioch : “ If ye have any word of exhortation 
for the people, say on” (Acts xiii. 15). 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 

Manor House, T. G. Heaptey. 

Petersham, 8.W. 

16th Oct. 1888. 


The Bishop of Liverpool's Call for Union. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Is the Bishop of Liverpool, as politician, as prophet, or as ordinary 
Churchman, a good authority when he says that the Church is con- 
vulsed on the subject of Eucharistic doctrine, and that the state of 
things that he laments will lead to its overthrow as the Establishment ? 
To me it appears that the chief sign of the alleged convulsion is his 
Lordship’s convulsive effort to discredit the recent conference of 
bishops. The laity do not take the same amount of interest in the 
differences between High and Low Church concerning the sacraments, 
as they did when round those controversies revolved the great question 
of religious liberty. As for the danger to the Establishment, the 
Liberationists acknowledge that their destructive scheme is making no 
way. 

If there is no war, there is no occasion for, nor possibility of, a treaty 
of peace, or Eirenicon, as it is called. It is true that a war may arise 
at any moment, by some proper persons challenging, by process of law, 
the orthodoxy of some minister. If so, the necessary and only possible 
Kirenicon will be found in a judgment of the Committee of the Privy 
Council. But, till such a case shall arise, all attempts to produce 
paper compromises will end in nothing, because nobody can be bound 
by them. It is a matter of course that there shall be differences of 
doctrine among Churchmen. What is required for the prosperity of the 
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Church is not that there shall be no differences, but that none shall 
teach what the standards of the Church do not admit; nothing but 
lawful authority can decide what the Church admits and what not. 

I believe that a section of the High Church school is running mad 
about Eucharistic doctrine. I believe, too, that there is a good deal of 
mere fashion and fancy in this, and that a reaction will come, at no 
very distant time. Even if it should not come, I hope to be spared 
from seeing, while I shall live, the Church convulsed with Eirenicons 
and things of the kind. 

Your obedient Servant, 
Epmunp Lawrence. 


The Bishop of Liverpool's Call for Union. 


To tae Eprrors or tHe “ NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I thank you for inserting my letter. May I ask you in your next 
number to correct an omission of the word “ up,” page 277, line 9 from 
bottom, as the sense is contradicted by the want of it ? 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obliged Servant, 
Cuartes 


A Fool's Paradise. 


To tae Eprrors or tHe Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Almost at the beginning of the admirable series of Essays on 
Popular Government, by the late Sir Henry Maine, he says that it is a 
matter for wonder that the French were blind to the signs of the times, 
and continued to live in what we may call “a fool’s paradise,” while 
they were on the verge of a dangerous revolution. Are we not living in 
‘a fool’s paradise,” a beautiful Armida palace that may one day 
crumble to pieces and involve us in its own ruin? Have we not 
sufficient common sense as a nation to either leave it altogether or to 
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strengthen and rebuild the greater part of it ere it falls about our ears, 
or shall we go on in blind trust in the for the most part exploded 
and universally scouted theories of its architect? There have 
not been wanting signs that the building is in a bad state owing 
to the ominous cracks and fissures, even in its main walls, 
which are beginning to show themselves, and a large number of 
the inhabitants are moving to other quarters. Let us examine 
these cracks and see if it is not high time for all of us to leave 
off dreaming and move on. I say move on, advisedly. Let us look 
back to the wonderful changes that have taken place all over the 
world since we built up our fiscal policy on the theory of Cobden. 
Fair Traders (whose cause I am feebly trying to support) are always 
accused of being ‘“ reactionists,” of wishing to return to the old days 
of Protection, and ‘‘to put back the hands of the clock.” However 
much Fair Traders might wish it, certain physical changes have 
rendered it an impossibility. In this case, as in many others, Free 
Traders have confused the post hoc and the propter hoc. The very 
causes that made our free imports for a time an enormously successful 
system, have made a return to “the old days of Protection” an 
impossibility. How can we un-discover the gold-fields? Can we 
un-make our railways, or do away with the application of steam to 
manufacture, and the means of transit? If it were possible to do these 
things, there would be some foundation for the charge of wishing to 
‘* put back the hands of the clock.” The policy which the Fair Traders 
wish to go on to, the fiscal system which is proposed by the National 
Fair Trade League, has been advocated in these pages by people far 
better qualified than myself, and therefore it would not become me to 
attempt to deal with that policy, but merely try to draw the attention 
of readers to a few of the dangers to which we are liable, and to 
examine some of the “ cracks in the building,” and the significance of 
the quarters from where the cracks have started. The main danger to 
which our present system renders us lable is, of course, the safety of 
our food-supply during time of war. The tendency of late years has, 
according to very high authorities, and the evidence given before the 
Royal Commission on Trade and Agriculture, by Sir J. Caird, been 
the throwing out of cultivation of arable land. The loss, owing to this 
throwing out of cultivation, Sir J. Caird computes thus: he puts the 
landlords’ loss at £20,000,000, and the tenants’ and labourers’ loss at the 
same sum, which capitalized at thirty and seven years’ purchase respec- 
tively, represent a loss of £740,000,000 of income. This means that, 
with our increasing population, we are becoming yearly more and more 
dependent on the food-supply from other countries. What would 
happen if that supply failed? In the Nineteenth Century for June, 
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Colonel Hozier writes: ‘There is little more than six weeks’ food for 
our whole population in these islands except immediately after harvest. 
An enemy who had full command of the sea need only blockade our ports, 
and in a few weeks we must yield to starvation.” 

Fair Traders have all along known of this danger, and never wearied 
in placing the position before the people of this country, and it is to be 
hoped that we have learnt from the naval manceuvres, even if we have 
learnt nothing else, that at any cost we must provide our navy with an 
adequate number of swift cruizers, and also fortify and protect our coal- 
ing-stations. But our Cobdenite friends tell us we must have these out- 
side supplies to feed our teeming millions. True, we must have “outside 
supplies,” but why should they come from Powers who are commercially 
hostile to us? In our very weakness lies our strength. The Fair 
Trade policy offers us a system by which we can divert our enormous 
food-custom to our own Colonial Empire, increase our home-growth 
through the enlargement of the buying capacity of our people, and 
thus consolidate our empire by establishing a commercial “ bund,” 
which is the first practical step to a real Imperial Federation. 

Winter is now upon us, and we shall hear again the bitter cry of the 
unemployed, and no doubt the generous people of England will, as is 
their wont, contribute largely to all charities for their relief ; but the 
cry is for work and employment, not charity—at least, the cry of those 
who are worth helping—and if any permanent good is to be done, we 
must find some system under which they can be employed. Let us 
tien boldly face this question of Fair Trade, for, after all, it is merely 
a question of employment. Are we, as a nation, so devoid of pluck 
that we are afraid of being laughed at for abandoning a system 
which drives our people to the verge of starvation by forcing them 
to accept the slave wages of the “sweater,” or none at all, and 
adopting a system which will employ a larger number of labourers 
on the land, artizans in our factories and mills, thus preventing the 
ranks of the unemployed being swelled by the ever-increasing number 
of men and women who are being thrown out of work, or kept on 
the very verge of starvation by our present system. ‘I can positively 
assert,” writes Mr. J. Cropley, ‘‘ that the question has made more rapid 
strides during the last six months than at any period of the same length 
since I have been fighting for the movement.” 

Since Mr. Cropley wrote these words some very significant circum- 
stances have occurred. The first thing to which I should wish to draw 
attention is the strike of the match-girls at the large firm of Messrs. 
Bryant & May. I do this, not for the purpose of discussing the merits 
or demerits of the strike, but merely to use it as an illustration of what 
a logical following of what we are pleased to call “‘ Free Trade” must 
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bring us to, and also to notice the extreme significance of the circum- 
stances it gave rise to, as well as the importance of the quarters whence 
those circumstances arose. Let us, then, see how this strike illustrates 
the position into which the natural action of “ free imports” drives us. 
One of the main principles taught in the Cobdenite school is, that we 
must insure cheapness at any price by buying in the cheapest market. 
Is not labour a marketable commodity? What Free Trader, then, has 
any right—consistently with his professions, that is, I would not for a 
moment say it was anything but natural—to cavil at Messrs. Bryant & 
May if they choose to employ labour at starvation wages, or to blame 
them if they take the firm away to Norway, or anywhere else, to find a 
still cheaper market to buy their labour in? And if they can, owing to 
that cheaper labour, still retain the English market and make 20 or 80 
per cent. on their matches, ought not Free Traders to praise them 
rather than blame them for having carried out the second half of the 
Cobdenite creed, viz. selling in the dearest market? Sad indeed, is 
the picture of misery and degradation to which the workers in our great 
cities are reduced. Where is our Christianity? Where is our boasted 
nineteenth-century civilization? Do we not, as a religious people, 
revolt against a system which degrades labour, which was hallowed by 
our Lord Himself, to such a state of white slavery ? 

What were the remarkable circumstances to which this strike gave 
rise? We must remember that a deputation was sent from the Trades 
Union Council, the very head and centre of Trades Unionism, which is 
always considered a most orthodox system in its support of the Cobdenic 
theories. Now, what is curious is that this deputation, being what it 
was, should have made the following significant statement: ‘‘ The moral 
outcome of the dispute will be poor, if we do not, all of us, keep the 
labour question in view as a whole. It does not rest in a contest with 
Bryant & May, or any single firm. There is a line of cheapness below 
which nothing but degradation of workers is the result, without advan- 
tage to the consumer, as may be realised by the ridiculously low price at 
which, for instance, matches are now sold. The insatiable demand for 
the lowest price, irrespective of the methods or consequences of obtain- 
ing it, is the curse of modern industrial life. The entire community 
must bear its share of the odium, if in this rush it drives employers to 
drive their workmen. Much might be done by a healthy public deter- 
mination to encourage native production in preference to so-called cheap 
importations.” As this remarkable statement was published on the 
very day on which the Cobden Club held its annual meeting, it may 
have been the cause of the strangely ill-attended meeting of this year. 

It ought surely to be taken as one of the signs of the times that that 
highly influential and powerful society (by the way, I suppose the Cobden 
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Club still considers that it is so) should only be able at its annual 
meeting to gather up some forty people, many of whom were women 
and foreigners. At the meeting a split was caused owing to the opinions 
expressed by various gentlemen as to this match-girls’ strike. The 
report is very instructive reading to all who are interested in our fiscal 
policy. It is exceedingly refreshing to note the wonderful patience with 
which the genial secretary, Mr. T. B. Potter, looks forward to the 
ultimate triumph of Free Trade principles ; but we have now had forty- 
two years of Free Trade, and, so far from the triumph of its principles, 
we only see the wall of hostile tariffs growing higher and higher. Of 
old the priests of Baal called from sunrise even till noon-day on their 
god, but ‘ there was none that heard or any that answered.” Is not 
the Cobden Club in a somewhat similar position ? 

There is, too, a very marked contrast between the meeting of the 
Trades Union Congress which was held this year at Bradford and that 
held in London in the year 1881. In that year we saw six working 
men who had been properly elected as delegates to the Council, actually 
boycotted for mentioning the subject of Fair Trade. Look at this-year’s 
meeting! Mr. George Shipton (who was one of the deputation on the 
match-girls’ strike) said at the opening of the Congress, much to the 
annoyance of Mr. J. Wilson, that ‘‘the old nostrum was still trotted 
out that purchase should be made in the cheapest market, quite regard- 
less of the conditions under which that cheapness was obtained. If 
that system were good, then let them endorse the sweating system and 
the employment of slave labour.” Again, in the report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee we read, ‘‘ The demon of cheapness has permeated 
our whole social system ; while the cheapness of goods has been a matter 
for wonder, purchasers seldom or never give a thought to the human 
blood and muscle that have been ground up in the production of the 
articles.” I need not dwell on the significance of such words proceed- 
ing from such a quarter. Many things have combined to show our 
workers the fallacious theories that underlie the doctrine of ‘‘ cheap,” 
and they see plainly that if they go on in their idol-worship, the fetish 
will become a very Juggernaut, under whose grinding wheels they must 
soon perish. I have tried to call attention to the dangers to which 
we are liable, and also to some of the many signs that only too plainly 
show us that we are living in ‘a fool’s paradise,” and that we had 
better quit it before it falls about our ears. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Diesy W. Caytey. 
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Congregational Singing. 


To tHe Epirors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


In an article entitled ‘‘ Some Practical Thoughts on Church 
Hymns” in the National Review for August 1888, the Rev. C. Hudson 
thus writes :—*‘ It is no unusual thing to find in many a parish some 
young man of good position and fair ability who can sing a good song, 
and is ready and willing to render musical assistance at parochial 
concerts and entertainments. Mark this typical young man in church. 
He is as mute as a mummy. And why is this? ... It is because 
when he begins to open his mouth he finds he is singing words that 
have no meaning for him, or have an unreal, mawkish, or conventional 
meaning, of which he does not approve; or, they have a sickly, 
sentimental ring about them which he thinks highly out of place. . . .” 

It should at once be pointed out that the author of the article is 
speaking of the hymns only, and not of the other musical parts of the 
service. Herein, I think, lies the fallacy of his argument. The picture 
drawn is undoubtedly true, but I doubt if it really explains why so 
many persons take no part, or, at the best, a very slight part in con- 
gregational singing. If the fact were as Mr. Hudson states, he should 
be able to show that his typical young man takes audible part in the 
rest of the service, and that it is only in the hymns he is silent. To do 
this would, I believe, be a difficult task. 

I do not disagree with Mr. Hudson’s strictures on some of our hymns. 
The object of this letter, however, is not to criticise either the wording 
or the teaching of these valuable aids to worship, but to point out 
what I believe to be the main causes of the imperfect congregational 
singing in so many of our churches. 

First of all, to thoroughly understand this question, we must ask 
what is the duty of a church choir? The obvious answer is, to lead and 
help the congregation in the musical portion of the Church service. 
Though this fact seems so patent, it is much to be feared that a large 
part, if not all, of the fault in our congregational singing is traceable 
to its being disregarded. There is, at the present day, too much lean- 
ing to the view that the choir should sing for the people instead of 
with the people. And now that so large a part of our service is 
musical, and rightly so, the harm is increased, because, unless the 
congregation are assisted and so enabled to take part in the singing, they 
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are actually shut out from joining in the greater part of the public 
worship. 

The very laudable practice of giving oratorios, &c., in our cathedrals 
and large churches may have had some considerable influence this way. 
To these sacred performances people go professedly as listeners. They 
are, however, adjuncts to, and not substitutes for, public worship, and it 
is very necessary to differentiate the one from the other. The teaching 
of our Church is that the congregation should take audible part in the 
service ; there is, however, a growing tendency to ignore this teaching, 
and members of the congregation now attend church more in the 
capacity of listeners to the music than as actual helpers in the render- 
ing of it. : 

The model Church service undoubtedly is that in which all the con- 
gregation can join; the prime aim, therefore, of choir-master and 
organist should be to so conduct their part of the service that this 
end may be attained. Let us see if this is really the case. There is a 
very growing tendency to study effect too much in the musical portion 
of the service, and this is one great drawback to congregational singing. 
It has become a fashion at certain verses, or portions of verses, of the 
Psalms, for instance, to shut off the organ and to order the choir to 
sing pianissimo, ‘with the result of quite stopping any member of the 
congregation who may be joining in the service. 

Light and shade there should and must be, but the shade is too 
often carried out to a mischievous degree. Organists should remember 
that a pianissimo which would be proper in a concert room, where 
none but listeners are present, is fatal in a church where those present 
are dependent on the leading of the choir for ability to join in the 
service. 

This error can be observed in the intoned parts of the service as 
much as in the Psalms or hymns. In reply to this, it will probably be 
urged that a deeper impression is made upon worshippers, and greater 
respect is shown for the words uttered by this method. But this is all 
purchased at too dear a cost, if the mouths of the congregation are closed 
through their not receiving proper help from their supposed leaders. 
Listlessness this way is easily begotten, and with listlessness come 
utter inattention and the evils which necessarily follow in its train. It 
might here be repeated that it is not against light and shade that these 
remarks are urged, but against the exaggerated shade too much in vogue 
at the present day. Organists might bear in mind that especial atten- 
tion may be drawn to particular words or verses by a slight rallentando 
quite as much as by an excessive pianissimo ; the former method having 
the great merit of not disconcerting the singing members of the con- 
gregation. 
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In churches where Gregorian chants are used, the congregational 
singing is generally better than in those where Anglicans are in vogue. 
Ido not think that this is any argument in favour of the theory that 
Gregorians are more suitable for congregational use than Anglicans. 
The real explanation is that Gregorian choirs, singing in unison, are 
generally speaking, louder than Anglicans, and so the congregation get 
the help they look for, and take a hearty part in the service. 

In the selection of the music much may be done to help the congre- 
gation, and much to throw obstacles in its way. When organists are 
selecting chants and tunes, is the question, Which of these will the 
congregation be best able to sing? so often asked as Which of these will 
best show off my choir or my manipulation of the organ? In arranging 
ch .ats for the Psalms, care should be taken to exclude all in which the 
reciting note is too high for a male voice tocomfortably sing the melody 
of the chant. Organists should remember that to sing E flat, and to 
recite on it through a long Psalm, even though it be in alternate 
verses only, are two vastly different accomplishments. 

Another stumbling-block put in the way of the congregation is the 
substitution of a hymn-tune in the place of that printed with the hymn 
in the book in use. It must be admitted that this only, or chiefly, 
affects those members of the congregation whe sing the harmony and 
come to church provided with music-books for that purpose. This, 
however, is a growing part of the congregation, and no doubt the 
number of those who take their music-books to church would still 
further increase, if there were good reason to believe that the tunes 
there provided would be those used at the service. The change is seldom 
for the better, and one may feel tolerably certain that reference to 
the service-paper will show the substituted tune to be ‘“ MS.” or 
Anon.” 

It cannot be doubted but that the substitution of “services” for 
chants to the Canticles has done much to interfere with congregational 
singing. Beautiful as many of these compositions are, they are quite 
unfit for an ordinary parochial service. In the same way anthems 
cannot be sung by the people ; in fact, in many of our churches it may 
fairly be said they cannot be sung by the choir. It is often ludicrous in 
the extreme to hear a very indifferent choir wrestling with a big anthem, 
The effect of such a performance in the middle of the service is very 
different from that produced by a good, well-known hymn, in which the 
whole congregation have heartily joined. 

A much-wanted aid to congregational singing in the Psalms is a book 
of both words and music that can be in the hands of the congregation. 
A good model for this already exists in the book published by the 
8.P.C.K. about twenty years ago. This book was undoubtedly before 
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its time. Musical services were not sufficiently general at the time of 
its publication to make it popular or even useful. Nevertheless the 
plan of it is admirable, and a similar book now put together by a com- 
petent musician could hardly fail to be a success, and would be a great 
boon to those who are anxious to take part in the Church service. 

The progress made in Church music since the issue of this book has 
been so considerable that in a similar publication a variety of improve- 
ments could now be introduced. For instance, the pointing of the Psalms 
is very poor, and cannot be compared with that of the Cathedral 
Psalter. The chants to this latter book are, however, published in a 
separate form, and are, therefore, not available for congregational use. 
If the selection of chants could be enlarged, and an edition of the 
Psalter published with chants printed at the head of each Psalm, it 
would be possible for a large part of the congregation to take an active 
part at least in the psalm-singing. It is remarkable to note how few 
persons there are who have any idea of pointing; the stumbling thus 
occasioned is often a cause of persons shrinking from singing in the 
Psalms. If the habit of taking a pointed psalter to church were more 
frequently indulged in, there would be much better congregational 
singing. There is, however, one fact which might militate against the 
success of such a book as that here proposed. Will the organist be 
satisfied with the chants printed for him, or will he, like the Athenians 
of old, be always craving for some new thing? It may be urged that 
by keeping to a book of this kind it would be impossible to introduce 
new chants, but surely this is a minor point when the adoption of such 
a plan means the enabling members of the congregation to take an 
active part in the Church’s service. It cannot be too often or too 
strongly urged in the present day that the service is for the people and 
not for the choir and clergy alone. 

Another reform I would suggest is congregational practices. If mem- 
bers of the congregation were invited once a week to take part in one 
of the practices, it could not fail to make the services more hearty. 

A stock answer to some of the suggestions here laid down is that it 
is difficult to keep a voluntary choir together unless anthems and 
services are sung, as these make the practices more interesting, and 
their performance keeps up the attendance at the service. There really 
is, however, nothing in this objection. By all means let the choir 
practice and perform anthems and services, but let them be given at 
a proper time, and not during the service of the Church. Why should 
not a selection of good Church music be given by the choir on Sunday 
and other evenings. If this were done, it would be welcomed by many 


who now object to both anthems and services as part of the Church 
service. 


432 CORRESPONDENCE. 


The foregoing remarks are not intended to apply to such occasions as 
Harvest or Dedication Festivals, but to the ordinary Sunday services 
in our parish churches. 

Music is undoubtedly a great aid to worship, and the progress of 
Church music during the past twenty years is something of which we 
may be proud. There is, however, now a great tendency to overdo the 
musical part of our worship, and great vigilance is necessary to see that 
that which should be a good servant does not become a bad master. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
James Bamey. 
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